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PREFACE. 



In this edition many additions and improvements have been 
made, particularly in the last half of the book. Many parts have 
been re-written in the hope of making the explanations clearer 
and briefer. A few sections have been omitted to make room for 
more important matter. New subjects, not discussed in the former 
editions, have been introduced in order to make the treatise as 
complete as possible. Though more than a year has elapsed since 
the publication of the first volume of this edition, I have not 
found the time at my disposal during the interval too long for 
these changes. 

Following the same plan as in Vol. I., the several chapters 
have been made as independent as possible. The object in view 
is that the reader should be able to select his own order of study. 
Historical notices and references have been given throughout the 
book. I have endeavoured to join to every theorem or problem 
the name of the writer who, as far as I know, was the first to 
enunciate or solve it. 

Numerous examples have been given throughout the book. 
Some of these are intended to be merely simple exercises, but 
many are important as illustrating and completing the theories 
given in the text. Sometimes when the principles of a theory 
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VI PREFACE. 

had been explained numerous applications seemed to arise. In- 
stead of loading the text with these it appeared preferable to 
put them into the form of examples and to give such hints as 
would make the solution easy. Everywhere the results have 
been given, and care has been taken to secure their accuracy ; 
but amongst so many theorems, it cannot be expected that no 
errors have escaped detection. 

I wish to express my thanks to Mr J. M. Dodds of Peterhouse - 
for his kind assistance in correcting so many of the proof sheets. 



EDWARD J. ROUTE. 



Peterhouse, 

February, 1892. 
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In order that the plan of the book may be understood the following short 
smnmary is given of the subjects treated of in Part I. 

Chap. 1. Theory of moments of inertia and the ellipsoids of inertia. 

Chap. 2. D'Alembert*s Principle and other fundamental theorems. 

Chap. 3. Theory of motion about a fixed axis with applications to the pen- 
dulum, the numerical value of g^ the watch balance, the ballistic pendulum, the 
anemometer. 

Chap. 4. General principles of motion in two dimensions. Special considera- 
tion of stress, friction, impulses and relative motion. 

Chap. 5. Geometry of motion in three dimensions, with Euler^s equations. 

Chap. 6. On Momentum, with the discussion of sudden changes of motion. 

Chap. 7. On Vis Viva and Work, with some general theorems by Camot, 
Bertrand, Thomson and Qauss. 

Chap. 8. Lagrange's equations. Theory of reciprocation, the Hamiltonian 
transformation and the Modified function. 

Chap. 9. Small oscillations. Several methods described. Lagrange's method, 
the energy test of stability and the Cavendish experiment. 

Chap. 10. Some special problems. Oscillations of rolling bodies, and La- 
grange's rule with regard to large tautochronous motions. 



DYNAMICS 



CHAPTER I. 



MOVING AXES AND RELATIVE MOTION. 



Moving Axes, 

1. In many problems in dynamics it is found that the axes 
of reference suitable to the initial state of the motion are not 
well adapted to follow the body under consideration during its 
whole course of motion. It is therefore sometimes convenient to 
use axes which themselves move in space so that they alwajrs keep 
those positions which are most appropriate to the instantaneous 
position of the body. Thus, to take a simple case, in d}mamics of 
a particle we sometimes resolve our forces along the tangent and 
normal to the path. This is practically the same as using a set of 
Cartesian axes which move so as to be always parallel to the 
tangent and normal. This theorv has been generalised in Vol. I. 
Chap. IV. where the motion is referred to any two lines whatever 
which move in one plane. We now propose to extend the theory 
still further. We shall discuss the general equations of motion of 
a particle and then those of a rigid body referred to any rectangular 
axes which move as we may find convenient. 

2. If we make the axes to which we refer the body move, it 
is clear that we must have some means of determining the posi- 
tion and motion of these axes in space. This might be effected 
by having another set of axes which are themselves fixed in space 
and to which in turn we might refer the moving axes. This is the 
course adopted by Euler; thus in the equations usually called 
after his name (Vol. I. Chap, v.) he uses two sets of axes. The 
advantage of giving motion to the axes is however gi-eatly 
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2 MOVING AXES. [CHAP. I. 

diminished if we must also use a set of fixed axes throughout 
the motion. For this reason we shall now determwe the motion of 
the moving cures by angular velocities 0i, 0^, 0^ ahout them^selves. 
In other words, we regard the axes as if they were a material 
system of three straight lines at right angles whose motion 
at any instant was given by three coexistent angular velocities 
about axes which instantaneously coincided with them. In this 
way we do not use any fixed axes except at the beginning or 
end of the solution, and only in such a manner as we may find 
convenient. 

3. In order to understand how the motion of a body is re- 
ferred to moving axes let us first suppose that the body is turning 
about a fixed point. Taking this point as origin we determine the 
motion of the body by three angular velocities a>], a>2, w, about the 
axes in the same manner as if the axes were fixed in space. The 
position of the body at the time t + dt may be constructed fix)m 
that at the time t by turning the body through the angles c^cK, 
ayjlt, o>^t successively round the instantaneous positions of the 
axes. But it must be remembered that m^t does not now give 
the angle the body has been turned through relatively to the 
plane xz, but relatively to some plane fixed in space passing 
through the instantaneous position of the axis of z. The angle 
turned through relatively to the plane of xz is (©, — 0^) dt. 

If there be no fixed point we use the construction explained 
in Vol. I. Chap. v. We represent the motion of the body by the 
six components u,v,w\ a>i, a>,, a>, referred to any origin, the 
axes being treated as if they were fixed for the moment. Here 
u, v, w are the resolved parts in the directions of the axes of the 
velocity of the origin or base point, and ©i, ©j, ©s are the resolved 
parts about the same axes of the angular velocity of the body. In 
the same way the motion of the axes is given by the components 
of motion/), q,r\ 01, 0^, 0s, the moving axes being themselves the 
instantaneous axes of reference. 

In most cases however the axes will be made to turn round 
some point which either is fixed or may be treated as fixed. 
Their directions in space are made to vary in a manner suitable to 
the purpose we have in hand. We then have p, q, r all zera 
Since any point may be reduced to rest by the method explained 
in Vol. I. dhap. iv. this supposition, which will be generally made, 
does not really limit our choice of axes. 

4. Fundamental Theorem. A system of rectangular axes 
moves in any manner about a fixed point O, it is required to establish 
the kinematical relations between these axes and a system of axes 
fixed in space and coincident with them at any time t. 

Let Ox, Oy, Oz be the positions of the moving axes at the 
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time t ; after an interval dt these assume new positions, which we 
represent by Oo?', Oy\ Oz. The change of position may be repre- 
sented by a rotation 0dt about some instantaneous axis, which we 
may represent by OL Let ^,, ^3, ^, be the components of the 
angular velocity 0, so that the axes are moved from their positions 
Ox, Oy, Oz at the time t into their positions Oaf, Oy\ Oz' at the 
time ^ + (ft by the three rotations ^,cft, d^t, O^t about Ox, Oy, Oz 
performed in any order. 

Let us represent by the symbol R any directed quantity or 
vector, such as a force, a velocity, the moment of a couple about its 
axis, or an angular momentum. Let us suppose that the vector 
may be resolved and compounded according to the " parallelogram 
law." Let us represent its components parallel to the three axes 
Ox, Oy, Oz by the symbols U, V, W, In the time dt the vector R 
has changed its magnitude and direction ; in the same time the 
axes have also changed. The components of the vector at the 
time t + dt m the then direction of the axes of reference, ie. in 
the directions Ox\ Oy', Oz' axe U+dU, V + dV, W + dW. 

We wish to find the increase in the time dt of the component 
in the direction of the axis Ox supposed fixed in space. Describe 
a sphere of unit radius whose centre is at and let the axes cut 
the sphere in the points x, y, z, x', y', /. Thus we have two 
spherical triangles xyz, afy'/, all whose sides are right angles. 
The resolved ^rt of the vector at the time t-\-dt along the axis 
Ox is 

{U+dU)co8xx'-^{r -hdV) COB xy'-\-{W + dW) COS xji'. 

The rotations about Ox and Oy cannot alter the arc xy, but 
the rotation about Oz will move y' away from x by the arc 
d^t In the same way the rotations about Ox and Uz cannot 
alter the arc xz but the rotation about 
Oy will move / towards x by the arc 
Oilt Therefore 

xy' = xy-\- 0^, 

xsf = xz — 0^, 

Also the cosine of the arc xx' differs 
from unity by the square of a small 
quantity. Substituting X, we find that 
at the time t -\- dt the component of 
the vector along Ox is 

U + dU - V04t '\- W04t 

The rate of increase of the component of the vector in the 
direction Ox is 




u,^^^ -ve^+ we^ 
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4 MOVING AXES. [CHAP. I. 

In the same way the rates of increase of the components in the 
directions Oy, Oz are 

W, = '^-g - Ud, + V0,. 

We have here practically used two sets of axes. One set 
Ox, Oy, Oz moves about the fixed origin according to the law 
determined by the angular velocities O^, 0^, ^,, these are the axes 
of reference. Another set coincides with Ox, Oy, Oz at the time f, 
but is fixed in space and is therefore left behind by the axes of 
reference as they move in the time dt The symbols CT, F, TT re- 
present the resolved parts of the vector along either set of axes at 
the time t The symbols U-i-dU, V-\-dV, W-\-dW represent the 
components alongthc moving axes at the time t + dt; and U+Uidt, 
¥-{- Vidt, W + Wi dt, represent the components along the fixed 
axes at the same time t + dt. 

5. Important Applications. We may now apply this 
general theorem to a variety of vectors*. 

(1) Let the vector R be the radius vector of a moving point P. 
Then U, V, W represent the co-ordinates x,y,z\ while t/,, F,, TT, 
represent the component velocities in space. These we now repre- 
sent by u, Vy w. Therefore 

dx 

dz gx /I 

(2) Let the vector R be the velocity of a moving point P. 
Then JJ, V, W represent the component velocities u, v^w; while 
Ui, Vi, TT, represent the accelerations. These we represent by 
X, Y, Z. Therefore 

* The sets of equations (1) (2) (3) were given in this form by the late Prof. 
Slesser {Cambridge Quarterly Journal, Vol. ii., 1858) to whom the two special naaon 
given farther on in Art. 12 had been previously shown by the author, together with 
tlieir application to the motion of spheres. Other proofs were given of them in the 
following number of the Quarterly Journal by Rev. P. Frost. All four sets of 
equations were given by B. B. Hayward in Vol. x. of the Cambridge TraruaetiamSf 
1856. Similar results were also given in LiouviUe*8 Journal, 1858. 
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at 

(3) Let the vector R be the angular velocity O of a body. 
Then CT, F, W are the components of © about the moving axes, 
let us call these a>i, o),, a>,. Let ai«, oiy, oDg be the components 
about the fixed axes. Then we have 

di = dT " '"'^' "^ *''^'- 

(4) Let the vector R be the angular momentum of a body. 
Let Ai, Aai A, be its components about the moving axes; hxy hy, hg 
the components about fixed axes. Then 

dha- dhi , ^ , , /, 
"di ~ ~di "~ 

dh, dht 1 a .1 a 

dt"di~'^^'^'^'- 

If the origin of oo-ordinates is also in motion, these equations require some 
modifications. Let {p, q, r) be the resolved parts of the velocity of the origin in 
the directions of the axes. If (u, v, to) represent the resolved velocities of the 
centre of gravity in space i.e. referred to axes fixed in space we must add p, q^ r 
respectively to the expressions for u, v, w given by (1). Supposing (u, v, ir) to 
continue to represent the velocities referred to axes fixed in space, the expressions 
(2) will be unaltered. On the same supposition we must add m( -vr+wq), 
m(-i0p+ur), m{-uq+vp) respectively to the expressions for dhjdt Ac. given by 
(4), where m is the mass of the body. 

To prove this let us determine the parts of dh^ and dhi due to the translational 
and rotational motion of the axes separately. Those of the latter are given by the 
formulae (4) ; to find those of the former, let //jj, Hy, ff , be the angular momenta 
about paraUd axes through the centre of gravity. Then, by Vol. i. Chap, i., 

fc, = h, = /f jB - mvz + mwy. 
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The differential coefficiont dhjdt is obtained from this on the supposition that we 
write r+dzjdt, q + dyldt for dxidt and dyldt, because these are the resolved velocities 
in space of the centre of gravity. The differential coefficient dhJdt is obtained 
without the addition of r and g. We therefore have 

dhJdt = dhJdt - mvr + mwq. 

We may notice that, if the moving set of axes be fixed in the 
body and move with it, ^i =©1, ^3 = 0)3, ^, = 0),. The thiixl set of 
e([uation8 then show that 

doDx dtoi dciy dw^ d(Og _ cfo), 
lit "'di' ~dt ^'dt' ~di "dt' 

These simplified forms are the ones used by Euler in obtaining his 
equations of motion of a rigid body about a fixed point. See 
Vol. I. Chap. v. 

6. The above results may be obtained in other ways, but there is an obvious 
advantage in deducing them ail by one method. 

The equations connecting (u, v, w) vdth the co-ordinates (x, y, z) may be 
obtained as follows. The resolved velocities in space of a point P are not given 
by dxidty dyjdt, dzjdt. These are the resolved velocities relatively to the moving 
axes. To find the motion in space we must add to these the resolved velocities due 
to the motion of the axes. If we supposed the particle to be rigidly connected with 
the axes, its velocities would be expressed by the forms (f^ - 9,y, <fto. given in VoL i. 
Chap. V. By adding the parts together the actual resolved velocities of the particle 
are found to be those given above. 

Since acceleration is the rate of increase of velocity, just as velocity is the rate of 
increase of space, it is clear that the relations which hold between accelerations and 
velocities must be the same as those which hold between velocities and spaces. 
Thus the relations (2) between (X, F, Z) and (ti, v, id) follow at once from those 
between (ti, v, ir) and (x, y, z). 

7. Ex. 1. Let the motion be referred to oblique moving axes so that the 
sides of the spherical triangle xyz are a, 6, c, and the angles AfB,C. Let the equal 
quantities sin a sin b sin C, sin b sin c sin ^, sin c sin a sin i^ be called /a. Prove 
that, if the velocity be represented by the three components ti, v, w parallel to these 
axes, then the resultant acceleration parallel to the axis of z is 

dw du dv 

at at at *- * 

with simUar expressions for X and F. 

This may be done by the use of the spherical triangles xyz, £y'z\ by first proving 
zxf=b + d^t sin cBuiAfZy'=a- $idt sin c sin B, and then substituting as before. 

Ex. 2. Prove in the same way that, if x, ^, z be the co-ordinates referred to 

oblique axes moving about a fixed origin, and u\ v\ to' the resultant velocities 

1, , , ., , dz dx , du « « 

parallel to the axes, w = -j, + ; cos b+ i- cos a - .r0.M, + y0,fji^ 

at at at 

with similar expressions for u' and v'. 
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Ex. 3. Prove also that the equations oonnecting the oompoucnts, u, v, w with 
the co-ordinates or, y^ t referred to axes with a fixed origin are 

/A-i sin' c - cot B - cot -^ 

^8 ^1 ^2 

z X y 



dz 



with two similar expressions for u and v. 

Since w' is the component parallel to z of (u, v, ir,) , we have u cos 6 + v cos a + w= w', 
with similar expressions for u' and v\ By solving these we get the required values 
of U, Vf w. 

Ex. 4. If the whole acceleration be represented by the three components 
Xt Yf Z parallel to the axes, prove that the expressions for these in terms of u, r, iv 
may be obtained from those given in the last example by changing x, y, z into u, v, w 
and u, v, w into X, F, Z. 

8. To explain another general method of obtaining the kine- 
maiical relation between fixed and moving axes. 

Let U, V, W be, as before, the components of a vector It, Let 
OL be any straight line fi^xed in space making with the moving 
axes the angles a, 13, y. Let Ri be the resolved part of the vector 
along OL, Then 

jRi = y cos a-\- V cos 13+ W cos 7, 

dR, dU dV ^ dW 

.•.-^ = ^cos«+^cos^+^cos<y 

,7- . da jr • o ^P Ti/ • ^7 
— t/ sin a j7 — K sin p -^ — Fr sin 7 -^ . 
at dt ' at 

Since OL is any fixed line in space, let it be so chosen that the 
moving axis of z coincides with it at the time t Then a=i7r, 
iS = Jtt, 7 = 0, also dRi/dt = TTj. Since a is the angle OL makes 
with the moving axis of x, da/dt expresses the rate at which 
the axis of ^ is separating from a fixed straight line coincident 
with the axis of z and this is clearly 6.^. Similarly d0/dt=- 0^, 
hence 

dW 

where TT, expresses the rate of increase of the component W along 
the fixed axis of z. The other two equations follow in the same 
way. The principle of this method is due to the late Prof. Slesser. 

We may obtain the relations between the second and higher differential coeffi- 
cients in the same way, though the expressions become more complicated. Since 
l/i, K|, Wi foUow the paraUelogram law, we have 

^ = {j^- ^^1+ ^Oo<»«+(^'- 1^'^,+ I/O 008/3 + r^'- 1/^3+ K^i) cos 7. 
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Repeating the same reasoning, we finally obtain 



dt 



'-^(^-^^^-^y^^'^^i^-y^^^^^^^^ 



9. We have now obtained a method of transforming the 
equations of motion with regard to fixed axes into those with 
regard to axes moving about a fixed origin. 

Let any general equation true for all fixed axes having a given 
origin be 

yjt [cox, cUax/dt, &c....} = 0, 

where q>«, ©y, ©^ are the angular velocities about the fixed axes. 

Since the fixed axes are arbitrary in position, let them be so 
chosen that the three moving axes ai-e passing through them at 
the moment under consideration ; thus at that instant the two 
sets are coincident. The equations relative to the moving axes 
may then be deduced by rephicing Wg, ca^, oDg in the general 
equation '^ = by the corresi^onding quantities ©i, a>a, ©» for the 
moving axes ; and dcox/dt, &c. by the equivalents written above 
in Art. 6. 

The same remarks apply if, instead of ©xt c^y> ®r» ^^^ com- 
ponents of any other vector entered into the equation. 

10. General equations of Motion. To state the general 
equations of motion of a system of moving bodies referred to 
any rectangular axes moving about a fixed origin. 

Let m be the mass of any one body of the system. Let the 
impressed forces on the body be represented by the three forces 
mX, mY, mZ acting at its centre of gravity and the three 
couples L, M, N, We suppose that the unknown reactions of the 
other bodies of the system are included in these expressions. 

Let (Uy V, w) be the resolved velocities in space of the centre of 
gravity of the body. The equations of motion for fixed axes are 
u = dxjdty X = du/dt, &c. When the axes move, these become 

dx 
u= j^-O.y + e.z (1), 

x^^-e.v+e.w (2), 

with corresponding expressions for the other cooi-dinate axes. 

Let (*,, //a, ^3) be the angular momenta of the body about paml- 
lels to the co-ordinate axes drawn through the centre of gravity. 
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The equations of moments for fixed axes are dhxjdt = L, &c., 
Vol. I. Chap. IL When the axes are in motion these become 

X=^-M, + M, (*), 

with similar expressions for M and N, 

The expressions for (A,, A,, A3) in terms of the angular velo- 
cities of the body are given in Vol. I. Chap. v. If q>i, o),, o), be the 
angular velocities of the body about the parallels to the axes 
through the centre of gravity, and Ay F, &c. the moments and 
products of inertia, the fimdamental relation is 

A^ = ilft)i — Fm^ — Efo^ 

with similar expressions for h^ and A3. But there are many others 
which cannot be repeated here. 

Besides the dynamical equations there will be the geome- 
trical equations which express the connections of the system. As 
every such forced connection is accompanied by some reaction, the 
number of geometrical equations will be the same as the number 
of unknown reactions. Thus we have suflScient equations to 
determine the motion. 

Ex. A heavy rigid body is spitted on a smooth circalarly-cylindrioal rod, on 
which it can slide, and which passes through its centre of gravity, and the rod 
is made to rotate uniformly vdth angular velocity cii in a right circular oone, semi- 
vertical angle a, about a vertical axis. If C is the moment of inertia about the 
rod, A and B about two lines fixed in the body perpendicular to the rod, one of 
which is inclined at an angle <t> to the plane through the vertical axis and the rod, 
and if D, £, F are the products of inertia ; prove that 

Cd* 0/<f f' = ctf' sin^ a { (iB - ^) sin cos + F cos 20} - w' sin a cos a (£ sin + D cos 0). 

By resolving the angular velocity cii we find 6^ = - cii sin a cos 0, 612= w sin a sin 0, 
<,^=^ + (iico8a. Substituting these in the expressions for ^^3^3 given in Art. 10, 
and equating to zero the moment of the effective forces about the vertical, the 
result follows at once. [Math. Tripos, 1S85. 

11. The motion of the moving axes has been supposed to be 
determined by the three angular velocities 61, 0.j, ^,. To find 
their actual position in space we use the Eulcrian geometrical 
equations already given in Vol. I. Chap. v. Let 0, yjr, <f> he the 
Eulerian angular coordinates of the moving axes referred to any 
axes fixed in space. We then have 



e^ 


dd 

dt 


sin 


<!>- 


d^lt 
dt 


sin 


6 cos if> , 


e. 


dd 

~ At 


cos 


<^+ 


d^ 


sin 


6 sin , 



- d(f> d^ „ 

These geometrical equations determine 0, <f>, yjr when 0i, 0^, 0^ 
are known. 
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12. Two important gpecial cases. There are two cases 
in which the equations of motion just found admit of great sim- 
plification. As these often occur, it is worth while to discuss them 
separately. 

In the first case we suppose the body to be turning round some 
point fixed in space and to be such that two of the principal 
monieivts of inertia at the fixed point are equal. 

Let 00 be the axis of unequal moment of inertia^ and let us 
take this as the moving axis of z. Let us choose as the other axes 
of reference two other axes OA, OB which turn round 00 in any 
manner we please. To fix this let x ^^ ^^^ angle the plane GO A 
makes with some plane OOJ^ fixed in the body and passing through 
OC. Then we have ^i = w,, ^j = «„ 
and 6g = a)i-\-dx/dt. Also h^ = Aa)i, z 

Aj = iBo),, A, = CS),. The equations of 
moments, Art. 10, are now 



^S'-"-S)-(''-''>"--'l 



^dt 



N 




In this case the most convenient 

geometrical equations to express the relations of these moving 

axes to axes OX, OY^ OZ fixed in space are those usually called 

Euler s geometrical equations. They are given at length in the 

last article, where ft^, ©, and ©,+ dxidt must of course be written 

on the left-hand sides for 0i, 0^, 0^. In the figure ZC =^ 0, 

XZC=ylr,ECA=^if>. 

13. Since d')^ldt is arbitrary, it may be chosen to simplify 
either the dynamical equations or the geometrical equations. 

I. If we put dx/dt = — ci)„ the moving axes of reference 
move round the axis of 00 with an angular velocity relatively to 
the bodv equal and opposite to that of the body, so that if the 
axis OU were fixed in space the axes of reference would be also 
fixed in space. The dynamical equations then become 

^ ' + OoiaO), = L 



dt 

'^'di 



c 



dt 



— O(0i(0t = M 



= N 
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The geometrical equations however are not much simplified. 

We may also choose d^dt = — ©3 (^1 — C)IA when the dyna- 
mical equations take the simple forms 






^ dt ~^' 



dt 



II. We may so choose d^jdl that ^ = 0. In this case the 
plane COA always passes through a straight line OZ fixed in 
space. Euler s geometrical equations then become 

— -j^8m^ = a)i, — -^ + -y^ cos^ = a>3. 



dt 



= 0)2; 



dt 



dt dt 



If we substitute these values in the equations of Art. 12, they 
take the form 



A 



{d?e . 
\dt^''' 



A d f , ^adylr\ r^ d0 r \ 



sin cos ^ f^yl + (7sin ^ », ^ = Jlf 

dt 



>. 



14. Second special case. In the second special case we 
suppose as before that the body is turning about a fixed point, but 
tliat all tlie moments of inertia a^ the fixed point are equal. In this 
case there are three sets of axes which may be chosen with 
advantage. 

Firstly. We may choose axes fixed in space. Since every axis 
is a principal axis in the body, the general equations of motion 

become 

dcoi __ L rfft)3 __ M dtoz __ N 

It "Z' ~dt "A' 'dt "A' 

Secondly. We may choose one axis, as that of 0(7, fixed in 
space and let the other two move round it in any manner, when, 
as in the first special case, the equations of motion become 



d^i d^ _ L ' 



"^'dr = 



da)2 

d<Ot 
dt 



d^^M 



A 

N 
A 



y 



Thirdly. We can take as axes any three straight lines at right 
angles moving in space in any proposed manner. The equations 
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of motion may be deduced from the first set just written down by 
the help of tne general rule for changing from fixed to moving 
axes. We have therefore 

do), ^ ^ M 

The geometrical equations may be conveniently expressed in 
the forms given to them in Art. 18. 

15. Numerous examples showing the utility of the above 
forms of dynamical equations will be found in the following 
chapters of this work, and especially in that an motion under any 
forces. The following is an instance of their application to a 
problem on small oscillations, which includes many cases of frequent 
occurrence*. 

A body, which can turn freely about a fixed point O, rotates with uniform angular 
velocity about one of the principal axes at O, and is under the action of given forces. 
A small disturbance being given, it is required to find the small osciUatiotu. 

Let OC be the principal axis about which the body rotates and n the constant 
angular velocity. After disturbance OC makes small oscillations about a straight 
line OZ fixed in space. Describe a sphere with centre O and radius unity ; let the 
principal axes OA^ OB, OC intersect the sphere in the points A, B, C and let OZ 
cut it in the point Z. Draw perpendiculars ZM, ZN, on the arcs CB, CA and let 
p=ZM, q-ZN. Then (p, q, 1) are the direction cosines of OZ referred to the 
principal axes. Also p and q are the ooor- 
dinatcB of C referred to axes OX^ Y moving 
round OZ with an angular velocity n. Hence 
the velocities of C resolved, parallel to A/C 
and CN are respectively equal to q'+pn and 
-p'-\-qn, (see Vol. i. Art. 211) where accents 
denote differentiations with regard to the time. 
But these velocities are uy and w,. We have 
therefore 

wi=g'+im, wj= 'p' + qn (1). 

Substituting these in Euler*8 equations, we 
find 

Aq"^-{A-\-B-C)np*^(B-C)nh=:L\ 
-Bp"-\-{A + D-qnq'-{-(A -C)n^ = M] ^ '' 




* A more detailed account of the equations discussed in this article was given 
in the first edition of this book. As however it is generally easier to repeat the 
process of deriving these equations from general principles than to quote them from 
memory this brief account has been thought sufiicient. 
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The momentB of the forces L and M are zero in the undiBtnrbed position and 
most be expressed in terms of p, q by the geometry peculiar to the problem. 
Since the squares of p and q are neglected, we have 

L^za^p^-a^, JJf=6iP + 6^ (3). 

where o^, a,, (j, 6, are constants. 

If ^, 0, ^ be the Enlerian angles when estimated positively in the manner 
described in Vol. i. Art. 256, we see at once by the figure in that article that 

p=-sin^cos0, 9=sin9sin0, r=co8^. 

We may also notice that the approximate equations (1) follow immediately from 
the accwate equations 

(tfl cos (? = g' +p(d^, W2COS(?= -p' + qrwj, 

which are given under the heading geometry of moving axes^ Art. 18. 

The quantities L, If, N are strictly the moments of the impressed forces about 
the axes OA, OB, OC respectively. In determining their values in any particular 
problem, it will be found useful to notice that, since these moments are small, they 
are to the first approximation equal to the moments about axes OX, OF, and OZ, 
the two former of which revolve round the latter with a uniform angular velocity 
equal to n. 

We may also notice that, if {p', q\ 1) are the direction cosines of any straight 
line OP near OC referred to the axes OA, OB, OC, its direction cosines referred to 
OX, OY, OZ are (p'-p, 9'~9, 1). As a corollary we infer that the direction 
cosines of OC referred to OX, OY, OZ are ( -p, - 9, 1). 

In this way the determination of the motion can he made to depend on the 
solution of two linear differential equations vfith constant eoi^fficients. 

When the body is uniaxal, so that A = B yre may sometimes with advantage use 
one of the systems of axes described in 
Art. 13. For example if we take as the 
axes of OA, OB, OC the set in which 
dxjdt = - n, these axes are very nearly 
fixed in space. Let OX, OY, OZ be their 
mean positions; let (P, Q, 1) be the 
direction cosines of OC referred to these 
fixed axes, so that P=sin cos ^, 
Qssin^ sin^. Or, if we construct as 
before a sphere of radius unity, and 
draw CM, CN perpendicular to the arcs 
YZ and XZ, CM=P and CN=Q. We 
therefore have 

«i=-Q'» «t=-P' (4). 

Substituting, the equations of motion take the form 

-'AQ' + CnP'=L] 
AF'+CnQ': 

As before we notice that L, M, N are strictly the moments of the forces about 
the oscillating axes OA, OB, OC but, since they are small quantities, we may 
replace them by the moments of the forces about the fixed axes OX, OY, OZ, This 
property will often enable us to find the moments without difficulty and to express 
L and M in the linear forms 

L=a^P + a^Q, M=b^P + b^Q. 
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16. The Oeometry of Moving Axes. In order to use 
moving axes it is necessary to be able to express with respect to 
these axes any conditions which may exist with regard to straight 
lines or points which move independently in space. We have 
therefore placed together in the following articles a few of the 
more important conditions. 

17. To express the geometrical conditions that a point whose 
co-ordinates are (x, y, z) is fixed in space. 

This may be done by equating to zero the resolved velocities 
of the point as given in Art. 4. We thus obtjiin the conditions 

doc 

with two similar equationa 

18. To express the geometrical conditions that a straight line 
whose direction cosines are (1, m, n) moves parallel to itself in space, 
or that its direction is fioced in space. 

Let a straight line OL of unit length be drawn from any point 
fixed in space parallel to the given straight line. The co- 
ordinates of L referred to axes which turn round as an origin 
so as to be always parallel to the moving axes will be I, m, n. 
Since OL is fixed in space, the resolved velocities of L are zero. 
The required geometrical conditions are therefore 

J- — mOs + n02 = 0, 
at 

with two similar equations. Since Z' + 7w' + n* = l, these three 
equations are equivalent to two independent conditions. 

It is sometimes necessary to express the direction of the straight line by the 
Enlerian angles 6, 0, ^, as explained in VoL i. Chap. y. The moving axes are there 
called OA, OB, OC, and the straight line whose direction is to be fixed in space is 
represented by OZ, We see that the equations just written down are equivalent to 
two of those usually called Eulefs geometrical equations, but expressed in a sym- 
metrical form. The third of Euler's equations follows from Art. 19. 

19. Sometimes, while using moving axes, we require to refer 
the motion of some straight line OM connected with the moving 
axes to an axis of reference fixed in space. The object of the 
following theorem is to show how this may be done. 

Let the direction cosines of a straight line OM fixed relatively 
to the moving axes be (\, /a, v), and let it be required to refer the 
motion of OM to some straight line OL fixed in space whose 
direction cosines at the time t are {I, m, n). Let the angle LOM 
be d, and let -^ be the angle which the plane LOM makes with any 
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plane fixed in space passing through OL, Then it may be shown 
that 

cos 0^l\-\- mfi + nVf 

si n'^ -^ = 0i(l — \co8 0) + O^im — ft cos 0) + 6^(71 — v cos 0) | 

If 01 f 0m* he the resolved parts of the angular velocities about 
OLy OM respectively, the last equation may be written in the form 

sin«^ t=-0i- 0m cos 0. 
at 

If the straight line OM be not fixed relatively to the axis, then 
(X, ft, v) will be variable, and we must add to the right-hand side 
of the second equation the determinant 

(^ du d\\ I dv dii\ T / dX ^ dp\ 

In this determinant we may replace X, fi, v, by any quantities 
\k, fiK, VK proportional to them (whether k be variable or not), 
provided we divide the determinant by #c*. 

The mode of proof may be indicated as follows. Let P be a point in OM at a 
distance unity from 0, and let P move about with 
OM, Draw PQ perpendicular to OL, First, let 
OM be fixed to the system of axes. Let the 
angular velocity of the system about its instan- 
taneous axis be resolved into three components 
viz., 9i about OL, B^^ about a perpendicular to OL 
in the plane LOM^ and $^ about a perpendi- 
cular to the plane LOM, The velocity of P is 
di.PQ-e^.OQ, Since the velocity of P is also 

PQ.dtf/ldt, we have sin Bd^ldtsaBf sin B-Bj^oob B, l^ow B, eoa B -^ Bj^ an B=B^, 
whence substituting for Bj^ we have the result in the question. 

The additional term due to the motion of OM relative to the system may be 
easily found by treating the system as if it were at rest. The quantities in brackets 
in the determinant are the moments about the axes of the velocity of P. Besolving 
these about OL, the determinant follows at once. 

20. The motion of a body being given when referred to axes 
fixed in the body by the angular velocities (coj, cdj, coj), it is some- 
times necessary to find the motion of the instantaneous axis in 
space. This is clearly only a case of the theorem in Art. 21. 
Let OM be the instantaneous axis, OL, as before, the fixed 
line in space, then 0i = ^^ cos ft The expression for sin' 0dyjr/dt is 
reduced therefore to the determinant above. The following 
examples are obtained by combining Arta 18 and 21, accents 
denoting diflferentiations with regard to the time. 
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Ex. 1. If be the angular velocity about the instantaneous axis, prove that 

Ex.2. Show that d^/d«=^,+D/(l'»+m'«+n'«), 

where, as before, Oi is the angular velocity of the body about OL and D is the 
following determinant I (mV - mfii!) + n (nT - n"V) + n (I'm" - V'm'). 

Ex. 3. Show that 0«- V=i''+w'»+nr 

Ex. 4. Show that the equation to the plane LOM referred to the axes fixed in 
the body is Vx + m'y + n'z = 0. 

21. Use of Moving axes in Solid Gfreometiy. As we 

have sometimes to displace the axes of coordinates independently 
of the motion of the body, and even to change the axes without 
altering the time, it is convenient to have the fundamental principle 
of Art. 4 expressed without reference to dynamical ideas. This is 
effected in the following proposition. 

Let a system of moving axes be screwed from one position 
Ox, Oy, 0« to a consecutive position Ox, Oy\ Osf by the small 
rotations d<f>i,d<f)i, d<f)i about their instantaneous positions. Let 
U, V, W be the projections or components of a straight line or 
vector OL on Ox, Oy, Oz, where U, V, W may be either constant 
or variable. Let U+dU, V+dV, W-\-dW he the projections of 
the consecutive position OL' of the straight line on Ox, Oy', Oz' ; 
Bind U + SU,V-\-SV,W+SW the projections of OL' on Ox, Oy, Oz. 
Then 

SU=dU-Vd<l>,-\-Wd<l>,] 

SV=dV'Wd<fH+Ud<f>S. 

SW=dW-Ud<f>i+Vd<l>J 

These follow from Art, (4) by writing 0idt = d(f>i, 0^ = d^, 
0^t = d^Z' 

If the length OL is taken equal to unity, the projections 
U, V, W become the direction cosines of the line. These equa- 
tions then tell us at once the changes in space of the direction 
cosines when the changes relative to the moving axes are known. 

Thus if i^ be the angle between two consecutive positions 
of a line OL, whose direction cosines referred to the moving axes 
are U, F, W, we have 

{hxf = (s uy + (S vy + (S Wf. 

Also the direction cosines of the plane throiigh two consecutive 
positions of OL are proportional to ViW - WhV, WhV - VhW, 
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It 18 not our object here to show the utility of moying axes in Solid 
Geometry fnrther than to prove those theorems which are required in Dynamics. 
It will be found however that both curves and surfaces are sometimes most easily 
treated by referring them to a set of moving axes in which the origin travels 
along the curve or surface and the directions of the axes are such tangents and 
normals as may be suitable to the property under discussion. We may refer the 
reader to a paper by the author in the Cambridge Mathematical Journal (VoL vn. 
1866), where the application of moving axes to the curvature of curves is illustrated 
by several examples. The following examples though of no immediate importance 
will be found useful further on. 

Ex. 1. The principal axed at any point P of a curve are the radius of curvature, 
the tangent and the binormal. If these be respectively taken as the axes of or, y, z, 
prove that the components of motion by which the axes are screwed along the curve 
through an arc dy are p=0, q = dy, r=0; d^=0, (2^= -dr, d^= - dc, where dr 
and de are the angles of torsion and contingence. 

Ex. 2. The principal axes at any point O of a surface are the tangents to the 
lines of curvature and the normal to the surface. Let these be called the axes of 
X, yt z. Let it be required to move the axes from O into the position of the 
principal axes at a neighbouring point 0' on the axis of x. If 00'=dx the six 
components of motion for the base point are given by 

where p, />' are the principal radii of curvature for the sections xz, yz respectively. 
By combining this with a corresponding motion along the axis of y, we can move 
the axes from into the positions of the principal axes at any neighbouring point 
(/ on the surface. 

Ex. 8. Showihat the equation to a surface referred to the principal axes at any 
point O is 

22. Bqiiatioiia of Motion of a changing body. It may be noticed that the 
three general equations of motion whose type is 

dhJdt-ejii^eji^=L (1) 

are not restricted to a rigid body. They hold even when the system is a collection 
of particles moving amongst themselves. We may therefore apply them to find the 
motion of a body which is changing its shape by transference of heat, or by some 
other cause, and is also turning freely in space about its centre of gravity as a fixed 
point*. 



* The equations of motion of a changing body were given by LionviUe in 1858 
in the third volume of his Journal in the form shown in equations (6) of the text. 
The equations marked (9) agree with those given by Prof. Darwin in the Phil, 
Trans. 1876, On the influence of geological changes on the earth's axis of rotation. 
The equations (10) are in substance the same as those of Sir W. Thomson in the 
Appendix C of Prof. Darwin's paper. These are also to be found in the MScanique 
Celeste of Tisserand, 1891. The first use of mean axes is ascribed by Tisserand to 
Gyld6n, SociiURoyale d'Vpsala, 1871. 

R. D. II. 2 
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In many oases the mode in which the body is changing its shape is given, so 
that, if we find the motion in space of any three rectangular axes connected in a 
known manner with the changing body, the motion of eveiy part of the body is 
known. The axes thus chosen to define the motion in space of the body may for 
shortness be called axes of the body. 

There is one method of choosing these axes which has the advantage of 
simplifying the equations of motion. Let a system of axes 0(, Oi;, O j* move about 
the centre of gravity as origin with such angular velocities that, if at any instant 
the changing body were suddenly to become rigid the motion of the axes in the time 
dt would be the same as if they were fixed in the body. These axes possess the 
property that the angular momentum of the changing body about any one of them 
is the same as that of an ideal rigid body which is attached to the axes, and has the 
same instantaneous moments and products of inertia as the changing body. The 
angular momenta can therefore be expressed by the usual formuUe for a rigid body, 
viz. h^ = AOi - l\l^ - £0j , Ac. 

To make this point clear ; let 17, K, fT be the resolved velocities in space of a 
particle of mass m, 0| , Q3, Oj the angular velocities of the axes. Then as in Art. 5 

i;=f'-,;0,+fO,. r=i;'-fOi+fO„ Ac. 

Let J^=2m(i7r-^'), ^,=2m(rt'-m. .1^= 2m (^,' - i,f '), 

80 that Aty At J^ are the angular momenta of that part of the motion of the 
particles of the body which is relative to the axes {, ij, ^. Let h^, h^, h^he the 
whole angular momenta about the axes, we then find by substitution 

A^=Sm(fK-i;I7)=><^+C03-£Oi-DOa (2), 

and two similar equations, where A^ B, C, D, £, F are the moments and products 
of inertia of the body about the axes of {, 17, j*. 

The choice of axes we have described makes them such that 

^^=0, J,=0, A^=0 (3). 

Such axes have been called mean axes by Tisserand in his Micanique Cileste, He 
remarks that they are characterised by the property that the changes in the body 
do not take the form of currents round them. 

We may notice that the positions of the axes are not strictly defined by the 
property that At=Q, ^n^^* A^=0, These equations only determine the motion 

when their initial positions have been chosen. To take a single instance, let the 
body be initially at rest and let internal changes beginning at any instant alter its 
shape and structure. It is evident that at the beginning and throughout all these 
changes, the angular momentum about any axis fixed in space is zero. It follows 
that any rectangular axes fixed in space form a mean system. The angular 
momenta Aty A , A, depend on the motion relative to the axes of ^, 17, ^, and are 
independent of 0^ , 0,, O3. We may therefore now superimpose on the body and the 
axes any the same state of motion, and the axes will continue to be a mean system. 

It sometimes happens that the changes under consideration are so slow, though 
long continued, that the body presents the appearance of being unaltered and rigid 
when viewed for any short time. It is evident that in such cases the mean axes 
will also be sensibly fixed in the body. 

23. Let 0{, Orj, 0^ be the axes of the body, whether mean axes or not. Let 
Ox, Oy, Oz be any other set of axes to which we wish to refer the motion. Let 
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c^> <tf|f <^ be the angular velocities of the axes of the body about the axes of 
reference; 9], ^j* ^s those of the axes of reference themselves. The angular 
momenta of the body about the axes of reference are then 

^ = -4, + >< Wj - Fw^ - Ew,' 

hp=Ap + Bta^-Dta^'-Ffai • (4) 

where A^, Ap, Agtae the components of A^, A^, A^ about the axes of reference, and 
are zero if the axes of the body are mean axes. Also At JB, C, D, £, F are here the 
moments and products of inertia of the body about the axes of reference. 

To obtain the equations of motion we substitute these values of ^^i hp, kg m 
the equations 

h'g'BJig+0Jig=L, &o,, Ao (6). 

If the axes of the body are chosen as the axes of reference, we have ^i = wi i 
^2=<^f 6^=t*^t&e, The equations, after substitution for h^g Ac., take the form 

^{Aui- Fd)^- Eu^+A^ 

+ D(ws«-Wa«)+Fwiw, 

with two other equations. 

In these equations A, fi, C, D, E, F are the moments and products of inertia 
about the axes of the body, while the angular velocities Ui , dw., and the moments 
L, Af, N are referred to these as axes of coordinates. 

If the instantaneous positions of the principal axes are taken as the axes of 
reference, the expressions (4) for /i,* ^> ^« assume very simple forms. The equa- 
tions of motion (5) now become 

^Uwi + ^J-^,(Bw,+i<y) + ^,(Cw3+i4,)=L (7), 

with two similar equations. In these we write 

^i=«i + «i» ^j=W2+c4, B^=iift+*h (8), 

so that oj, a,, a, are the angular velocities with which the principal axes are 
separating from axes of the body. This substitution is made because in most cases 
Oj , a,, a, are very small. The equations now take the form 

^{Aia^-'{B''C)»^^'Buf^-^C<afy+j^Ajg-A^{u^ + a^-^Ag{io^ + a^=L...{% 

with two similar equations. In these equations J, fi, C are the instantaneous 
values of the principal moments of inertia of the body, and the angular velocities 
ctfj, Ac., oj, Ao, are referred to the principal axes as axes of coordinates. 

24. These equations admit of simplification when the instantaneous axis of ro- 
tation is nearly coincident with one principal axis. Taking this axis as that of e, 
both ufi and u^ are then small quantities. If also the internal changes are small and 
periodic, or slow and limited, so that the principal axes do not wander much in the 
body, the angular velocities Ui and w, will remain small throughout the motion. In 
such cases we may sometimes be able to neglect the angular momenta A^t Ap, A, 
due to these internal changes. Taking a set of axes in the body such that the 
principal axes do not deviate far from them, the angular velocities Oj, a,, a,- will 
also be small. We shall also suppose that ^=0 and that L, M are small. 

2—2 
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The third of equations (9) then shows that d (Cwj^dt differs from zero by the 
squares of small quantities. We may therefore write in the small terms of the two 
first equations Cu^^Q^ where G is a constant. We thus obtain 






(10). 



When the body is nniaial and remains so throoghout all changes, A -=3, Since 
we may now take any axes in the equator of the body as principal axes, we may 
farther simplify the equations by so choosing these axes that a,=:0. 

In using these equations the internal changes of the body relatiyely to the axes 
of the body are supposed to be given, so that 04, C4, a, and J, fi, C are known 
functions of U These differential equations when solved will then determine co] and 
io^. The motion in the body of the instantaneous axis follows at once. If required, 
^1* ^s* ^t ^^^ ™^7 ^ found, and the motion in space of the principal axes may be 
deduced from £uler*s equations. 

Taking the case of a nniaxal body, let us suppose that the motion in the body 
of the axis of figure Ox is given by its angular co-ordinates ((, ij, 1) referred to the axes 
0(, O17, Oj*; then {, 17 are known ftmctions of t. Since (a,, C4, a,) are the angular 
velocities with which the principal axes are moving relatively to axes in the body, 
we have 0^= - dfijdt and a^=d^ldL 

If we also suppose that the changes in the body are such that, though the 
positions in the body of the principal axes are sensibly altered, yet the changes 
in magnitude o( A, A, C are so small that we may neglect their variations when 
multiplied by wi, w^, the equations become 

dwi d^ r^ \ 

where /ii=G(C-i!()/ii (7 and F=:G/ii. 

In other problems the positions of the principal axes may be fixed in the body 
while the changes in the moments of inertia are given. In such cases we put 
C4=0, a,=0, a,=0 and regard A, B, C m known functions of the time. 

Ex. 1. Let the earth be regarded as a uniaxal body, having all its principal 
moments of inertia nearly equal, and rotating about its axis of figure with an 
angular velocity n. If the internal changes of the earth are such that the pole of 
the axis of figure has a small annual motion round its mean place so that its 
coordinates are {=|> cos mt, 17 =9 sin mt, the magnitudes of the principal moments 
of inertia remaining sensibly unaltered, prove that the co-ordinates of the pole of 
the instantaneous axis of rotation are 

^1= ^^^ eoBnU + HeoB{fit+K), ^= /^^±^ Biniia+Hsin(Mt + iO» 

where H, K are two arbitrary constants. Helmert's problem. Astnm. Nackr. 
Vol. cxxvi. 

To prove these results we put L=0, if =0 in the equations (11) and substitute for 
(, rf their given values; then ^i=^+ujn and 171 =rf-\-taJn, 



(11). 
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In the actual case of the earth 2wl/i is equal to ten months nearly, and 2ir/ffi is 
equal to a year. 

Ex. 2. An elliptoidf who»e centre O is fixed, contracts by cooling, and being 
$€t in motion in any manner is under the action of no forces. Find the motion. 

The principal diameters are principal axes at O throughout the motion. Let us 
take them as axes of reference. The expressions for the angular moments about 
the axes are ^=:ilw|, h^=sBta^, h^ — Cu^ The equations (6) then become 

j^(.<«i)-(B-(7)w^,=0 

and two similar equations. 

Multiplying these equations by Ja>i, JBa>,, Cw,, adding, and integrating we see 
that Aha^'\'Bhaf-{'Cia^ is constant throughout the motion. To obtain another 
integral, let A = A^(t), B=BJ(t), C-CJ(t) where /(t) expresses the law of cool- 
ing which has been supposed such that the body changes its form very slowly. Let 
i0,/(()=Oj, (ii^(t)=Q2, «^(t)=0,, and pnt<2t/dt'=/(t), then the equations become 

and two similar equations. These may be treated as in the chapter on the motion 
of a body under no forces. Liouville's Journal, 1858. 



On relative motion, 

25. Clalraut'8 Theorem*. The theory of relative motion is 
best understood by viewing it in as many aspects as possible. We 
shall therefore now consider a method of determining the motion 
which is more elementary, and does not in the result make an 
exclusive use of Cartesian co-ordinates. 

Let it be required to refer the motion of a particle P to any 
given set of moving axes. Let P© be the position of P at any 
time t and let Pq be attached to the axes and move with them 
during any short interval. Let / represent the acceleration of P© 
in direction and magnitude at the time t. The particle P will of 
course separate from P^, but as is explained in dynamics of a 
particle the actual acceleration of P in space is the resultant of 
its acceleration relative to Po treated as a fixed point and the 
acceleration / of Pq. The acceleration of P© is called the '^accele- 
ration of the moving space," 

Let x,y,zhe the co-ordinates of the particle P referred to the 

* This method of determining the relative motion of a particle was first given 
by Olairaut in 1742, and afterwards the same rule was demonstrated in a different 
manner by CorioUs. The arguments of the former were criticized and improved by 
M. Bertrand in the nineteenth volume of the Journal Polytechnique, The mode of 
proof of the latter is altogether independent of all co-ordinates. Another demon- 
stration by the use of polar co-ordinates was given in Vol. xn. of the Quarterly 
Journal of Mathematics by the Bev. H. W. Watson. 
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moving axes, and let Xy F, Z be the impressed forces on the 
particle resolved parallel to the axes. Let p, g, r be the re- 
solved velocities of the origin; adding these to the right-hand 
sides of equation (1) in Art. 5 and substituting in (2) we nave 

with similar expressions for F and Z. Here A, B,C, D are func- 
tions of ^1, $2, 0s f i>> ?» ^ and their diflferential coefficients with 
regard to t which it is unnecessary to write down. If a?, y, z were 
constants, all the terms of X would disappear except the last four. 
These then, with the corresponding terms in Y and Z, express the 
acceleration / of a point Pq, ri^dly attached to the axes, but 
occupjring the instantaneous position of P. 

We have now to examine the eflFect of the remaining terms. 
The motion of the axes of reference during any interval dt may 
be constructed by a screw motion along and round some central 
axis 01. Let Udt be the translation along and Cldt the rotation 
round OL Let V represent the velocity of P relative to these 
axes, and let be the angle made by the direction of V with 01, 
Consider now the second and third, terms of X taken together, 
and the coiTcsponding terms of Y and Z, neglecting for the 
moment all the other terms. If we multiply the expressions for 
X, Y, Z hy 0ij0iy 0i respectively the sum of these terms is zero. 
The resultant of the accelerations is therefore perpendicular to 
01. Again, if we multiply the expressions for X, F, Z by dx/dt, 
dy/dt, dz/dt respectively the sum of the terms is again zero. 
The resultant of the accelerations is therefore perpendicular to 
the direction of the relative velocity V. Finally, by adding up 
the squares of the terms, we find that the magnitude of the 
resultant acceleration is 211 F sin 0. 

To determine the manner in which these forces should be 
applied, we must transpose the terms which represent them to the 
other sides of the equations. The first equation then becomes 



m 



fl = ^ + 2m(|^.-J^,)-m(4. + £y + C. + i)). 



and the other two take similcu* forms. These are the equa- 
tions of motion of a particle referred to fixed axes, moving under 
the same impressed forces as before, but with two additional forces. 
These are, first, a force equal and opposite to that represented by 
mf, where/ is the acceleration of the point of moving space occu- 
pied by the particle ; and secondly, a force whose magnitude has 
been shown to be 2mFft sin 0. To determine the direction of this 
force, let the axis of z be taken along the axis 01, and let the 
plane of yz be parallel to the direction of motion of the particle, 
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then ^1 = 0, ^a = 0, and dx/dt = 0. We then easily see that this 
force disappears from the equations giving md^yjdt' and md^z/dt^ ; 
while in that giving Tnd^xjdt^, we have the single term 2m0sdy/dt. 
The magnitude of this force is obviously 2m vh sin 0, and it acts 
alonfi^ the positive direction of the axis of x. This is the left- 
hand side when the receding particle is viewed from the central 
axis 01. 

When these equations have been integrated, the arbitrary con- 
stants are to be determined from the initial values of x, y, z, 
dx/dt, dy/dt, dz/dt These differential coefficients are clearly the 
components of the initial velocity of the particle, taken relatively 
to the moving axes. 

26. Relative motion of a particle. We may express these 
conclusions in the following rule. 

In finding the motion of a particle of mass m with reference 
to any moving axes we may treat the axes as if they were fixed 
in space, provided that we regard the particle as acted on, in 
addition to the impressed forces, by two otiier forces : 

(1) a force equal and opposite to mf, where / represents in 
direction and magnitude the acceleration of the point of moving 
space occupied by the particle. The force mf is called the "force 
of moving space;" 

(2) a force perpendicular to the direction of relative motion 
of the particle, and also to the central axis or axis of rotation of 
the moving axes. This force is measured by 2mVil sin where 
V is the relative velocity of the particle, fl the resultant angular 
velocity of the moving axes, and is the angle between the 
direction of the velocity and the central axis. This force is called 
the compound centrifugal force. 

To find the direction in which the force is to be applied; stand 
with the back along the central axis so that the rotation appears 
to be in the direction of the hands of a watch; then viewing 
the particle receding fi-om the central axis the force acts to the 
left-hand. The central axis may be conveniently called the axis 
of the centrifugal forces. 

27. Ex. If the particle be constrained to move along a curve which is itself 
moving in any manner, the compound centrifugal force, being perpendicular to the 
direction of the relative velocity of the particle, may be included in the reaction of 
the curve. The only force which it is necessary to impress on the particle is the 
force of the moving space. If the curve be turning about a fixed axis with an 
angnlar velocity Q, the components of the accelerating force of moving space are 
clearly (fir tending directly from the axis of rotation, and rdQjdt perpendicular 
to the plane containing the particle and the axis, where r is the distance of 
the particle from the axis. This agrees with the result obtained in the section on 
relative motion in Vol. i. Chap. iv. Art. 213. 
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28. In finding the compound centrifugal force it is useful 
to remember, that we may resolve the angular velocity XI or 
the linear velocity V in any manner that we please, and find 
the forces due to each of the components separately. Though we 
have thus more than two forces which must be applied to the 
particle, yet, by making a proper resolution, some of these may 
either produce no eflFect, and may therefore be omitted, or may 
produce an effect which is easily taken account of. 

29. Relative motion of a Rigid body. When we wish to 
apply Clairaut's theorem to the motion of a rigid body, we must 
consider each particle to be acted on by the two forces which 
depend on the position and velocity of that particle. To find the 
resultant of all these forces, we generally have to effect an 
integration throughout the body. This integration though not 
difficult is sometimes troublesome. Methods of abbreviating 
the process have been formulated but they are omitted here 
because such problems are generally more easily solved by using 
the methods described in Art. 10. 



80. VrlnelpU of Vis VlTa applied to mowing aawa Suppose the system at 
any instant to become fixed to the set of moving axes relative to which the motion is 
required, and calculate what would then be the effective forces on the system. These 
have been called in Art. 25 the forces of moving space. If we apply them as ad- 
ditional impressed forces on the system, but reversed in direction, we may use the 
equation of Vis Viva to determine the relative motion as if the axes were fixed in 
space. This theorem is due to Coriolis, Journal Polytech. 1831. 

If we follow the notation of Art. 24 the accelerations of any point P resolved 
parallel to the rectangular moving axes are 

^-i%e»+i^«,+Ax+Bv + Cz+D 

with two similar expressions for the axes of y and z. The last four terms, with the 
corresponding terms in the other expressions, are the resolved accelerations of 
a point Pq rigidly attached to the axes, but occupying the instantaneous position of 
P. Let us call these X^t Y^, Z^, 

Let us now recur to the proof of the principle of Vis Viva given in Vol. i. 
Chap. vn. Art. 350. To adapt that proof to our present case we have merely to 
substitute the above expressions for d^xjdt^ dsc, in the general equation of virtual 
moments. After substituting for the displacemento dx, iy, 8m their values dx, dy, 
dz, it is clear that the terms containing dxjdt, dyldt, dzjdt disappear. The 
equation after integration becomes 

^^ ((S)*+ (a)'+ (|)}=22!mJ{(X-X,)<fa + (r-y^dy + (^-^,)dr> + C. 

31. Another proof. This theorem of Coriolis also follows at once from that 
given in Art. 25 for all kinds of relative motion. The mode of proof just given has 
the advantage of recurring to first principles. 
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It is olear that when we use the principle of yirtnal yelooities any foroe whose 
line of action is perpendicular to the displacement given to its point of application 
most disappear from the equation. Now in the principle of Vis Viva the displace- 
ment given to every point is the elementary arc described by that point in the time 
dt relative to the axes. The compound centrifugal force acts perpendicularly to 
this arc, and therefore disappears from the equation. But the virtual moments of 
the forces of moving space are not zero, and must be allowed for in the equation. 

32. Ex. A sphere rolls on a perfectly rough planet which turns with a 
uniform angular velocity n o^out a horizontal axis in its own plane. Supposing the 
iNotioM of the sphere to take place in a vertical plane perpendicular to the axis of 
rotation^ find the motion of the sphere relatively to the plane. 

Let Ox be the trace described by the sphere as it rolls on the plane, and let 
Oy be drawn through the axis of rotation perpendicular to Ox in the plane of 
motion of the sphere. Let nt be the angle which Ox makes with a horizontal plane 
through the axis of rotation. Let 4> be the angle that the radius of the sphere which 
was initially perpendicular to the plane makes with the axis of y. Let x^y he the 
co-ordinates of P the centre of the sphere, and Mk* the moment of inertia of the 
sphere about a diameter. 

If the sphere were fixed relatively to the plane its effective forces would be Mn^x 
and Mn*y acting at the centre of gravity, and a couple Mk^dnjdt =0 round the centre 
of gravity. See VoL i. Chap, iv., note to Art. 450. Also the impressed force, viz., 
gravity, is equivalent to j^ sin nt and -gooant parallel to the moving axes. The 
equation of Vis Viva for relative motion is therefore 

(ib'\ d^x 
1 + -j j j^=«'* +!? sin nt. 

This equation might also have been derived from the formulie for moving axes 
given in VoL x. Chap. iv. Art 211 . 

If *>= I a« this equation leads to « = - ^ -? sin nt + Ae"""^^^ + Z?«-"^*' 

where A and B are two constants which depend on the initial conditions of the 
sphere. 

On Motion relative to the Earth, 

33. The motion of a body on the surface of the earth is not 
exactly the same as if the earth were at rest As an illustration 
of the use of the equations of this chapter, we shall proceed to 
determine the equations of motion of a particle referred to axes 
of co-ordinates fixed in the earth and moving with it. 

Let be any point on the surface of the earth whose latitude is 
X. Thus \ is the angle which the normal to the surface of still water 
at makes with the plane of the equator. Let the axis of z be 
the vertical at 0, measured positively in the direction opposite to 
gravity. Let the axes of x and y be respectively a tangent to the 
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meridian and a perpendicular to it, their positive directions being 
respectively south and west. In the figure the axis of y is dotted 
to indicate that it is perpendicular to the plane of the paper. Let 




ft) be the angular velocity of the earth, 6 the distance of the point 
from the axis of rotation. 

We may reduce the point to rest by applying to every 
point under consideration an acceleration equal and opposite to 
that of 0, and therefore equal to oa^b and tending from the axis of 
rotation. We must also apply a velocity equal and opposite to 
the initial velocity of 0. This velocity is wb. The whole figure 
will then be turning about an axis 01, parallel to the axis of 
rotation of the earth, with an angular velocity eo. 

When the particle has been projected from the earth it is acted 
on by the attraction of the earth and the applied acceleration 
ft)'6. The attraction of the earth is not what we call gravity. 
Gravity is the resultant of the attraction of the earth and the 
centrifugal force, and the earth is of such a form that this resultant 
acts perpendicular to the surface of still water. If it were not 
so, particles resting on the earth would tend to slide along the 
8ur£BM;e. It appears, therefore, that the force on a particle at 0, 
after O has been reduced to rest, is equal to gravity. Let this be 
represented by g. 

The equations of motion are much simplified if we neglect 
such small quantities as the diflFerence between the attractions of 
the earth at different points near 0. If a is the equatorial 
radius of the earth, the attraction at a height z above is nearly 
equal to ^r (1 — z/a). Since a is 20926629 feet and 27r/ft) is 
24 hours, we easily find that the centrifugal force at the equator, 
to'a, is equal to <7/289. Hence if we neglect the small term 
gz/a we must also neglect (o^z at all points near 0. The term col^b 
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is not neglected, because at places near the equator b is nearly as 
large as the radius of the eai*th. 

Since the earth is turning round 01 with angular velocity o>, 
the resolved part about Oz ia cosmX, since the angle lOz is the 
complement of \; since the rotation is from west to east, the 
resolved angular velocity is from y to x, which is the negative 
direction, hence ^, = — ©sinX. The resolved angular velocity 
round Ow is ocosX, and is firom y to z, which is the positive 
direction, hence ^i = © cos X. Also since 01 is perpendicular to 
Ov, 0i = 0. Hence, by Art. 4, the actual velocities of any particle 
whose co-ordinates are (x, y, z) axe 



dx 



\ 



t; = ,*: — » cos Xg: — ft) sm Xa? V . 



dt 

dz 
ti; = ^ + ft) cos Xy. 

To find the equations of motion it is only necessary to substitute 
these values in the equations of Ai^t. 5. 

We thus have 

d^^ a ' ^ dy ^ 

^^-2ft)cosX^^-2ft,8mXj-=r 



y, 



d^z 



4- 2ft) cos X 



^? = - 



where the terms (X, Y, Z) include all the accelerating forces, 
except gravity, which act on the particle. These equations agree 
with those given by Poisson, Journal Polytechniqiie, 1838. 

34. If we retain the terms containing ft)^ and include the 
difference between the attractions at (x, y, z) and in the forces 
X, Y, Z, the equations of motion are 

- + 2ft) sin X -;j{ — ft)' sin' \x — g)' sin X cos X^ = A", 



dt' 



dt 



d^z dv 

T^ -h 2ft) cos ^ ;^ ■" ^^ cos' \z — ft)'- sin X cos Xa; = — ^ + ^. 
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35. Ex. 1. As an example, let ns consider the case of a particle dropped from a 
height A. The initial conditions are therefore or, y, dxjdt, dyjdt^ dzjdt all zero, and 
z=h. As a first approximation, neglect all the terms containing the small factor w. 
Then we have x=0, y=0, z=h- ^gf^. 

For a second approximation, we may substitute these values of (x, y, z) in the 
small terms. We have after integration 

x=Ot y= - JwcosX^yf, z = h-'igtK 

Thus there will be a small deviation towards the east, proportional to the cube 
of the time of descent. There will be no southerly deviation, and the vertical 
motion will be the same as if the earth were at rest. 

An elementary demonstration of this result will make the whole argument 
clearer. Let the particle be dropped from a height h vertically over 0. Then, 
being reduced to rest, the particle is really projected eastwards with a velocity 
<ah cos X. Hence, if the direction of gravity did not alter owing to the rotation of 
the earth about 01, the particle would describe a parabola, and the easterly deviation 
would be {tah cos X) t, where ( is the time of falling. Since h^^gf^t this deviation is 
i w cos X^(*. The rotation ta about 01 is equivalent to w sin X about Oz and w cos X 
about Ox, The former does not alter the position of OC the normal to the surface 
of the earth, which is the direction of gravity. The latter turns OC in any 
time ( through an angle ta cos X(. Thus gravity gradually changes its direction 
as the particle falls. The particle is therefore acted on by a westerly component 
=:g sin (w cos Xt), which, since u>t is small, is nearly equal to gb> cos X(. Let y* be the 
distance of the particle from the position of the plane xz in space at the moment 
when the particle began to fall, and let y' be measured positively to the west. The 
equation of motion of the particle in space is therefore d^*ldt^=gu>t cos X. Inte- 
grating this and remembering that, as explained above, dy'jdt = -uh cos X when 
( = 0, we get 1^' = - wht cos X + \giofi cos X. When the particle reaches the ground we 
have y'=y very nearly, and h=igt^, thus the deviation westwards is -|a>pt'cosX, 
which is the same as before. If it be not evident that y'=y, it may be shown thus. 
In the time t, Oy, Oz have turned through a very small angle $=<a cos Xt, hence, as 
in transformation of axes, y'= y cos ^ - 2 sin ^, which gives y'=y when we reject the 
squares of $. 

Ex. 2. A particle is projected vertically upwards in vacuo with a velocity V, 
Show that on reaching the ground again there is no deviation to the south but the 
deviation to the west is 4w cos X F>/3^. [Laplace, iv. p. 341.] 

Ex. 3. A particle is dropped from a height h and faUs to the earth. If the 
resistanoe of the air be kv*, where v is the relative velocity of the particle and air, 
show that the deviation to the south is still zero, but the deviation to the east is 

1 - . j; n\ \ where t is the time of descent and the squares of k 

are neglected. Laplace gives the expansion for several powers of k when the 
resistanoe varies as the square of the relative velocity. [Mee, Celeste, iv. p. 337.] 

36. In many cases it will be found convenient to refer the 
motion to axes more generally placed. Let be the origin, and 
let the axes be fixed relatively to the earth, but in any directions 
at right angles to each other. Let ^i, ^s, ^^ be the resolved 
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parts of « about these axes, then d,, 0^, d, are known constants. 
After substituting firom Art. 4 in the equations of motion given 
in Art. 5 we get 

d^z ^dx a c.dy ^ „ 

For eiample, if we wish to determine the motion of a projectile, it is 
oonvenient to take the axis of z vertical and the plane of xz to be the plane of 
pz^jeetion. Let the axis of x make an angle p with the meridian, the angle being 
meMored from the sonth towards the west. Then 

^2=woosXooB/3, ^2= -wcosXsin/S, ^,= -a>BinX. 

These equations may be solved in any particular case by the 
method of continued approximation. If we neglect the small 
terms we get a first approximation to the values of (x, y, z). To 
find a second approximation we may substitute these values in the 
terms containing oo, and integrate the resulting equations. As 
the equations are only true on the supposition that co^ may be 
neglected, we cannot proceed to a third approximation. 

87. Ex. 1. A particle is projected with a velocity r in a direction making an 
angle a with the horizontal plane, and such that the vertical plane through the 
dizeotion of projection makes an angle p with the plane of the meridian, the angle /3 
being measured from the south towards the west. If x be measured horizontally in 
the plane of projection, y be measured horizontally in a direction making an angle 
/9+iv with the meridian, and z verticaUy upwards from the point of projection, 
prove that x = V coBat-^(V Bin at^ - ^gfi) (a co&\ sin p, 

y = ( F sin ai^ - Igt^) u> cos X cos p-\-V cos atht sin X, 

z=Vanat-igt^- rcosat'wcosX sin/3, 

where X is the latitude of the place, and <a the angular velocity of the earth about its 
axis of figure. 

Show also that the increase of range on the horizontal plane through the point 
of projection is 4w sin p cos X sin a (| sin' a - cos' a) V^lg*^ 

and that the deviation to the right of the plane of projection is 

4w sin' a (i cos X cos /3 sin a + sin X cos a) V^jg*, 

Ex. 2. A buUet is projected from a gun nearly horizontaUy with great velocity 
80 that the trajectory is nearly flat, prove that the deviation is nearly equal to 
RUa sin X, where R is the range, and the other letters have the same meaning as in 
the last question. The deviation is always to the right of the plane of firing in the 
Northern hemisphere, and to the left in the Southern hemisphere. It is asserted 
(Gemotes Reiidut, 1866) that the deviation due to the earth's rotation as calculated 
by tlus formula is as much as half the actual deviation in Whitworth*s gun. 
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We may arrive at this result in an elementary way. The bullet after it leaves 
the earth describes its path in spaoe, while the axes of referenoe turn with the earth 
round the vertical at the point of projection with an angular velocity w sin X. The 
bullet is therefore left behind by the axes, and after a time t we have y=xtu)Bin\, 
As explained in Art. 35, the effect of the resolved angular velocity about a horizontal 
line at the point of projection is here neglected. The solution is therefore only 
approximately true when the trajectory is flat and the error increases with the time 
of flight. 

The terms containing the factor w are so small that it is unusual to make any 
allowance for them in aiming a gun at a target, except when the velocity of pro- 
jection V is very great. In such cases it is enough to retain the terms which contain 
r as a factor. If however the trajectory is flat, the vertical velocity F sin a is small 
and there is no reason for retaining the term. Taking only the principal terms, we 
see from the results of the last Example that 

a;=rco8eU ys F cos at^ sin X 

«= Tsin at - i^'~ Fcosat*^ cos Xsin/9. 

It follows that throughout the motion y^xtttainX, It appears also that the 
time the bullet takes to reach the target is (on these suppositions) independent of the 
motion of the earth. The vertical deviation of the bullet from its parabolic path at 
the moment of reaching the target is -xtuooBXamp, This is to be measured 
upwards when positive ; the deviation is therefore upwards or downwards according 
as the target is on the east or the west side of the meridian. 

It may be objected that in obtaining these results we have neglected the resistance 
of the air, whose effects in altering the parabolic path are much greater than those 
of the rotation of the earth. So long however as we reject the squares both of w 
and of the constant of resistance, the deviations due to w from an unresisted are the 
same as those from a resisted path. 

38. Difturbance of a Pendulum. Let us apply the equa- 
tions of Art 36 to determine the effect of the rotation of the earth 
on the motion of a pendulum. In this, as in some other cases, it 
is found advantageous to refer the motion to axes not fixed in 
the earth but moving in some known manner. Let the axis of z 
be vertical as before, and let the axes of x and y move slowly 
round the vertical with angular velocity oi sin X in the direction 
from the south towards the west. In this case we have 

01 = 0} cos X cos )8, ^, = — 6) cos X sin fi, 

and ^j = — 6) sin X + 0) sin X = 0, 

where fi is the angle the axis of x makes with the tangent to the 
meridian, so that d/S/dt = a> sin X. If, as before, we neglect quanti- 
ties which contain the square of oi as a factor, the terms which 
contain dOijdt and dO^dt must be omitted. Hence the required 
equations may be obtained from those of Art. 36 by putting ^3 = 0. 

If m be the mass of the particle, / the length of the string, and 
T the tension ; the equations are 
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J-; — 26) COS X sin p J ; = 1 

dp at ml 



- ,^1 — 26) cos \cobB -j^ = , 

eft' ^ dt m I 



>, 



u'^r clj? ut/ T L ^ z 

j^r + 2c« cos X sin fl t: + 26) cas X cos )8 -^ =5= - or + r~ 

or ar at m 6 , 

the origin being taken at the lowest point of the arc of oscillation. 

If the oscillation be sufficiently small z differs from zero by small 
quantities of the order of a^ where a is the semi-angle of oscil- 
lation. The last equation then shows that T differs from mg by 
quantities of the order of 6)a at least. If then we neglect terms of the 
order of wo* and a*, we may put mg for T in the two first equations, 
and neglect the terms containing (odz/dt The equations of motion 
thus become the same as for a pendulum attached to a fixed 
point If ln*—g the solutions of the equations are clearly 

x = Acoa(nt+C), y = B sin (nt + D). 

The small oscillations of a pendulum on the earth refeiTed to 
axes turning round the vertical with angular velocity to sin X are 
therefore the same as those of an imaginary pendulum suspended 
from an absolutely fixed point. 

. Let us then suppose the pendulum to be drawn aside so as to 
make with the vertical a small angle a and then let go. Relatively 
therefore to the axes moving round the vertical with angular 
velocity a> sin X we must suppose the particle to be projected with 
a velocity I sin ato sin X perpendicular to the initial plane of dis- 
placement. We have then when ^ = 0, x = la, y =• 0, dx/dt = 0, 
dy/dt = — lao) sin X. It is then easy to see that in the above values 
of X and y, C and D are both zero, and that the particle describes 
an ellipse, the ratio of the axes being 6) sin X (l/g)^. The effect of 
the rotation of the earth is to make this ellipse turn round the 
vertical with uniform angular velocity co sin X m a direction from 
south to west. If the angle a be not so small that its square may 
be neglected, it is known oy dynamics of a particle that, indepen- 
dently of all considerations of the rotation of the earth, there will 
be a progression of the apsides of the ellipse. It is therefore 
necessary for the success of the experiment that the length / of 
the pendulum should be very great. This motion of the apsides 
depending on the magnitude of a is in the opposite direction to 
that caused by the rotation of the earth. 

It also appears that the time of oscillation is unaffected by the 
rotation of the earth, provided the arc of oscillation be so small 
that the effects of forces whose magnitude contains the factor eoar 
may be neglected. 
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39. Ex. 1. In Foaoaiilt*8 experiment, a long pendnlom is sospended from a 
point over the centre of a ciroalar table, and the arc of oscillation is seen to pass 
from one diameter to another. Show that the arc of the circular rim of the table 
described by the plane of oscillation in one day is equal to the difference in length 
between two parallels of latitude one through the centre and the other through the 
northern or southern point of the rim. This theorem is due to Prof. J. R. Toung. 

Ex. 2. A heavy particle is suspended from a fixed point of support by a string 
of length a, and the effect of the rotation of the earth is neglected. In the two 
following cases the path of the particle is very nearly an ellipse whose apses advance 
in each complete revolution of the particle through an angle /3 . 2r. If b and e be 
the major and minor semi-axes of the ellipse, prove (1) that when b and e are small 
compared with a, p=\bcld^, and (2) that when b and e are not small compared with 
a, but are very nearly equal, {fi + 1)~2= i _ ^b^JaK 

Ex. S. A pendulum, at rest relatively to the earth, is started in any direction 
with a small angular velocity, show that tiie oscillations will take place in a vertical 
plane turning uniformly round the vertical so that the pendulum becomes vertical 
once in each half oscillation. 

Ex. 4. Let be the angle which JEi pendulum of length I makes with the vertical, 
and the angle which the vertical plane containing the pendulum makes with a 
vertical plane which turns round the vertical with uniform angular velocity w sin X 
in a direction from south to west. Prove that, when terms depending on w* are 
neglected, the equations of motion become 

where il is an arbitrary constant, and the other letters have the meanings given to 
them in Art. 36. See M. Quet in LiouviUe*$ Journal^ 1853. 

These equations will be found convenient in treating the motion of a pendulum. 
They may be easily obtained by transforming those given in Art. 38 to polar 
co-ordinates. 

40. Difltnrbaiioes of motion in on« piano. In the first volume of this treatise 
a chapter was devoted to the discussion of the motion of a body or a system of 
bodies constrained to remain in a fixed plane. This plane was treated as if it 
were really fixed in space. But since no plane can be found which does not move 
with the earth, it is important to determine what effect the rotation of the earth will 
have on the motion of these bodies. Let us treat this as an example of the method 
of Clairaut and Ck>riolis given in Art. 25. 

Let the plane make an angle X with the axis of the earth. Let a point O in 
this plane be on the surface of the earth, and let it be reduced to rest. Then, as 
proved in Art. 38, the moving bodies while in the neighbourhood of O are acted on 
by their weights in a direction normal to the surface of the earth. The earth is 
now turning round an axis through O parallel to the axis of figure with a constant 
angular velocity w. Let this angular velocity be resolved into two, viz., - w sin X 
about an axis perpendicular to the plane, and ta cos X about an axis in the plane. 
Now the square of w is to be rejected, hence, by the principle of the superposition of 
small motions, we may determine the whole effect of these two rotations by adding 
together the effects produced by each separately. 
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It is a known theorem that if a partiele be constrained to move in a plane which 
tarns ronnd any axis in that plane with a constant angular velocity w cos X, the 
motion may be found by regarding the plane as fixed and impressing an accelera- 
tion diV cos' X on the particle, where r is the distance of the particle from the axis. 
This may be deduced, as in Art. 26, from the theorem of Clairaut. This impressed 
acceleration is to be neglected because it depends on the square of w. The angular 
velocity « cos X has therefore no sensible effect. 

If the bodies be free to move in the plane, the effect of the rotation - w sin X is to 
tnm the axes of reference round the normal to the plane drawn through the point 
O. If then we calculate the motion without regard to the rotation of the earth, 
taking the initial conditions relative to fixed space, the effect of the rotation of the 
earth may be allowed for by referring this motion to axes turning round the normal 
with angular velocity - (a sin X. For example, if the body be a heavy particle sus- 
pended by a long string from a point O fixed relatively to the earth, it is really 
constrained to move in a horizontal plane, and the reasoning given above shows 
that the plane of oscillation will appear to a spectator on the earth to revolve with 
angular velocity - » sin X round the vertical. 

If the bodies be constrained to revolve with the plane, it will be required to find 
the motion relatively to that plane. We must therefore apply to each particle the 
force of moving space and the compound centrifugal force. If r be the distance of 
any particle of mass m from O, the former is mrta^ sin^ X. Tliis is to be neglected 
because it depends on the square of w. The latter is therefore the only force to be 
considered. Let us replace it by a resultant force acting at the centre of gravity 
of the body and a couple. We notice that, by Art. 2:1, the components of the 
compound centrifugal force on any particle are algebraic functions of dxjdt, dyjdt^ 
dzfdt of the first degree. By Vol. i. Art. 14, their moment about the centre of 
gravity is equal to that of the compound centrifugal forces after the centre of 
gravity has been reduced to rest. Since each particle of the body is then moving 
in the plane of constraint perpendicular to its radius vector drawn from the centre 
of gravity as origin, the compound centrifugal force on it acts along the radius 
vector, and has therefore no moment about the centre of gravity. The couple 
therefore is zero. Again, the resultant force at the centre of gravity is the same as 
if all the mass were collected at that point, and is therefore equal to - 2MV(a sin X, 
where Af is the mass of the body and V the velocity of the centre of gravity. 

The effect of the rotation of the earth may therefore be allowed for by treating 
the earth as fixed and applying this force at the centre of gravity of the body. 
The ratio of this force to gravity for a particle moving 32 feet per second, is at 
most 4«'/24.60.60, which is less than a five thousandth. This is so small that, 
except under special circumstances, its effect is imperceptible. 

41. Disturbance of the motion of a rigid body. Hitherto 
we have considered chiefly the motion of a single particle. The 
effect of the rotation of the earth on the motion of a rigid body 
will be more easily understood when the methods to be described 
in the following chapters have been read. If, for example, a body 
be set in rotation about its centre of gravity, it will not be difficult 
to determine its motion as viewed by a spectator on the earth, 
when we know its motion in space. It seems, therefore, sufficient 

R. D. IL 3 
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here to consider the peculiarities which these problems present, 
and to seek illustrations which do not require any extended use of 
the equations of motion. 

42. The effect of the rotation of the earth is in general so 
small compared with that of gravity, that it is necessary to fix the 
centre of gravity in order that the effects of the former may be 
perceptible. Even when this is done, the friction on the points of 
support and the other resistances, cannot be wholly done away 
with. If, however, the apparatus be made with such care that 
these resistances are small, the effects of the rotation of the earth 
may be made to accumulate, and after some time to become 
sufficiently great to be clearly perceptible. 

If a body be placed at rest relatively to the earth and fi*ee to 
turn about its centre of gravity as a fixed point, it is actually in 
rotation about an axis parallel to the axis of the earth. Unless 
this axis be a principal axis, the body does not continue to rotate 
about it, and thus a change takes place in its state of motion. 
By referring to Euler's equations, we see that the change 
in the position of the axis of rotation is due to the terms 
(-4— 5)6)i6)g, (B — C)€i)ffi}^, {C — A)o>itOi. The body having been 
placed apparently at rest, o>i, oi,, oi, are small quantities of the 
same order as the angular velocity of the earth ; these terms are, 
therefore, of the order of the squares of small quantities. Whether 
they are great enough to produce any visible effect or not depends 
on their ratio to the frictional forces which could be called into 
play. But, since these frictional forces are sufficient to prevent 
any relative motion, these terms will in general be just cancelled 
by the frictional couples introduced into the right-nand sides of 
Euler's equations. The body, therefore, continues at rest relatively 
to the earth. 

In order that some visible effect may be produced, it is usual 
to impress on the body a very great angular velocity about some 
axis. If this be the axis of ©j, the terms in Euler's equations, 
which are due to the centrifugal forces, and which contain o>, as a 
factor, become greater than when o), had no such initial value. 
The greater this initial angular velocity, the greater these terms 
will be, and the more visible we may expect their effects on the 
body to be. 

If the angular velocity thus communicated to the body be 
sufficient to turn it only once in a second, it is still 24 x 60 x 60 
times as great as the angular velocity of the earth. In such 
problems, therefore, we may regard the angular velocity of the 
earth as so small, compared with the existing angular velocities 
of the body, that the square of the ratio may be neglected. 
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As an example* of the application of these principles, we have 
selected one case of the gyroscope, which admits of an elementary 
solution. More general cases are considered further on. 

43. Ex. The centre of gravity of a tolid of revolution isfixed, while the axit of 
figure i$ eonttrained to remain in a plane fixed relatively to the earth. The solid 
being set in rotation about its axis offigure^ it is required to find the motion. 

Let OS refer the motion to moving axes. Let the centre of gravity be the origin, 
the plane of yz the plane fixed relatively to the earth. Let the axis of figure be the 
axis of Zy and let it make an angle x with the projection of the axis of rotation of the 
earth on the plane of yt. Let this projection, for the sake of brevity, be called the 
axis of X* Let jp be the angular velocity of the earth about its axis, a the angle which 
the normal to the plane of yz makes with the axis of the earth. We suppose p to 
be reckoned positive when the rotation is in the standard direction usually taken as 
positive, so that when viewed from the positive extremity of the axis, the rotation 
appears to be in the direction of the hands of a watch. Since the earth turns from 
west by south to east, it follows, if the angle a 
be measured from the northern extremity P of 
the axis, that p is really negative and is repre- 
sented in Art. S3 by -w. The motion of the 
moving axes is given by 

^i=jpcosa + dx/de, 
9^=p sin a sin x> 
9^=p sin a cos x* 

Let (0|, w,, 6)^ be the angular velocities of the 
body about the moving axes ; A^A^ C the princi- 
pal moments of inertia at the centre of gravity. 

Let R be the reaction by which the axis of figure is constrained to remain in 
the fixed plane, then R acts parallel to the axis of x. Let h be the distance of its 
point of application from the origm. The angular momenta about the axes are 
respectively ^^^^^^^i* h^^Ata^^ h^=C(a^, 




* M. Quet has published in Liouville^s Journal^ 1853, a memoir on relative 
motion and the application to the pendulum and several forms of the gyroscope. 
The problem considered in Art. 43 is one of those solved by him, though in a 
different manner. 

The application of Lagrange's equations to relative motion has been discussed 
by Ed. Bour in a memoir presented to the French Academy in 1856 and afterwards 
published in Liouville's Journal, 1863. He forms an expression for the vis viva 
similar to that given in Art. 44, equation (1), and applies it to various problems. 
The principal object of his memoir is to show by the solution of some problems a 
little more complicated than those usually given in treatises on mechanics the 
advantages which result by using the canonical . forms of Hamilton and Jacobi. 
He therefore continually uses the principal function of Hamilton to obtain the 
solutions of his problems. Lagrange's equations have also been used by Lottner in 
Crelle^s Journal, 1857. His processes are somewhat complicated, but they have been 
abbreviated by Prof. Gilbert of Louvain, who supplied a ** compte rendu " to the 
Association Franqaise in 1878 and another to the Academy in 1882, Tome xciv. In 
both of these he continually refers to a memoir published by him, which how- 
ever the author has not seen. 

3—2 
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Substituting in Art. 10, the equations of motion are 

Sinoe the ads of ^e is fixed in the body, we see by Art. 3, that t^=Bif <a2=0^ 
The hut equation of motion, therefore^ shows that u^ is constant. It should however 
be remembered that Wj is not the apparent angular velocity of the body as viewed 
by a spectator on the earth. If fi, be the angular velocity relatively to the moving 
axes, we have by Art. 3, n, =(1)3- ^3, so that 

fi, +i> sin a cos x = constant. 

Thus the body, if so small a difference could be perceived, would appear to rotate 
slower or quicker the nearer its axis approached one extremity or the other of the 
projection of the axis of the earth's rotation on the fixed plane. 

The first equation of motion, after substitution for uii, ta^, 0^, 0^, their values in 
terms of x* becomes 

A -~ - Ap^ ern^ a sin X cos x + Cnp Bin a Bin x=0, 

where n has been written for <ay The second term should be rejected as compared 

with the third, since it depends on the square of the small quantity p, Art 33. 

We have, therefore, 

<Px C7 . . 
■5?~" ^npsmasmx. 

This is the equation of motion of a pendulum under the action of a force 
constant in magnitude, and whose direction is along the axis of x* i*^* the projection 
of the axis of rotation of the earth on the fixed plane. The body being set in 
rotation about its axis of figure, we see that that axis immediately begins to 
approach one extremity or the other of the axis of x ^th a continually increasing 
angular velocity. When the axis of figure reaches the axis of x* its angular velocity 
begins to decrease, and it comes to rest when it makes an angle on the other side 
of the axis of x equal to its initial value. The oscillation will then be repeated 
continually. 

The axis of figure oscillates about that extremity of the axis of x* which, 
when X iB measured from it, makes the coefficient on the right-hand side of the last 
equation negative. This extremity is such that, when the axis of figure is passing 
through it, the rotation n of the body is in the same direction as the resolved 
rotation p of the earth. 

If we compare bodies of different form, we see that the time of oscillation depends 
only on the ratio of C to il. It is otherwise independent of the structure or form of 
the body. The greater this ratio the quicker will the oscillation be. For a solid of 
revolution the ratio is greatest when 2?fu'=0. In this case the ratio is equal to 2, 
and the body is a circular disc or ring. 

If we compare the different planes in which the axis may be constrained to 
remain, we see that the motion is the same for all planes making the same angle 
with the axis of the earth. It is therefore independent of the inclination of the 
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plane to the horizon at the place of observation. The time of oscillation is 
least, and the motion of the axis most perceptible, when a=iT, i.e. when the plane 
is parallel to the axis of rotation of the earth. If the plane be perpendicular to the 
axis of the earth, the axis of figure does not oscillate, but if the initial value of dxidt 
is zero, it remains at rest in whatever position it may be placed. 

44. Application of Lagrange's equations. Let the body 
be referred to a system of axes with a fixed origin 0, whose 
angular motions about themselves are given by 0i, 02, 0%. If 
\y fi, V are the direction cosines of their instantaneous axis 07, 
and the angular velocity about it, then 0^ = X^, 0^ = /t*^, 0% = v0. 
The vis viva of the body is 

where accents denote dififerential coefficients with regard to the 
time. Let 2iJ be the vis viva of the motion relative to the 
moving axes, then 

We find by expansion 

T = R'^N0 + \I0' (1). 

where N=\Zm (yz' - zy') + iiZm (zx' - xz') + I'Sm (xy' - yx') 

1= i/»2m {a^ + y^) + &c. - ^kfitmxy - &c. 

so that N is the angular momentum of the relative motion, and I is 
the moment of inertia of the body about the instantaneous axis 01 of 
the aaes of reference. 

We may verify this result for the case of a rigid body turning about the origin as 
a fixed point by notiolng that its Vis Viva is 

A (Oi + B\f +5(02 + ^m)^ + ^'(08 + Bii)\ 

where O^, O,, R, are the relative angular velocities of the body. Expandmg this we 
arrive at equation (1). 

If the origin of the moving axes is not fixed, let a, /8, 7 be its 
components of acceleration in space along the axes of reference. 
To reduce to rest we apply these with reversed signs to every 
point of the system, Art. 33. The resultant of each of these 
systems of parallel forces is a single force acting at the centre of 
gravity of the body. These may be included in the force function 
by adding to U the term 

K = -M(dx+^y + yz) (2), 

where x, y, z are the co-ordinates of the centre of gravity, and M 
is the mass of the body. 

The Lagrangian function is therefore 

i = i2 + iV^^+i/^+(7+ir (3), 
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and if q be any one of the independent variables on which the 
position of the body is made to depend, we have the typical 
equation 

d dL dL ___ ^ , . V 

dtd4"di ^ ^' 

In appljdng these equations to find the motion of a body 
relative to the earth we neglect as explained above the term \Iu^. 
For the reasons given in Art. 42, the centre of gravity of the body 
is usually fixed relatively to the earth, so the terms in the force 
function due to gravity ao not appear. The term represented b^ 
K may also be omitted for the same reason. If, then, gravity is 
the only acting force the Lagrangian function reduces to 

L = R + Nd (5). 

One integral of the equations (4) can be found by the principle of Vis Viva. The 
method of treating the equations used in Vol. i. Chap. yiii. Art. 407, does not apply 
here because T is not a homogeneous function of the velocities. For the sake 
of increased generality, let us suppose that L=Lo+Iii+&c. + L,(* where L^ is a 
homogeneous function of n dimensions of the velocities of the co-ordinates. When 
L has the value (8) this expression reduces to the first three terms. Multiplying 
each of the equations comprised in the typical form (4) by the corresponding q' 
and adding the results we have 

Mi(^$)-^f}-^'f-«. »■ 

where Z implies summation for all the variables. Now 

since L^ does not contain t explicitly. It immediately follows by integrating (6) 

that 

(n--l)L^+(n-2)L^i+Ao.+L,-Lo=fe, (7), 

where the term L^ is absent and h is an arbitrary constant. When the expression 
for L contains only three terms, this reduces to L^- Lq^^H or 

R-iW-U'K^h (8). 

In applying this equation to motion relative to the earth when $^ is rejected and 
the centre of gravity is fixed we have 

R=zK (9). 

Ex. 1. Ai an example of the use of these equatiom, let us consider the problem 
already solved in Art, 48. 

To find R and N we notice that Oz separates from Ox in a fixed plane with 
angular velocity x\ the relative motion may therefore be constructed by the angular 
velocities fii=x'> Os=0, 03=0' where <p is the angle a plane through Oz fixed in 
the body makes with the plane xOz, We therefore have 

2R=Ax!^ + C<p'\ N=Ax! C08a + C^' sin a cos x, 

T=i{Ax'^ + Cip'^)+p(Ax'ooBa + C<p'BinaooBx)^ 
+ ip^{A (cos'a + sin^o sin^x) + C sin'o cos'x }i 
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where the notation of Art. 48 has been followed. Using this value of T as the 
Lagrangian function and taking g to be ^ and x in turn, we have 

^' +p sin a COS x= w, 

-^x"+i'^0'8inosinx-p'8in'a(ii - C)8inxco8x=0. 

Eliminating ^* from the second equation we obtain the same results as in Art. 43. 

Ex. 2. If gravity at each point of a body is regarded as the resultant of the 
terrestrial attraction and the centrifugal force at that point, prove that the force 
function V differs from that due to gravity by - J J^ - ^ 3/62^«, where 6 is the 
distance of the centre of gravity from the axis of the earth. It will be observed 
that in forming the Lagrangian function L the terms \10'^ in JJ and T cancel each 
other, so that when the centre of gravity of the body is fixed and the force function 
dne to gravity is treated as a constant the expression L = i2 + 2y^^ is correct including 
the square of B, [Gilbert's Theorem.] 

45. Ex. A very general form of the gyroscope is that in which the axis of the 
gyrating body is free to move in all directional about the centre of gravity, which 
is fixed relatively to the earth. One construction by which this freedom may be 
obtained is as follows. 

A nniaial body can turn freely about its axis of figure C'OG^ which is pivotted 
on the inside of a metal ring CY^C'Y{ so that C'OC is a diameter, the point 
being the centre of gravity of the body and the centre of the ring. The external 
extremities of that diameter Y-^OY^ of this ring which is perpendicular to C'OC are 
pivotted at two points Y,, Y^ on the inside of a second ring external to the former, 
having Y^'OY^ for a diameter, and for its centre. This external ring is free to 





move about a diameter Z^'OZ^ perpendicular to Y^'OY^. The diameter OZ^ is fixed 
relatively to the earth and will be taken as an axis of z, the plane of xz is also 
fix6d relatively to the earth and will be taken to contain the straight line OP, drawn 
parallel to the northern direction of the axis of rotation of the earth. 

In the first diagram the internal and external rings are shown folded into the 
plane of FgiT,. In the second diagram all that portion of the figure is represented 
which lies in the positive octant of the axes X^Y^i- ^^^ i°^^^ '"^S ^^s ^^^ 
tamed round its axis Y^Y^' through an angle 0. The axis Ox which is fixed 
relatively to the earth and lies in the plane X-^Y.^ has also been sketched. 
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Let the angle xOX^ which defines the position in space of the external ring he 
^; let the angle Z^OC defining the position of the internal ring be $; and let the 
angle made by a plane passing through OC and fixed in the nniaxal body with X^Z^ 
be 4>. These angles are the co-ordinates of the gyroscope, which has therefore three 
degrees of freedom. With two rings only we notice that the nngles 0, ^, <p are the 
Eolerian angular co-ordinates of the uniaxal body. 

By increasing the nomber of rings we could increase the degrees of freedom and 
generalize the instrument. On the other hand we can reduce the number of 
independent co-ordinates by introducing any restrictions we please. Thus in the 
example discussed in Art. 48 where the axis OC is restricted to lie in one plane, we 
have ^ equal to a constant. 

Let {A^ A, C)t {Ai, A^^^ C^), (A^y A^^ 0,) be the principal moments of inertia at 
of the uniaxal body, the internal and external rings. We then have 

2R=A (6'^ + sin2 di^'^ + C (0' + ^ cos ^)« + .^j (6"^ + cos* dyf^'^) + Cj^'^ siu^ + A^f\ 

The first two terms represent the vis viva of the uniaxal body, the third and fourth 
terms represent that of the internal ring. These are obtained from the first two by 
putting ^'=0, interchanging A and C in the coefficients of ^', and adding the 
suffixes. 

Let X, ju, 1^ be the direction cosines of OP referred to OC as axis of Z, , OF^y, as 
axis of Yi and an axis OX^ perpendicular to both ; let t be the angle zOP. The 
angular momentum about OP is then 

2\r= -J sin ^f'X-HJ^V+C(0'-H ^' cos ^) IT 

- Cj sin ^^'X -♦- Ay0'iA + ^ if cos ^ir -h A^yj^' cos t. 

We also have the geometrical relations 

X= - cos 1 sin ^ + sin t cos ^ cos ^, 

/i= -sinisinf, 

p= cos t cos ^ + sin i sin tf cos ^. 

Representing the angular velocity of the earth by p measured positively in the 
direction X^Y^^ and putting 

P=i4i + iij+(J-i4j + Ci)sin3^, 
the Lagrangian function becomes, when the square of j> is rejected, 
L=J(ii+ii,)^+iP^'«+iC(0'-hf'cosd)» 
+2? cos i [Pf -h C (0' + f cos B) cos 6] 

+|) 8ini[{C0' + ((7 + i4i -A - CJ f cos ^} sindcos ^- (^+/ii) ^ sin ^]. 
The equation corresponding to vis viva becomes 

( J -h ^i) ^^2 ^. p^'2 + e (0' + f cos ^)2 = a. 
Putting q in equation (4) equal to and ^ in turn we have 

0' + (yj/ +2? cos i) cos $ -hp sin % sin d cos ^ = /3, 

- fp (f -HP cos i) + C {0' + (f ■\- p cos i) cos 0] cos ^ | 

+p sin i[C0' sin ^ sin ^-h (2^1 + C-Ci) cos ^^' -1-2 (^ -ill -C + Ci)8in«dcos^d']=0, 

where a and /3 are arbitrary constants. 

When the fixed axis Oz is parallel to the axis of the earth, t=0. The last 
equation is then a perfect differential, and we thus have a third integral. 
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46. Ex. 1. Show that a person famished with the particular form of the 
gyroBoope described in Art. 43, could, without any Astronomical observations, 
determine the latitude of the place, the direction of the rotation of the earth, and 
the length of the sidereal day. This remark is due to M. Quet. 

Ex. 2. If the body be a rod, and its centre of gravity supported without friction, 
prove that it could rest in relative equilibrium either parallel or perpendicular to 
the projection of the earth^s axis on the plane of constraint. If it be placed in any 
other position, its motion will be very slow, depending on p\ but it will oscillate 
about a mean position perpendicular to the projection of the earth's axis. 

Ex. 8. If the axis of figure be acted on by a frictional force producing a 
retarding couple, whose moment about the axis of x bears a constant ratio fi to the 
moment of the reactional couple about the axis of |/, and if the fixed plane be 
parallel to the axis of the earth, find the small oscillations about the position of 
equilibrium. Show that the position at any time t is given by 

X=Le"^^cos[(Cnp/^ -X2)it + 3jn, 

where 2A\=fi {Cn-^Ap), and L and If are two constants depending on the initial 
conditions. 

Ex. 4. The centre of gravity of a solid of revolution is fixed, while the axis of 
figure is constrained to remain in the surface of a smooth right cone fixed relatively 
to the earth. Show that the axis of figure will oscillate about the projection of the 
axis of rotation of the earth on the surface of the cone, and that the time of a com- 
plete small oscillation about the mean position will be 2v {A sin ejCpn sin /3)^ 
where e is the semi-angle of the cone, /3 the inclination of its axis to the axis of the 
earth, and the other letters have the same meaning as before. This problem is 
discussed both by Quet and Bour. 

Ex. 5. The fixed axis OZ2 of the external ring of a two ringed gyroscope is 
placed parallel to the axis of revolution of the earth, prove that 






(i4 -h Ci) sin«d + i4iCOS»^+i4j ■"^* 
where n, E and F are arbitrary constants. [Lottner's Problem.] 

Ex. 6. Two equal heavy rods CA , CB are connected by a hinge at C with a 
spring so that they tend to make a known angle with each other. The free ends 
A and B are then tied together and the whole is suspended by a string OC attached 
to the hinge. The system is left to itself until it is at rest relatively to the earth. 
If the string which fastens A and B be now cut, the arms separate from each other. 
Show that the system will immediately have an apparent angular velocity round 
the vertical equal to p sin X (V - 1)1 1' t where J, J' are the moments of inertia of the 
system about the vertical OC respectively before and after the string joining A and 
B was out, p is the angular velocity of the earth about its axis, and X is the latitude 
of the place. In which direction will the system turn? This apparatus was 
devised by M. Poinsot, who considered that the experiment would be so effective 
that the latitude of the place could be deduced from the observed angular velocity. 
Bee Compies Rendus, 1851, Tome xzxii. page 206. 

Ex. 7. If a river is flowing due north, prove that the pressure on the eastern 
bank at a depth z is increased by the change of latitude of the running water in 
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the ratio gz + bvu eml : gz, where b is the breadth of the stream, v its velocity, I the 
latitude and u the angular velocity of the earth about its axis. [Math. Tripos, 1875.] 

Ex. 8. A wave like the Tide-wave travels along a river with its crest at right 
angles to the banks. Deduce from Olairaut's rule (Art. 25) that the tide is higher on 
one bank than on the other, and shew that the height of the tide decreases in 
geometrical progression for equal increments of distance from one bank. 

The general line of argument is as follows. Since the motion of the water is 
very nearly in a horizontal plane we may (by Art. 40) disregard the rotation of the 
earth provided we apply to every particle an acceleration 2(av sin X perpendicular to 
its direction of motion, i.e. perpendicular to the direction of the river. Hence the 
river must be so much higher on one side than the other that the pressure due by 
gravity to the difference of level is equal to that due to the applied acceleration. 
If ^ be the altitude of the tide above the mean level at a distance y from that side 
of the river at which the tide is highest, we have -gdi^=2(av sin \dy. But in the 

theory of tides as undisturbed by the rotation it is proved that v^^gjh. By 

integration we find i-=Cc-2«if8inA/\/^. 



CHAPTER II. 



OSCILLATIONS ABOUT EQUILIBRIUM. 

Lagrange^s Method with iiideterminate multipliers, 

47. In the first volume of this treatise Lagrange's method 
of finding the small oscillations of a system about a position of 
equilibrium has been explained. It is our object, not to repeat 
those explanations, but rather to examine how that theory is 
modified by the use of indeterminate multipliers. In a dynamical 
problem it generally happens that we want to know how some 
particular quantities change with the time. Now it is one of the 
chief advantages of Lagrange's method that it gives a large choice 
of quantities which may be taken as co-ordinates. The quantities 
we most wish to find are therefore usually chosen for the inde- 
pendent co-ordinates and their variations can then be found from 
Lagrange's equations. But sometimes we find that this introduces 
a ^;reat complication of symbols. Perhaps we lose thereby some 
principle of symmetry which would have abbreviated and simplified 
the whole process. We now propose to consider what modifications 
must be mtroduced into the equations when those particular 
quantities whose values we most require cannot be conveniently 
introduced as independent co-ordinates. For this purpose the 
method of indeterminate multipliers may be used with great 
advantage. 

48. Let the system be referred to any co-ordinates 0, <f>, &c. 
which are so small that we may reject all powers of them except 
the lowest which occur. They should therefore be so chosen that 
they vanish in the position of equilibrium. Let n be the number 
of those co-ordinates. Assuming that the geometrical equations 
do not contain the time explicitly, the vis viva 2T will be a quad- 
ratic function of the velocities, and may therefore be expanded 
in a series of the form 

2 r= A^ff^ + 2A^^ff4>' -h ilaf ' + &c. 
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Here the coefficients An, &c. are all functions of 0, <f>, &c. and we 
may suppose them to be expanded in a series of some powers of 
these co-ordinates. Since the oscillations are so small that we may 
reject all powers of the small quantities except the lowest whicK 
occur, we may reject all except the constant terms of these series. 
We shall therefore regard the coefficients A^, &c. as constants. 

We must now make an expansion for the force function U 
in a series of powers of 0, <f>, &c. If the co-ordinates 0, <^, &c. were 
all independent, the terms containing the first powers would 
vanish, because by the principle of virtual velocities dUld0, 
dU/d<f>, &c. are zero in the position of equilibrium for all variations 
of 0, <f)y &c. which are consistent with the geometrical conditions. 
But as this does not necessarily occur when 0, ^, &c. are connected 
by geometrical relations, we take as our expansion 

where Uq is a constant which is easily seen to be the value of U in 
the position of equilibrium. We may notice that the coefficients 
Ci, Ca, &c. are not unrestricted. They must be such that the 
equations of equilibrium are all satisfied. 

Since the co-ordinates 0, <f>, &c. are not independent there will 
be some geometrical relations which connect them. To simplify 
matters, let us suppose that there are but two such relations. Let 
these be f{0, <f>, &c.) = 0, F {0, <f>, &c.) = 0. We may also expand 
these in powers of the co-ordinates in the following manner : 

/= 0^0 +04i' &c. + iGu^ + Gia 0<l> + iO^<f>^ + &c. 
F=^H^0 + H,<f> + &c. + lHir0' + H^0<l> + iH„<f^ + &}c. 

The constant terms of these series are omitted because the geome- 
trical equations are to be satisfied when the system is in equili- 
brium, i.e. when ^ = 0, <^ = 0, &c. 

We have now to substitute these series in the Lagrangian 
equations. Referring to Chap. viii. of Vol. i. these are represented 
by the type 

ddT_dT_dU df dF 
dtdd' d0' d0'^^d0'^'^d0' 

with similar equations for <f>, '^, &c. Here \, fi are indeterminate 
multipliers whose values have to be found from the equations thus 
written down. The results of these substitutions are obviously 

Auff' + &c. = C, -h Cn0 + &c. + \ ((?, + &c.) + /x (JSTx + &c.), 

ilu^' -h &c. = Ca -h (7ij^ -h &c. -h X (0, -h &c.) + /i (fi^, -h &c.), 

&c. = &c. 
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49. Since the system has been disturbed from a position of 
equilibrinm these equations are all satisfied by = 0, = 0, &c. 
We thus obtain the equilibrium values of X, ^, Let these be 
X,, fiQ. Then 

0=C;4-XoGa4-/Aofi,l. 
= &c. J 

These are the equations of equilibrium already alluded to. The force 
function U being a known function of the co-ordinates, the co- 
efficients (7,, Cj, &c. are all known; and thus any two of these 
equations will determine Xo» /^o- The remaining equations will 
then be identically satisfied, because the quantities Ci, C,, &c. are 
not unrestricted, but are such that the equations of equilibrium 
axe all satisfied. 

Let the dynamical values of \ and fihe\ = \ + \, fi = fjLo + fJii. 
Then Xi and fjLi are small quantities whose squares can be rejected. 
The equations of oscillation then become 

Auu +Ai^ 4- ... = vTiiv + c7i20-h ... 

+ Xo (OnO + Ou<f> + ...) + \0i 

+ fio (HuO +Hu(l> +...) + /iiH^ 

4- Xo {QJ3 4- GjB04- . . .) 4- XiG, 
4- Ait) (^12^ 4- ^a2<^4- . . .) 4- /AiFa 

&c. = &c. 



We have here as many equations as there are co-ordinates. Besides 
these we have as many geometrical equations as indeterminate 
multipliers. These are 

Gi^4-G204-... = O) 

Thus we have on the whole sufficient equations to find all the un- 
known quantities ^, ^ ... Xi, /l^i. 



50. To solve these we proceed exactly as in the corresponding 
method described in Vol. i., where the co-ordinates 6, <f>, &c. are all 
independent, except that we now include \, fii amongst the 
variables to be determined. We take as our typical solution 

= Jlf sin (pt 4- a), = iVsin (p^ 4- a), &c. 

\ = D sin (pt 4 a), ih, = E sin {pt 4- a). 
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Substituting these in the equations we see that sin (pt + a) can be 
divided out from every equation. Writing 

Ci2 = Ci2 + XoGia + fioHii r I 

&c.=&c. J 

we thus obtain 

&c. = 0). 

0,M+OJ^+... =0 

Eliminating the ratios Jf, N, &c. D, E, we have the determinantal 
equation 

^ui>'+ ^n, ^112^* + ^13. ... Ou H^ =0. 

AnX^ 4- Gi3, A^]^ 4- Gm, . . . Gj, -ETj 

&c. , &c. , &c., &c. 

Gi , (?2 , 0, 

^1 , iTa, 0, 

If there be n co-ordinates, this is an equation of the nth degree to 
find p^. Taking any root positive or negative, the preceding equa- 
tions determine the corresponding ratios of Jf, N, &c. Taking all 
the roots in turn and adding together these partial solutions we 
have a solution complete with its 2w constants. These constants 
have to be determined from the initial values of the co-ordinates 
and their velocities. 

51. This determinant differs from that used when there are 
no indeterminate multipliers in two respects. (1) There is a 
change in the quantities Cu, Cm, &c. represented by the insertion 
of the bar over the letters, (2) the determinant is bordered by the 
coeflScients Oi, Hi, &c. of the^rs^ powers of the co-ordinates in the 
geometrical equations. 

We notice that there is a very great simplification of the 
process when the force function is such that the coefficients of the 
first powers of the co-ordinates in its expansion are all zero. In 
this case (7i, C^, &c. are zero, hence from the equations of equilibrium 

\o = 0, /lo = 0. Thus Gu = Cu> C^u = C'u, &c. = &c. It immediately 
follows that it is unnecessary to calculate the terms of the second 
order in the geometrical equations, for these disappear from the 
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equations of motion. This of course is an important simplification. 
Further, the final determinant only differs from that used when 
there are no indeterminate multipliers by being bordered by the 
coefficients Gi, &c. Hi, &c. 

This simplification occurs when the position about which the 
system oscillates is a position of eqvilibrium for all variations of 
the co-ordinates, although the constraints compel the system to oscil- 
late in a given limited manner. 

52. Brief Summaiy. In order to indicate the method of 

Jroceeding in any particular case we shall now sum up the general 
ne of argument. 

Expand the semi vis viva T and the force function U in powers 
of the co-ordinates 0, 0, &c. and their differential coefficients 
^, <f>, &c., all powers above the second being rejected. Multiply 
the geometrical relations/= 0, F= by X = Xo + Xi and fi = fj^ + fii 
where Xi and fii are small quantities of the same order as the co- 
ordinates 0, <t>, &c- And expand these products, all powers of the 
small quantities above the second being rejected. First, taking 
the expression U+Xf+fiF, equate to zero the coefficient of the 
first power of each co-ordinate, we thus have equations to find 
Xo, fJLo* Secondly, omitting the accents in the expression for Toad 
also the constant terms in U, form the discriminant of 

Tp^+U+\f+fiF 

with regard to the co-ordinates and the subsidiary variables X,, /ij. 
Equating this determinant to zero, we have an equation to find the 
values otp. 

53. On Principal OBcillationB. The equations which deter- 
mine the constants M, N, &c. D, E are shown above. Solving 
these we see that their ratios are equal to the ratios of the minors 
of the constituents of any row we please in the determinantal 
equation. If we represent these minors by /u (p*), /u (p"), &c. the 
oscillations of the system are represented by 

= LiIu (i>i*) sin (pit + tti) + ij lu (p/) sin (p^ + Oj) + &c., 

<^ = ii /la (pi«) sin {pit + tti) + Za /la (p^^) sin (pa^ 4- Oj) + &c., 

&c. = &c., 

where Li, L^ &c. are constants which depend on the initial con- 
ditiona 

When the initial co-ordinates are such that all the constants 
Li, Li, &c. vanish except one, the expressions for d, ... X, /^ are 
reduced to the trigonometrical expressions in some one column. 
The co-ordinates 0, <p, &c. then bear to each other ratios which are 
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constant throughout the ^notion. It follows also that the values of 
the co-ordinates 0, <f>, &c. repeat at a constant interval, viz. the 
period of the trigonometrical expression in the one column pre- 
served. Referring to Vol. i. we see that the characteristics of a 
principal oscillation are satisfied. 

54. The system being referred to any co-ordinates 0, (f>, &c. it 
may be required to find how it should he disturbed from its position 
of equilibrium that it may describe any proposed principal oscilla- 
tion. We see that the system must be so displaced that its co- 
ordinates 0, 0, &c. have the ratios of the minors of any row of the 
determiuantal equation. It is also necessary that the initial 
velocities 0', <f>\ &c. have the same ratio. These conditions are 
necessary and sufficient. 

55. Patting this into algebraical language, we say that when a system is per- 
forming a principal oscillation of the type sin (Pit ■\-ai), then 

— ^ =Ac.=LiSin(|>ie + Oi). 



^11 (Pi*) A2M 

We also infer from these equations that throughout the motion $"= —Pi% 
0"= -i>iV» Ac- 

56. Principal Oo-ordinataa. It may he required to find formula of transforma- 
tion by which we may change any co-ordinates d, 0, dtc. into principal co-ordinates. 
According to the definitions laid down in Vol. i. a system is referred to principal 
co-ordinates $, 17, <&c. when the vis viva 2T and the force function U are expressed 
in the forms 2r=r«+i7'8+^3+... \ 

2(U-Uo)=c,,e+c^n^+c^+.,,{ ' 

Lagrange*s equations then take the form $"-Cii$=0, ri'^-c^ri^O, Ac, so that 
the whole motion is given by (=£ sin (Pit-^-aj), i7=Fsin (p^e + aj), Ac, where E, F, 
&o, are the constants of integration and Pi^= - c^i « ^2^= - Cj^, &c. 

When the initial conditions are such that all the constants E, F, <&c. are zero 
except one the system is said to be performing a principal oscillation. If then we 
write x=Bia{pjt-\-ai), y=sin {p^+a^, x will be a multiple of $, 1/ a multiple of 17, 
and so on. The expressions for 9, 0, &c. given in Art 53, now reduce to 

6=Wn{P^x^Wii{pJ)y+- 

<!to.=:<feC. 

These formulae will enable us to change any co-ordinates $, 0, dro. into others 
X, y, <&c. which make T and U assume the forms 

The n constants Lj, Lj, &c., are arbitrary multipliers of as, y, dkc., and may, if we 
please, be so chosen as to make o-w^ a^, <&c. each equal to unity. 
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On Lagrange's Determinant. 

57. On examining Lagrange's method of finding the oscillations 
of a system we see that the whole process depends on the solution 
of a certain determinantal equation. Even the stability or in- 
stability of the equilibrium depends on the nature of its roota If 
this equation can be solved, the character of the motion and the 
periods of oscillation (if the motion be oscillatory) are immediately 
apparent. If the equation cannot be solved, we may expand the 
determinant and discuss its roots by the methods given in the 
theory of equations. But without expanding the determinant we 
may sometimes accomplish the same purpose by the following 
theorem. We shall begin with the determinant in its simplest 
form as it is obtained in Vol. L Chap. ix. ; we shall then consider 
the modifications introduced by bordering it with any quantities. 

58. Separation of Roots. Let the determinantal equation 
be written in the form* 

A= il„p» + C„, il,ap«4-Ci3, &c. ; = 0. 

-^lap* 4- 0,2, A^p^ + (7a, &c. I 

! &c. &c. 

Let us form fix)m this determinant a minor by erasing the first row 
and the first column. We may then form from this minor a second 
minor, and so on. Thus we have a series of functions of p^ whose 
degrees regularly diminish from the nth to the first. Let us call 
the successive determinants thus formed A, A,, A„ &c. The de- 
terminant A is not altered if we border it with a column of zeros 
on the right-hand side and a row of zeros at the bottom, provided 
we put unity in the vacant comer. We may therefore consider 
that An= 1. 

By a theorem in determinants, if /„, /,a, &c. be the minors 
of the several constituents of A, we have AAg = /u-^m — -^u'* aJ^d 
we notice that In = A,. Let us suppose p- to increase gradually 
from p^ = — 00 to 2ir = -\- X) , then when p* passes through a value 
which makes A, = we see that A and A3 must have opposite 
signa The same argument applies to every one of the series 

* The proposition that the roots of Lagrange's determinant, when written in 
this general form, are all real is due to Sir W. Thomson. It is the extension of a 
corresponding theorem for that particular form of the equation which occurs when 
the vis viva is expressed as the sum of the squares of the velocities of the co-or- 
dinates. Several proofs of this latter theorem will be found in Lesson VI. of 
Dr Salmon's Higher Algebra. The simplest of these is the one given by Dr Salmon 
himself. He also proves that the roots are separated by those of the leading 
minors. The proof in the text is an extension of his line of argument to Lagrange's 
determinant in its general form. Another line of argument is indicated in the 
examples in Art. 71. 

R. D. II. 4 
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A, Ai, Aa, &a, whenever any one of them vanishes the deter- 
minants on each side have opposite signs*. 

Using these determinants like Sturm's functions we see that 
a variation of sign can be lost or gained only at one end of the 
series. It can be lost at the end A only when j^ passes through 
a root of the equation A = 0, and it will be regained again as p^ 
passes through the next root in order of magnitude, tmless a root 
of the eqvuiion Ai = lies between Hiese two. 

If then we can prove that n variations of sign are lost as p^ 
passes from p' = — oo to i)* = + x it is clear that the equation 
A = must have n real roots and these roots will be separated by 
the roots of the equation Ai = 0. 

Now the coefficient of the highest power of p* in the deter- 
minant A is the discriminant of T, and is therefore positive. The 
coefficient of the highest power of p^ in Ai is the (uscriminant of 
T after ff has been put zero, and this also is positive. Thus the 
coefficients of the highest powers of p^ in every one of the de- 
terminants A, Ai, As, &c. are positive. If then we substitute — oo 
for p^, these determinants are alternately positive and negative, if 
we substitute 4- oo for p^ the determinants are all positive. It 
follows that n variations of sign are lost as jp* passes from p* = — oo 

to 2>* = + 00 . 

Summing up we see that tke roots of each determinant of the 
series A, Aj, A,, <fec. are all real and the roots of ea>ch separate or 
lie between the roots of the determinant next before it in the series, 

59. Resuming our line of argument we see that as p^ increases 
from p* = — 00 to^ = + oo a variation of sign in the series A, Ai, &c. 
is lost when p^ passes through a root of A = 0, and once lost this 

* In this reasoning we have for the sake of brevity omitted the case in whioh 
two or more saooessive determinants in the series A, Aj, A^, <feo. vanish for the 
same value of j^. Bat this omission is of no real importance, for we may change 
these determinants into others whose constituents are slightly different firom those 
of the given determinants bat are snch that no saooessive two of the series have a 
common root. In the limit, therefore, when these arbitrary changes of the consti- 
taents are indefinitely small, the roots of the series of determinants will still be real 
and the roots of each will separate, or coincide withf the roots of the next before it 
in the series. 

To show that these changes are possible, let A, A^, A, be any three consecutive 
members of the series. Let us suppose that Aj does not vanish while the two mem- 
bers (and perhaps others) just before it are zero. Then from the equation in the 
text, we have Ii2=0, Let us add to each of the constituents of which Jj, is the 
minor the small quantity a. The determinant A^ is unaltered and remains equal 
to zero. The determinant A undergoes a slight alteration, so that in its new form 
the equation just quoted becomes AA^s -a'Aj^ Thus A is no longer zero. In 
this way whenever any two consecutive members of the series of determinants 
vanish, one may be rendered finite. 
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variation cannot be regained. It immediately follows that as p^ 
passes from p^ = atop'=)8 if k variations of sign are lost there 
are exactly k roots of the equation A = between these limits, 

60. It will be noticed that in this line of argument no as- 
sumption has been made about the functions 

i;^-iro = i(7n^+C,,^<^4-i(7„^+ r 

except that the successive discriminants of the former are all 
positive. This may be expressed by saying that 7 is a one-signed 
positive function, i.e. a function which keeps the positive sign for 
all values of the variables and never vanishes except when all the 
variables are zero. That the vis viva is a one-signed positive 
function is of course evident. The necessary and sufficient con- 
ditions that a quadric function should be a one-signed positive 
function are given in Williamson's Differential Calculus, They 
may be briefly summed up by saying that the successive discrimi- 
nants are all positive. A short proof is given in a note at the end 
of the volume. 

61. Equal Roots. Since the roots of any one of the leading 
minors /„, /«, &c. separate the roots of Lagrange's determinant, 
it follows that when the latter has r roots each equal to jd,, each 
of the former must have ?• — 1 roots each equal to pi. For the 
same reason any leading second minor such as A, must have r — 2 
roots each equal to p^. 

Consider next any other minor of the determinant. By proper 
changes of rows and columns we may represent this by /u. Since 
AAt = III ^M — Iwy it follows that li^ must also have r — 1 roots 
equal to |), . 

On the whole we conclude that if Lagrange* s determinant have 
r equai roots, then every first minor has r — 1 roots equal to each of 
these. In the same way it follows from this, that every second 
minor has r — 2 roots eq^ual to each of these, and so on. 

62. This theorem will often enable us to detect the presence of equal roots in 
Lagrange's determinant. We equate any minor to zero and thus obtain an equation 
to find p^, which is sometimes of a very simple form. 

Suppose for example the system had two co-ordinates, so that (Art. 60) 

2{U'-X7^) = C„^« + 2C^^4>+ Ca303 f " 
If we form Lagrange's determinant, we see that the minors cannot be zero unless 
^11/^11 = ^uMis= ^33/"^ 2s> ^^^ o^ these ratios being equal to -p*. Unless there- 
fore these conditions are satisfied there cannot be two equal roots. 

63. The equation used in solid geometry to determine the lengths of the axes 
of a conicoid is an equation of Lagrange's form. As a consequence of this theorem, 
the usual conditions for a Rurfacc of revolution follow at once by equating each of 
the minors to zero. 

4—2 
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64. TiM 8ordMr»d l>«t«nnli&aiit. Let us now border Lagrange's determinant 
with any arbitrary quantities /, g^ /i, Ac,, so that we obtain the determinantal 
equation. 



A'= 






=0. 



/ P 

Begarding this as a function of p^, we see that its degree is one less than that of A. 
We shall now consider how the roots of this equation are connected vdth those of 
Lagrange's. 

If we ren^ove the zero in the comer of A' and write op* + e in its place, where a 
and c are any quantities however small, we obtain another equation which is of 
Lagrange's form but one degree higher than A. The expression for 2T from which 
this new equation is derived is the same as the former with the addition of the 
term ax** where x is some new variable. If then a be positive, we may apply the 
theorem proved in Art. 68 to this new determinant. Gall this new determinant D\ 
then the roots of D' are all real and are separated by those of the first minor of any 
constituent in the leading diagonal. But the determinant A is the minor of the 
last constituent in that diagonal. The roots of D' are therefore all real and are 
separated by those of A. If we put a and c both infinitely small, two roots of 
the equation I/=0 are each infinite, and the other roots may be made to ap- 
proximate as closely as we please to those of A'=0. Hence we infer that whatever 
the qttantities f, g, <3tc. may 5«, the roots of the determinantal equation A'=0 are 
real and teparate or lie between those o/ A=0. 

65. The original determinant A has n columns and n rows. The determinant 
A' has been derived from A by bordering it with n arbitrary quantities forming a 
new column and a new row with zero in the comer. In the same way we may 
border the determinant A' with a new set of n arbitrary quantities/', p', <&o., filling 
up the vacant spaces near the comer with zeros. Thus we obtain a new deter- 
minant with four zeros in the comer, which we may call A"« This determinant is 
of one degree less than A' and its roots are all real and separate those of A'. 

66. Lastly let us form the series of n + 1 determinants A, A', A" &c. , termi- 
nating with a constant. Each determinant is derived from the one before by 
bordering it vrith n arbitrary quantities with zeros near the comer, so that the 
determinants are all symmetrical. Proceeding as in Art. 64, we may regard this 
set of determinants as the limiting cases of other determinants which are all of 
Lagrange's form, but of degrees successively higher than A. The last of these, 
being in the limit a constant, will have all its roots infinitely great. Prefixing to 
this second set of determinants the set formed (as described in Art. 58) by cutting 
off rows and columns, we have a complete series of determinants separated into 
two sets by the determinant A. They begin vdth unity and terminate with a 
determinant whose roots (in the limit) are all infinitely large. It follows by the 
theorem in Art. 58 that in passing from p*=a to p^=p no variation of sign can be 
lost in the complete series because no root of the last determinant can lie between 
the finite quantities a and /3. But if k roots of the determinant A lie between these 
limits, K variations of sign must be lost in the first set of determinants. Hence as 
many variations of sign are gained in the second set of determinants as are lost in 
the first set. Summing up we infer that as p* passes from ^^ato-g^^fitifx varia- 
tions of sign are gained in the series A, A', A", Ac, there are exactly k roots of the 
equation A=0 between these limits. 
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67. Ex. 1. In the theorem of Art. 64 show without patting a=0 that the 
roots of A' separate or lie between those of A. 

Ex. 2. In the theorem of Art. 66 show that if variations of sign are lost as jP 
passes from j^=a to p's/S, then a is greater than /3. 

Ex. 8. If the system be referred to principal co-ordinates, show that the deter- 
minantal equations A'=0, A"=sO may be written in the form 



^uP»+Cu ii»p,+ C7„ 

68. InTavlantB of tli« System. In order to determine the values of p' it will 
often be necessary to expand the determinant. When there are only a few co- 
ordinates this can be done without difficulty. In other cases we may use Taylor's 
thecnrem. Let A be the discriminant of T and let n represent the operation 

Then Lagrange's determinant becomes when expanded 

mSm-4 

A/>*» + II (A)p*»-« + na (A)^— ^ + ...=0. 

If A' be the discriminant of U and 11' represent the operation 11 when the letters 
A and C are interchanged, we may write the equation in the form 

A' + n'(A')i»« + n'S(A')^^*2 + ...=0. 

When there are only three co-ordinates we may adopt the notation used in the 
chapter on Invariants in Dr Salmon's Conies. 

69. It is sometimes convenient to change the co-ordinates from 9, 0, <&o. to 
others x^ y, &c. connected by linear relations. Let these be 

<&c. =<&c. 

In whatever manner this is done it is clear that the equation giving the times of 
oedllation must be the same. The ratios of the coefficients of the several powers of 
J)* are therefore invariable. Let fi be the determinant of transformation, i.e. 
the determinant whose rows are the coefficients of jt, t/, z, &o. in the equations of 
transformation just written down. Then by a known theorem in determinants the 
discriminant A is changed into /n^A. Hence all the other coefficients are altered in 
the same ratio. The coefficients A, n (A), &o. are therefore called the invariants of 
the system, Tlie sign of each of these^ and the ratio of any ttoot are unaltered by any 
transformation of co-ordinates, 

70. Ex. 1. If a system be in equilibrium, show that the equilibrium will be 
stable if - n (A), JP (A), - IP (A), Ac. be all positive. 

We notice (1) that A is necessarily positive, (2) since the roots of Lagrange's 
equation are all real, these are the conditions given by Descartes' theorem that the 
roots should be all positive. 

Ex. 2. The same dynamical system can oscillate about the same position of 
equilibrium under two different sets of forces. If Pi, p^i &o. 0*^, 0*,, &c, be the 
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periods of osoillaiion when the two sets act separately, Ri^ R^, Ac, the periods when 
they act together, prove that 2-^+2-5=3-^^. 

This follows from the fact that n (A) contains Cji, Ac. only in their first powers. 

Ex. 3. Two different systems of bodies when acted on by the same set of forces 
oscillate in periods pj, p^, Ac, 0*1, 0-0, <fec. If 12i, R^f (&c. be the periods when they 
are both acted on by this set of forces, prove that 2p^ + 2(r3=2/2^ 

71. Ex. 1. Let T and U be given in their simplest forms, i.e. referred to 
principal co-ordinates, and let these be 

It is required to transform these to general co-ordinates by using the formulsB of 
Art. 69, and thence to construct the general form of Lagrange's determinant. For 
the sake of brevity let Bi=aif^ + Ci, B^^a^p^+c^j <fea, let there be ir of these. 
Also let I (/j), I (^s), (fee. be the minors of ^ , [j, d^c. in the determinant of transforma- 
tion, called fi in Art. 69. Then show (1) that Lagrange's determinant is equal to 
IJ?B^B^ ... £k, (2) that the minor of the leading constituent of Lagrange's determi- 
nant is equal to {/(yjafigB, ...Bic +{/(ifii)}>Bi5,...B« + ..., (8) that Lagrange's 
determinant when bordered vrith /, ^, /i, ^. with zero in the vacant comer is 
equal to 



' fgh 



* B^B^ . . . Bg, — (i<3<8 • • • B\B^ • ' • Bic — ... 

f g h ... 
ft^n^s ... 



Ex. 2. Deduce from the analytical results of the last article that if T and U 
be any expressions which can be derived by a real linear transformation from the 
forms 2r=ai^+aj0'>+... 

where the a's and the e's have any signs, then (1) the roots of Lagrange's determinant 
are all real, (2) that they wiVL be separated by those of any leading minor, and (3) 
that they will also be separated by those of the bordered determinant 

Energy of an Oscillating System. 

72. A system is referred to its principal co-ordinates, it is 
required to find its kinetic and potential energies. 

Let the co-ordinates be f, rj, &c. so that the vis viva 2T and 
foi"ce function U are given by 

Then by Lagi*ange*s equations Art. 56, we have. 

f = Eain (pit + aO, 17 = jF sin (pji + out), &c. 

Substituting these in the expressions for T and U just written 
down, we find 

2T= p^'B" cos' {p^t + aO + p^'F' cos= (p^ + a.) + &c., 

2 ([/;,- y) = pi'E' sin-* (p^t + a,) + p,'F' sin- (pd + o^) 4- &c. 
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Here T is the kinetic energy of the system, and when the 
position of equilibrium is the position of reference, t/o — tT is the 
potential energy. 

From these expressions we infer that the whole energy of a 
system oscillating about a position of equilibrium is the sum of the 
energies of its principal oscillations. 

73. Mean kinetic and Potential energfies. The mean 

value of -B* cos' (pt + a) with regard to time from ^ = Oto^ = ^is 

E* ft 

-- I cos* {pt + a) dt, which after integration reduces to i^E^ when t 
* Jo 

is very great. The mean value of E^ sin- (pt + a) is of course the 

same. We therefore infer that the mean kinetic energy of a system 

oscillating about a position of equilibrium is equal to the mean 

potential energy^ the mean being taken for a long pei*iod and the 

position of equilibrium being the position of reference. Thus the 

energy of the system is on the whole equally distributed into 

kinetic and potential energies. Sometimes one has an excess and 

sometimes tne other, but in any long time their shares are equal. 

74. Energy of any lystem. To find the energy of a system 
oscillating about a position of equilibrium referred to any co- 
ordinates. 

Let the general co-ordinates be 0, <f>, &c. so that the kinetic 
energy T ana the potential energy Uq—IF are given by 

We have just proved that the whole energy is the sum of the 
energies of the principal oscillations. Let us therefore find the 
whole energy of that principal oscillation whose type (Ai-t. 55) is 

jgr = -^ = &c. = sin {p,t + a,), 

where M^ = LJu (i>i-), iV^i = LJ^ (i>i') &c. 

Substituting in the expression for T we find 

27= [AnMi" + 2A,^M,A\ + . . .] p,^ cos» (p^t + aO. 

Let us indicate by the symbol T, the result of substituting for 
^, if>, &c. in T the coefficients M^, N^, &c. of the column in Art. 53 
which represents the principal oscillation whose type is sin (pi^+fli). 
Then T^ will indicate the result of substituting ilf,, N.^, &c. and so 
on. We see therefore that the whole kinetic enei^gy of the system is 

TiPi* cos* (p,« + fli) + T.p./ cos'^ (pji + Oa) + &c. 

If Uij U^, &c. indicate the results of the same substitutions in 
f7 — £/o, we find that the potential energy of the system is 

= — Ui sin=^ (pit + fli) — U. sin- (pd + Oo) — &c. 
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If we compai'e the expressions for the kinetic and potential 
energies of a principal oscillation obtained in Art. 72, we see that 
the coefficients of the trigonometrical terms are equal. We there- 
fore infer that 

Tijh^+tT,=0, T,p^-+ [73 = 0, &c. = 0. 

Adding together the two expressions for the kinetic and poten- 
tial energies we find that the whole energy is represented by 

Trp^' + T^,'+ 

75. We may also deduce the equation TiPi^ -\- Ui = fi'om the 
equations given in Art. 50 to find M, N, &c. If we multiply these 
by i/, N, &c. respectively (omitting the two last) and add the 
results, we obviously have, since X and /i are here absent, 

(AnM'^ + 2A,,MN-h...)p'-h(CnM^ + 2C,,MN'+ ...) = 0, 

which is the result to be proved when written at length. 

Effect of changes in the system, 

76. Bfftet of an toafmrnt of inortla. Sapposing the system to be oscillating 
about its position of eqoilibrium under a given set of forces, it is required to find 
the effect of increasing the inertia of any part of the system without altering the 
forces. 

Let 2r=^u^'a + 2Ji,^>' + ...] 

2(t/- C7o) = Cu^+2Ci^0 

where the ^'s and C's are all given by the conditions of the question. Suppose we 
add on to 2 r the quantity 

it is required to find the change in the periods of osciUation. 

Let us change the co-ordinate $ by writing 9^=9 + &0 + <&c., then eliminating $ 
we find that T and XJ take the forms 

2r= (ilji + li) e{^ + 24'„^i0' + . . 
2((/-r/o)= Cn^i»+2C' 

where A\^ <tc., C'^ Ac, are the coefficients as altered by the change of variables. 
The periods are now given by the determinant 

'(^ii + M)l^ + C?n, 4'ial)»+C'i3,&c. =0. 
id'iaiy' + C',,, Ac. 

If we put II— 0, this equation gives the periods before the increase of inertia. 
We write this in the form/ (p^) =0. Let J be the minor of the leading constituent 
in the determinant. Then the equation to find the altered periods is 

t£=/(p«) + /tipai=0. 

We notice that I is independent of li. so that /a enters into the equation only in the 
first power. The coefficients of the highest powers of p* in / (p^) and I are the first 
and second discriminants of T and are therefore both positive, Art. 60. 

Let the roots of / (i>') = bepj'-*, p^, <fec., and the roots of 1=0 be gj*, q^, Ac, 
both series being arranged in descending order of magnitude. The roots of 1=0 
separate those of/ (p') =0 by Art. 58, hence the terms of the series pj^ ^i', p^^ q^, &c, 
are arranged in descending order. The case in which some of these quantities are 
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eqoal may be regarded as the limit of the case in which they are all different, 
however small those differences may be. Since all the oscillations of the system 
are real the Talaes of p^^, pf Ac. are positive. 

In order to discover how the roots of the equation u=0 have been altered by the 
introduction of /x, we put p* in succession equal to p^^j p^j Ac We see that u takes 
the sign of I and is therefore alternately positive and negative, beginning with a 
positive value. Thus u now vanishes for values of p\ the greatest of which lies 
between p^* and p^, the next greatest between p^ and p^ and so on. Thtu all the 
rooti have been decreased *. 

But putting p* in succession equal to g^', q^, <fec., we see that u takes the sign of 
/ if^ which is independent of fi. These signs are therefore the same as before the 
introduction of /lu It appears therefore that no value of fi can so decrease the root 
Pi^ that it becomes less than q^^, or so decrease the root p^* that it becomes less than 
q^ and so on. Thus the roots continue to be separated by the roots 7=0. 

Now I is the minor of the leading constituent in Lagrange's determinant, that is 
1=0 is the equation which gives the periods when we introduce into the system 
the constraint (^^=0. Hence we infer that though all the values of p^ are decreased 
by an increase /a to the inertia of any part of the system, yet no increase however great 
can so reduce them that any one passes the corresponding value obtained by absolutely 
fixing the part whose inertia was increased. 

It immediately follows that if any of the periods of the system arc common to 
the ^stem before and after fixing the part under consideration, those periods will 
not be altered by the addition to the inertia. 

77. Ex. 1. If the force function be increased by a positive quantity 

prove that all the roots of Lagrange's determinant are decreased but continue to be 
separated by the roots of the minor J. The periodic times of such of the oscillations 
as are real are therefore all increased. 

Ex. 2. Suppose all the periods of oscillation of a system to be known and 
let them be indicated as usual by the values of p. Let these be p^ , p«, Ac. Suppose 
all the periods to be also known when some particular mode of motion is 
prevented and let the corresponding values of p be g^, g,) ^^* ^^en the constraint 
is partly loosened, ie. when the system is allowed to move in the particular manner 
formerly restricted but with more inertia than when free, show that the periods are 
given by the equation (p^-Pi'){p*-Pa*) &c. + Mp^ {p^ - q^^) {p^ - q^-) Ac. =0, where 
Mis A quantity proportional to the mass added on to increase the inertia. 

Ex. 8. Let the system be referred to any co-ordinates 9, 0, <fec., and let the inertia 
be increased by the addition of fi {n0' + b4>'+ ...)^. Let A be the discriminant of T 
before the addition to the inertia, and A' the same discriminant when bordered in 
the usual synmietrical manner by a, &, &c. with zero in the comer. Prove that the 
quantity M in Ex. (2) is given by 3f= -/aA'/A. 

78. Bff»et of introduelns a constraint. Supposing a system to be oscillating 
about a position of equilibrium with any number of independent co-ordinates 0, 0, &o., 



* Lord Rayleigh shows in his Theory of Sounds Vol. i.. Art. 88, that any indefinitely 
small increment of mass is attended by a prolongation of all the natural periods or 
at any rate that no period is diminished. Thence by integration a similar theorem 
is true for any finite increment. 
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it is required to find the effect on the periods of introducing a geometrical relation 
between the co-ordinates. 

Let this geometrical relation be f (0^ 0,...)=:O, then since the system is in 
equilibrium for displacements represented by any yalues of 0^ 0, ^., the coefficients 
of the first powers of 0^ 0, <&c. in the expansion of V will be zero. We may therefore 
(Art. 61) write this equation in the form/ (9, 0...)=a^ + &0+ ...=0. 

We now use the method of indeterminate multipliers as already explained in 
Art. 48. We write down the equations of oscillation as if there were no geometrical 
constraint and then add to their right-hand sides \dfld$ and Xd/jd^t <&c. In our 
case these additions are simply \a and \b, <fec. The new determinant found by 
eliminating 0, 0, Ac. and the additional unknown quantity X will be the same as 
Lagrange's determinant bordered by a, 6, Ac, We thus have 

^iil>*+C^ii. ^ul>'+C'j2 a =0. 

Ac, dpc. b 

a b 

This equation will give the periods after introducing the geometrical relation 
between the formerly independent co-ordinates of the system. 

The properties of this determinant have been discussed in Art. 64. We see that 
the system will have one principal oscillation fewer than it had before, and the 
periods of these principal oscillations will lie between or separate the periods of its 
former oscillations. 

79. Ex. 1. Two independent systems whose prmcipal co-ordinates (Art. 56) 
are respectively (9, </*) and ($, 17) vibrate in different periods. If they are connected 
by introducing a geometrical relation which may be represented by 

o^ + 60 + a^+/5i7=O, 

show that the periods of the connected system are given by 



a^ b^ a^ 6^ 
« + , « + -s . + V^ 



P^'-Pi' f^-p/ P^-iTi^ P^-T, 



=0, 



where {pi , p^) (tj , t^) are the values of p for the two disconnected systems. 

Ex. 2. Two independent systems referred to any co-ordinates {0, 0) ((, 17) are 
connected together so that the co-ordinates <f> and ( are made equal. If the letters 
have the meaning given in Art. 48 unaccented letters referring to the first and 
accented letters to the second, show that the periods are given by 



Mnl^ + ^11) 



^'iiP" + ^'11. ^'uV^ + C\., ; + {A \,p^ + C'li) 






=0. 



Composition and Analysis of Oscillations, 

80. The position of a system being defined by several co- 
ordinates Wy y, &c. the oscillations of that system will be generally 
given by equations of the form 

x-Ni sin (pit + Vi) + N^ sin (p^t + v^) 4- &c. 

with similar expressions for y, z, &c. 

In order to obtain a clear insight into the changes of the motion 
indicated by these series it will sometimes be necessary to combine 
these separate oscillations or to find some simple geometrical 
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methods of representing these terms which may enable us to realize 
the nature of the motion. 

To obtain a geometrical representation we use a representative 

Soint whose co-ordinates whether Cartesian or polar are made to 
epend in some convenient manner on the co-orainates w, y, z, &c. 
The motion of this representative point will then exhibit to the 
eye the motion of the system. 

81. Oommensurable Periods. Suppose for example we 
wish to trace a motion represented by x = Nsinpt-^N'Bin2pt, 
the coefficients being equal in magnitude. Choosing Cartesian 
co-ordinates we may let the abscissa of a point P represent on any 
scale the time elapsed since some epoch, and let the ordinate 
represent the value of x. There will be no difficulty in tracing the 
two curves x^ = N sin pt and x^ = N sin 2pt Let these be the two 
dotted lines. We obtain the required curve by adding the ordi- 
nates corresponding to each abscissa. Let this be the continuous 
line. 




In the figure the axis of the abscissae is not drawn. It clearly 
joins the two extreme points on the right and left-hand sides. 

We see from a simple inspection of the ligure that the motion 
consists of a violent oscillation to each side of the mean position 
followed by a very slight one and so on alternately. This figure 
resembles that used in Astronomy to trace the changes in the 
magnitude of the equation of time throughout the year. 

S2. Ex. 1. Show that the motion represented by x = ^ sin pt + xV sin 3p< oonsiBts 
of two large OBciliations to one side of the mean position foUowed by two equally large 
ones to the other side, and so on continually. 

. Ex. 2. Trace the motion represented hj x = N sm2pt-\-N sin 3pr, and point out 
the difference between the two parts of the large oscillation. 

83. When we combine together an infinite number oj commensurable o*eillatioiu 
we obtain some interesting results by the use of Fourier's theorem. Thus, if we 
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examine the motion indicated by the series y—N smpt - ^^sin 2pt + ^N ein 3pt - &c. 
we shall prove that the representative point has an osoillatory motion whose period 
is the same as that of the first term. This series is shown in treatises on the Integral 
Galcalos to be the expansion according to Foorier's theorem of ^Npt between the 
limits pt= -T io pt = T. Betoming to the motion indicated by the series, we see 
that y increases uniformly from - ^wN to ^tN daring the time 2x/p, and then sud- 
denly or rapidly changes to - |x^, to repeat again its gradual increase during the 
next oscillation. 

As the series is convergent it will osoally be sufficient to consider the motion as 
represented by a lunited number of terms. The expression for y is thus rendered 
perfectly continuous. 

84. Ex. Examine the motion represented by the series 

yssMsmpt+^N an 9pt+\N an 5pt+<fec., 

show that the representative point rapidly changes from one side of its mean position 
to the other, remaining stationary for half the period of the first term in each of 
these extreme positions. 

85. AnalTsis of Oscillations. When the position of a 
system is indicated by the sum of a number of oscillatory terms 
whose periods are commensurable it is clear that the motion con- 
tinually repeats itself at a constant interval. This interval is the 
least common multiple of the periods of the several oscillatory 
terms. Thus this compound oscUlation resembles a principal 
oscillation at least in one important feature. See Art. 53. Such 
a compound oscillation might even be used as a new kind of 
simple or principal oscillation by the help of which more compli- 
cated oscillations of the system might be analysed. 

We are thus led to perceive that the single trigonometrical 
oscillation is not the only one by which we may analyze a 
complicated motion. We may sometimes find it advantageous 
to combine many of these oscillations into larger units to obtain a 
clear idea of the motion. This may even prove to be a necessity 
when the number of coexistent oscillations is infinite. 

86. Analysis by Waves. When the surface of still water 
is disturbed by throwing a stone into it, or when a piano string 
or a drum head is struck at some one point, the parts of the system 
remote from the impact do not begin to move at once, but appear 
to wait until the effect of the impulse has reached them. In 
other words, the motion appears to diverge from the centre of 
disturbance in the form of waves. These waves may be taken as 
new simple oscillations. The convenience of this new elementary 
motion is evident, for if several disturbances are given to different 
parts of the medium each will produce a wave and the actual 
motion at any point is the resultant of all these waves. 

87. The following iUustration will put this theory in a clearer light Let AOB 
be a tight string, sach as a piano string, whose extremities A and B are fixed and 
whose length AB=2tI^ and let this string be vibrating transversely about its mean 
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poeition AB, Since the deyiation of each particle from its position of equilibrium 
will require a separate co-ordinate to express its value, it is clear that the string has 
an infinite number of co-ordinates. Hence, by Lagrange's rule, the deviation of each 
particle will be expressed by an infinite number of trigonometrical terms. Let y 
xepzesent the deviation from the straight line AB of the particle whose distance 
from the middle point is x. Let the part of the string, viz. EOF, bounded by 
«= - e and d;= +e be plucked aside and arranged so as to form the curve y=/(x), 
the rest of the string being undisturbed, and let the whole string start from rest. 
By Fourier's theorem we may represent this initial state of the string by an equation 
which may sometimes be written in the form 

y = 2|^iSin| + 2Vasin2| + N,8in3|-»-Ac.l (1). 

It will be shown in another chapter that the motion of the string at the time t is 

i X X \ 

given by y=2 <Nian-:COspt + N2mn2jOOB2pt+Acy (2), 

where J? is a constant which depends on the nature of the string. 

Since the particles of the string are oscillating about their positions of equilibrium, 
their motions may be resolved into Lagrangian oscillations which of course are re- 
presented by the several terms of this series. Taking any one periodical term by 
itself (say the one containing cos xpt) we see that all the characteristics of a principal 
oscillation are satisfied. Thus the displacement of any one particle (defined by :r = X|) 
bears a ratio to the displacement of any other (defined by x=x^) which is equal to 

sin -T^/ sin -p, and is therefore constant throughout the motion, Art. 53. In 

other words the phases of the oscillations of all the particles are the same. 

J5^ ''""'\T^ J5 r^F e' r"\jr' 



But if we recur to the expression (2) and examine how the string appears to 
move, we find something very different. If we trace the curve 

X . 2^ 
y^Nifanj + N^BUiY-^^^ (3), 

we find it represented in the accompanying figure. We have ^ = for all values of x 
except those which lie between x=2ilT:L€ where i is any integer; between these 
limits we have y ■= i/(x). Since 2irl is the length of the string, x is practically limited 
to lie between 0A= -tI and OB=irL This portion is represented by the thick line, 
while the dotted line exhibits the form of the curve for all values of x and should of 
course be continued to infinity on both the right and left-hand sides. 

CSomparing equations (1) and (3) we see that the form of the string at the time 
t=0 is represented by the portion of this curve between A and B, the ordinates being 
doubled. To discover the motion at the time t, we write the equation (2) in the form 

y = 2N^ sin k (|+PM + 2isr^ sin k (j-pA • 

The first of these series may be derived from (3) by writing x + Ipt for x. This may 
be represented by moving the curve towards the left a distance equal to Ipt, the 
origin being fixed. Thus the disturbance EF travels towards the end A of the 
string and passes off, a new disturbance E'F* entering the string at B. The second 
series may be represented by moving an equal and similar curve to the right of 
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through a distance equal to Ipt, The sum of the ordinates of these two curves re- 
presents the displacement at the time t of that particle of the string whose position 
in equilibrium is the foot of the ordinate. 

Thus the original single disturbance has separated into two disturbances, one of 
which travels to the right and the other to the left. Each travels without change 
of form and with uniform velocity. This wave-like motion may be treated as a 
simple motion, by means of which we may construct other more complicated wave- 
motions. In this new simple oscillation all the particles have the same period, but 
they are not all in the same phase. One particle is at the crest of the wave at the 
same instant that another is in the hollow. 

The case in which the particles of the string have any initial velocities may be 
treated in the same way. If the elements bounded by x = - e and x=e have an initial 
velocity represented by / (t), the rest of the string being undisturbed, we obtain y by 
simply writing dyjdt for y in equation (1) and integrating the result. If the elements 
be both displaced from their initial position and have initial velocities, we merely 
add the two separate values of y. 

88. Composition of oscillations of nearly equal periods. 

Trace the motion represented 6y x = Ni sin (pt -f j/i) + Nj sin (qt + v.*), 
where Nj and Ng are both positive and p and q ai'e nearly equal. 

In the first place, consider any time at which pt + I'l and qt + v^ 
differ from each other by an even multiple of tt. At this instant 
the two trigonometrical terms have the same sign, and, since jo and q 
are nearly equal, they will increase and decrease together for several 
oscillations, how many will depend on the nearness of p and q to 
each other. The value of x will therefore vary between the limits 
± (Ni 4- N^), Next consider any time at which pt + vi and qt-hv^2 
differ by an odd multiple of tt. The two trigonometrical tenns 
have opposite signs and will continue to have opposite signs for 
several oscillations. The value of x will therefore vary between 
the limits ± (Ni — N^), We see that the motion of that part of 
the dynamical system which depends on the co-ordinate x under- 
goes a periodic change of character. At one time, this part of the 
system is oscillating with an arc Ni + N^, after an interval equal 
to 7r/(p — q), the arc of oscillation is i^Tj — N^. If Ni and N^ are 
nearly equal, this last may be so small, that the motion is invisible 
to the eye. Thus there will be alternate periods of comparative 
activity and rest. This alternation is sometimes called beats. 

89. Transference of Oscillations. When a system has 
two degrees of freedom, two co-ordinates x and y will be necessary 
to determine its position in space. Suppose the oscillation of x 
to be given by exactly the same expression as before, while that 
of y is the same with the opposite sign given to N^, Let us also 
suppose that Ni and JV, are nearly equal. Each of these co- 
ordinates will have alternate periods of comparative rest and 
comparative activity. But the period of rest in one will sjti- 
chronise with the period of activity in the other co-ordinate. If 
now the visible motion of one part of the sjrstem depend on x 
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and the visible motion of another on y, these parts will be in 
alternate rest and oscillation. Thus there will appear to be a 
transference of energy from one part of the system to another and 
back again, 

90. This peooliarity of the resultant of two oscillations of nearly eqaal periods 
renders it important to determine when two roots of Lagrange's determinant are 
nearly eqnaL This point however has been practically discassed in Art. 62. It is 
there shown that when two roots are equal every first minor must be zero. If two 
roote are nearly equal, it follows from the principle of continuity that every minor 
ii nearly equal to zero. By equating to zero some minor whose rootif may be found 
as in Art. 62, we obtain some quantities which must be nearly equal to the roots 
■ought, if any such exist. To settle this last point we substitute these quantities 
in torn in Lagrange's determinant and in the other minors. If all these nearly 
vanish for any one of these substitutions there will be nearly equal roots in 
Lagrange's determinant and these will be nearly equal to the quantity substituted. 

91. Oompoiition of Oscillations of very nnequal periods. 
Trace the motion represented 6y x = Ni sin (pt + Vi) + Nj sin (qt -f v^) 
where Ni and N, are both positive and p is small compared with q. 

In this case of + 1/, increases by 27r, while pt + Vi alters only bv 
iirp/q, so that the second trigonometrical term goes through all 
its changes while the first is only very slightly altered. The 
system will therefore appear to oscillate about a mean position 
aetermined by the instantaneous value of the first trigonometrical 
term. Thus the oscillations ivill appear to be simply harmonic 
with a period 27r/q and an extent of oscillation equal to Nj. A t 
the same time the apparent mean position will travel slowly, first to 
one side and then to the other of the real mean, in the comparatively 
long period 27r/p. 

93. Xeraltant OMlllation. We may compound any number of oscillationR 
represented by the terms of the series 

ar=i^, sin(|)ie + Vi)+N2sin(p,e + i'3) + &c (1) 

in the following manner. 

Let n be a quantity to be chosen at our convenience, and let P| = n + 91 , pg = n + 9,,&c. 
Suppose the resultant oscillation to be represented by 

x=Rein{nt+p) (2), 

then we have i2 cos p = ZN cos (gt + v)) 

R Bin p=:^N sin {qt-\-y)\ 

whence R and p may be found without difficulty. 

This method of compounding oscillations is of great advantage when their 
periods are equal. In this case all the />'s are equal, and by choosing n=p we have 
all the q*B equal to zero. We thus replace the series (1) by the simple harmonic 
form (2) in which R and p are absolute constants. 

If the periods are nearly equal, we can choose n so that all the q's are small. The 
values of the elements R and p will now vary, but only slowly. The resultant os- 
cillation is therefore very nearly a harmonic one. The elements of the resultant 
oscillation, being found at any one moment, will be nearly constant for a considerable 
time, and their small changes all follow known laws. These laws are determined by 
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equation (S). We may thus still obtain a clearer insight into the changes of the 
values of x by examining the single term (2) than the series (1). 

93. CtooiiMtrleal Oonstmetloii. We may represent any oscillation snoh as 
x^Nsm^pt + v) by a simple geometrical constmction which is sometimes nseftil. 
From any origin draw a straight line OA whose length shall represent N on any 
scale we please, and let v be the inclination of Oil to a straight line OL fixed in 
space. We may call OL the axis of reference. With centre and radius equal to OA 
describe a circle. If a particle P, starting from A, describe this circle with a uniform 
angular velocity equal to p it is clear that the distance of P from the axis of reference 
is equal to 7^ sin {pt + r). Thus, by the help of this circle, when the straight line OA 
is given, the whole oscillation is determined. We may therefore by a straight line 
OA repreient any harmonic oteillation. 

In this manner we may replace the oscillations to be compounded by a series 
of straight lines OA^ , OA2, &a The circles on OAi, OA^, &c. are to be described by 
points Pit i^si &0,, and the sum of their distances from the axis of reference is the 
quantity to be represented by the resultant oscillation. Let us also for the sake 
of simplicity, suppose that the periods are all equal, so that the 9*s in equations (3) 
are all zero. 

Let OB represent the resultant of OA^, OA^, &o, found by the ** parallelogram 
law," le. found as if OAi, OA^t &o. were forces to be compounded as in statics. 
Then by interpretation of equations (3) we see that OB will represent the resultant 
oscillation. 

We may therefore find the resultant of any number of oscillations in the same co- 
ordinate, if of equal periods, by a geometrical construction. Representing each 
oscillation by a straight line, the resultant is found by compounding these straight 
lines according to the ** parallelogram law" 

94. flxainpl^Mi on Trtamt&tmw of Ooelllations. Ex. 1. A unifonn rod 
AB is suspended from a fixed point by a short rod OC which is attached to it at 
right angles at its middle point. Equal weights are suspended from A and B by 
strings of equal lengths, the whole system forming a somewhat sluggish balance. 
If one weight be drawn slightly aside from the vertical and allowed to oscillate, the 
system starting from rest, find the subsequent motion *. 

* D. Bernoulli in the Nova Commen. Petrop. Vol. xix. p. 281 describes an 
experiment which he made on the motion of pendulums. Happening to pull aside 
one scale of a rather sluggish balance he noticed that it immediately began to swing 
to and fro, but that the opposite scale was not disturbed. Shortly however the 
latter scale began to move and to make sensibly greater and greater oscillations 
while the first scale gradually lost its oscillatory motion. At length the two 
appeared to have interchanged their motions, the scale first disturbed being almost 
at rest when the other attained its greatest extent of oscillation. The same 
movements were then repeated in the opposite order until the first scale had 
resumed its original motion and the second was again at rest. 

Euler contributes two papers to the same volume of the Petersburgh memoirs 
with the object of explaining theoretically the cause of the motions observed by 
Bernoulli. In his first paper he assumes that the point of support of the balance 
lies in the straight line joining the points of attachment of the strings and finds 
that the motions observed by Bernoulli do not occur. He thus fails to find the 
explanation. In his second paper he rejects this limitation and has better success. 
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Let CA = CB=at let 2 be the length of either of the strings AP, BQ. Let O be 
the centre of gravity of the beam, OQ^c, Let Mk^ be the moment of inertia of the 
beam about 0, m the mass of either scale treated as a particle. Let OC=b, 

Let ^, 17, ^ be the inclinations to the vertical of OC and the strings AP, BQ 
respectively ; mP and mQ the tensions of the strings. Let Ox, Oy be horizontal 
and vertical axes, (x, y), (Xi, y^) the coordinates of P and Q, The equations of 
motion are then 

Xi=b^-a + l$] 



x=bff> + a + lri\ .-. 

b4>" + lv"=-9v\ ,«. 



+ 10\ 



(2), 



-<up"=-P+g) 



Mk^if>" = - Mcg</> - mP {bif> + a) + mPrjb + mQ{-b<f>'\-a)'h mQBb, 

where accents as usual denote differential coefficients with regard to the time. 
Eliminating P and Q, the last equation becomes 

{Mk^+2ma^^"-\-{MC'¥2mb)g<f>zzmbg{ri + e) (6). 

To shorten the solution, we write 

mbg 









{Me+Jtmb)g_^ 



Mk^ + 2ma*''^' 




The equations (3) and (5) then become 






(6). 



Eliminating 17 and we obtain an equation to determine <f>. To solve this we 
put <f> — CcoBfU and thence find that fi must satisfy the quadratic 

{pfl-n^{M?'P^-2hqfi^ = (7). 



In the Cambridge Mathematical Journal, Vol. n. p. 120 there is a paper signed 
D. G. S. on the sympathy of pendulums with special reference to Bernoulli's 
problem. Owing to numerical errors in all these investigations, the results 
obtained do not properly illustrate Bernoulli's problem. For instance Euler 
substitutes for the tensions of the strings, in the large as well as in the small 
terms, the weights of the scales and this substitution is also made by the writers in 
the Cambridge Journal. 

R. D. II. 5 
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If 11^, fif are the roots of this qaadratio, the values of <f>, 17, are easily seen to be 

= Ci 008 /A^t + Cj 00s /u,t 

i7=same +Bame +Ccosnt. 

To find the yalnes of the constants C, (7| , C, we have the Initial conditions 

^=0, 6=0, i7=e; ^'=0, ^'=0, V=0. 
We therefore find 

^-2h n^W'^-/^ (cosu^t-cos;^) 

If = same + )€ cos nt 

In a pair of ordinary scales, m/if and therefore q will sometimes be small and 
h=bll will generally be small. Without assuming either of these to be small, we 
shall suppose that the product hq is small. We then find from (7) 

„ . 2hqn^ , . 2hqp* 

Substituting and keeping only the principal terms, the values of <f>, d, rf become 



^ p I iQ\ 

2^=€COS/L4t-6Cosn( ' 



2i7 = e COS f^t + e cos nt 

provided n' and p^ are not so nearly equal that their difference is of the order hq. 

Looking at the expressions for (9 and 17 we see by the reasoning in Arts. 88 and 89 
that the transference of oscillations from one scale to the other will take place in 
the manner described by BemoullL 

We also notice that the beam will remain stationary if q, i.e. m/if be small 
whatever h, i.e. hjl may be. On the other hand the beam will oscillate if A is small 
but mjM not small. 

Before leaving the discussion of the equation (7) we may remark that it gives 
the condition of stability of an ordinary balance, when a balance is disturbed it 
should return readily to its horizontal position. The beam oscillates about its posi- 
tion of equilibrium and the quicker the oscillation the more readily can it be determined 
by the eye whether the mean position of the beam is or is not horizontal. The 
balance should therefore be so constructed that the two times of oscillation are as 
short as possible. These times of oscillation are obviously 2ir//xj and 2x//x, and 
hence ^4 and ^ must be as large as possible. This requires that both n^ and p' 
should be large, Le. (1) the time of oscillation of either particle suspended from a 
fixed point by its string should be short; (2) the time of oscillation about the 
fulcrum of the rigid body formed by attaching the particles to the extremities of 
the rods and removing the strings should be short, 

Ex. 2. Supposing one scale of the balance described in the last example to be 
acted on by a small periodic force equal to fl cos Xt in a direction parallel to the 
arm AB, prove (1) that if X is nearly equal to n, a large oscillation will be produced 
in the scales while the arm will not be much disturbed, (2) that if X is nearly equal 
to f4 or ju, there will be large oscillations in all the parts of the system. 
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Ex. 3. A rod AB^ length 2a, can turn freely round a vertical axis through its 
centre of gravity C which bisecte AB, At A and B are suspended two equal 
particles, each of mass m, by unequal strings of lengths I and V, One of these 
strings is now slightly displaced through an angle e in a plane perpendicular to the 
vertical plane through the rod. Find the motion. 

If2, 2+x, z+ybe the horizontal displacements at the time t of the extremity A 

and of the two particles respectively and if gll=n\ gjV^n'^, ma?IMl(?=j^t prove 

that 

X«C7 ^^ y^c ^,^ X«C ,, V^C 

ar=^-^cosXt + -,— -^cosVt y=_^^_^oo8Xt+^;j-^ cosX'e 

«=Cco8Xt + C'cosX't + (7", 
where X^, X'^ are the roots of the quadratic 

(X«-n«) (X'«-n'«) - (X'-n«)i>»n'*- (X«-n'»)i)»ii»=0. 

The conditions that there may be a complete transference of oscillation from one 
string to the other are (1) X and X' must be nearly equal, (2) the coefficients of 
cos \t and cos \'t in the expression for x and y must be nearly equal, Arts. 88 and 
89. Show that these conditions require that n and n' should be nearly equal and p 
small. 

If the lengths of the strings are equal prove that 

2ic=e(cosnt+co8X't), 2y=e(co8nt-cosX't) 2* (1 + 2p«) = - 2p* (cos X't - 1), 

where \'^=v? (1 + 2p'). Thence show that the conditions for complete transference 
are satisfied if p is small. 

Ex. 4. The middle points of two equal rods AB^ A'B\ are fixed at C, C\ about 
which they are capable of turning freely in one plane, the rods being without mass 
and the length of either rod small compared with CC, Four particles of equal 
mass are placed ^X A^ B^ A\ B' \ and A and B\ A' and B mutually attract each 
other, A and A\ B and B' mutually repel each other according to the law of the 
inverse square. Prove that the rods will be in stable equilibrium when they lie in 
the same straight line, two mutually attracting particles being between C and C, 
and that if they be slightly disturbed the system will have a double oscillation whose 

periods are 2ir (4c'//a)^ and 2x (4c'/3/bi)^ respectively ; /u being the absolute force of 
any particle and CC'=2c, [Coll. Exam. 

Show also that there will be no complete transference of motion from one bar to 
the other. 

Ex. 5. Determine the small motions (in the magnetic meridian) of two 
permanent bar-magnets of equal mass suspended each by its extremities by 
parallel strings, all four of equal length, from points in a horizontal line, the 
mutual action of the magnets being slight compared with the other forces. The 
magnets being at rest, one only is set in motion, show that its whole energy will in 
time be communicated to the other. [Math. Tripos, 1876. 
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CHAPTER III. 



OSCILLATIONS ABOUT A STATE OF MOTION. 

The Energy Test of StahUity. 

95. It has been proved in Vol. i. that, when we know one 
first integral of the equations of motion of a sjrstem disturbed 
from a position of equilibrium, such as the equation of energy, 
we may sometimes from that one integral determine whether the 
position of equilibrium is stable or not. Thus, when the potential 
energy is a minimum in the position of equilibrium, it immediately 
follows from the equation of vis viva that the position of equili- 
brium is stable. But when the potential energy is not a minimum, 
the equation of vis viva alone is not sufficient to determine 
whether the equilibrium is stable or unstable. But by taking 
into consideration the other equations of motion this position of 
equilibrium is proved to be unstable. 

We may apply an "energy test" of stability to a given state 
of motion as well as to a given position of equihbrium, but with a 
similar limitation. When a certain function derived from such of 
the first integrals as we may happen to know is an absolute mini- 
mum or maximum we may be able to prove that the sjrstem 
cannot depart far from the given state of motion. But when that 
function is neither a maximum nor a minimum we only infer that 
there is apparently nothing in these equations to restrict the 
deviations of the system. To determine this point we must 
examine more minutely the equations we already have or we must 
discover the remaining equations of motion. This latter part of 
the question will therefore be postponed until we discuss the 
oscillations about a state of motion. Meantime we shall consider 
the "energy test" with a view to determine how far it can be 
made to decide the question of stability. 

96. Stability of a State of Motion. Let a dynamical 
system be in motion in any manner under a conservative system 
(^forces, and let E be its energy. Then T& is a known function 
of the co-ordinates 0, ^, <fcc. and their first differential coefficients 
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&^ <f/y <kc, : this is constant and eqvxd to h for the given motion. 
Suppose that either some or all of the other first integrals of the 
equations of motion are also knovm, let these be 

Fa (0, 0\ Ac.) = Q, F, {6, e\ ike.) = Cj, <fec. = <fec. 

For the purposes of this proposition^ let us regard and 0*, <f> and 
d>, (kc. as independent variables, except so far a^s they are connected 
by the equations ju^t written down. Then, if 1& be an absolute maad- 
mum, or an absolute minimum, for all variations of 0, 0\ &c, {those 
corresponding to the given motion making E constant), the motion is 
stable for all disturbances which do not alter the constants Ci, 
Ca, <tc. 

Let as many of the letters as is possible be found from the first 
integrals in terms of the rest, and substituted in the expression 
for K Let yfr, yj/, &c. be these remaining letters, then we have 

^ =/ (t, ^', &c., C„C„ &c.) = A. 

Let the system be started in some manner slightly different from 
that given, then the constant h is altered into h + oh. First let E 
be a minimum along the riven motion, then any change whatever 
of the letters yfr, yfr', &c. increases E, and it follows that the dis- 
turbed motion cannot deviate so far from the given motion that 
the change in E becomes greater than Sh. Similarly, if i? be an 
absolute maximum, the same result follows. 

The same argument will apply to any first integral of the 
equations of motion, besides the energy integral If any one of 
the functions F^, F^, &c., which contains all the letters, be an 
absolute maximum or minimum, then the motion is stable for 
all displacements which do not alter the constants of the other 
integrals used. 

97. When the system is disturbed from a position of equilibrium 
which is defined, as in Vol. i., by the vanishing of the co-ordinates 
0, <f>, &c., we have 

where An, Ai^, &c. are all constants, and U is independent of 
0^, <f/, &c. Here the terms which constitute the kinetic energy, 
being necessarily positive and vanishing with 0", <t>', &c., are evi- 
dently a minimum for all variations of u, <t>', &c. We see, without 
the use of any othef integrals, that if — IT" be a minimum for all 
variations of 0, <f>, &c., E ia an absolute minimum, and that 
therefore the equilibrium is stable. 

In what follows a similar result will be obtained when the 
system is disturbed from a state of steady motion. It will be 
shown that, when a function represented hy F—U is a minimum 
under certain conditions, this state of steady motion is stable 
under the same conditions. The function F of course reduces to 
zero when the state of motion reduces to a state of rest. 
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98. To And a sUady motloii. It often happens that the motion whose 
stability is in question is a state of steady motion. This generally occurs when 
some of the co-ordinates are absent from the Lagrangian function, though present 
in the form of velocities. Let us represent by x, y, &c, the co-ordinates which are 
absent from the Lagrangian function, and let {, 17, &o. be the remaining co-ordinates. 
Thus the Lagrangian function L will be a function of {, f , 17, V, &c., x', y\ <Skc., but 
not of X, y, &e. The Lagrangian equations will therefore take the forms 

ddL dL ^ dL dL 

where u, v, Ao, are constants introduced by integration. These equations will 
contain (, ^, $", 17, 17', rj", (fee., x'f xf\ y\ y'\ (fee., and do not contain t explicitly. 
They may therefore be satisfied by putting ir's a, y'=h^ <fec., {=a, i7=/3, (fee, where 
a, 6, (fee, ch /3, (fee are constants to be determined by substituting in the equations. 
If stand for any one of the co-ordinates, it is evident that dTjdd and dTjdS' wiU 
both be constants after the substitution is made. Omitting the equations which 
contain u, v, (fee., as they do not assist in finding the constants a, 6, Ac., a, p, (fee. 

we have the equations ■j7=0» ■T"=^» <fcc.=0 (1), 

where L=T+U, Thus we have as many equations as there are co-ordinates {, 17, 
(fee. directly present (Le. not merely present as velocities) in the expressions for T 
and U, The quantities a, 6, (fec« are therefore undetermined except by the initial 
conditions, while a, /3, (fee. may be found in terms of a, 6, (fee. by these equations. 
These equations may be conveniently remembered by the following rule. 

In the Lagrangian function, which ia the difference between the kinetic and 
potential energies, write for all the differential coefficients their assumed constant 
valued in the steady motion, viz. x'=a, y'=b, dtc, ^'=0, 17'= ^i <^<^* ^^^ Lagrangian 
function is now a function of the co-ordinates ^, 17, (£*c. only. Differentiating this 
result partially with regard to each of these co-ordinates and equating the results to 
zero, we obtain the equations of steady motion, 

99. Stability of a steady motion. To determine if this motion is stable we 
use the method indicated in Art. 96. The equation of energy may be written in the 
form E = T-U=h, 

Since T is not a function of the co-ordinates x, y, (fee. the Lagrangian equations 
for these co-ordinates lead as before to the integrals dTldx'=u, dTldy'=v, (fee, 
where u, v, (fee. are constants. By the help of these integrals we shall eliminate 
x', y\ (fee., and thus obtain E as a function of the other co-ordinates. If E be an 
absolute maximum or minimum, this motion is stable for all disturbances which do 
not alter the constants u, v, (fee. There can be no difficulty in effecting the elimi- 
nation in any particular case, but we may perform the process once for all. The 
process is a repetition of that called Modification in Vol. i. 

To effect the elinunation, let 

r=J(xx)x'3-»-(x^)a;'^'+(fec (2), 

where the coefficients of the accented letters, viz. the quantities in brackets, are 
all known functions of {, 17, <fec., but not of x, y, &c. The integrals may then be 
written in the form 

(xx)x^ '\-(xy)y' + ...=^u-(xQ^' - (xfi)r/ -&q: 

(«y)a;' + (yy)y'-»-...=v-(y^)f-(yi7)i7'-(fec (3). 

(fee. = &c. 

For the sake of brevity, let us call the right-hand sides of these equations u-X, 
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V - y, fto. Since Tib a, quadratic fonction of the accented letters, we may write it 
in the form 

r=Jtt^)^'«+tti7)fV+&o.+Jx'(u+X)+Jy'(t;+y)+&c. 

If we substitate in the terms after the first Ae, the values of a/, y' given by (3), 
we obtain the result 



5r=Jft«^''+(WrV+&c.-^ 



ti+X, r + r, 

{XX), (xy), 

(^)» (yyh 



dc. 
Ac, 

&0. 



0, 

tt-Z, 

v-Y, 

Sso. 

where A is the discriminant of T, when ^, 7j\ &c. have been put zero. If we change 
the signs of X, Y, <&c., this determinant is unaltered, hence when expanded such 
terms as uX^ vX^ &c. cannot occur. If therefore, we put 



2A 



tt V ... 
u {xx) (xy)... 



» • • • ■ » 



w. 



and expand the first determinant, we have as the result of the elimination 

T=F+iB^r^+B^ff+ (6), 

where the terms after F express some homogeneous quadratic function of ^', rf, &o. 
Now T is essentially positive for all values of x', y\ dc. and therefore for such 
as make u, v, &c. all zero. Hence the quadratic expression Byji'^ + &g, is a minimum 
when ^', 7i\ <&c. are zero. If then the function F-V is a minimum for cUl variations 
of ^t "Hi dbc.f the steady motion given by (1) is stable for aU disturbances which do not 
alter the momenta u, v, dtc, 

# 

100. When {', Vi <feo* cure put zero, the process indicated by the successive 
equations (2), (3), (4), (5) is exactly that described in Vol i. as the Hamiltonian 
method of forming the reciprocal function of T for the co-ordinates x, y, <&c. We 
may therefore enunciate the rule in the following manner. 

Suppose a steady motion to be given by ^'=0, ri'=0, dtc, x'=a, y'=b, dtc, so that 
the momenta u, v, dtc with regard to x, y, dtc are constants. Form the reciprocal 
function of T with regard to x', y', dtc, putting zero for each of the letters $', nj', dtc 
Let F be this reciprocal function^ and ^\J or V be the potential energy. Then if 
F-V or F + Y is a minimum for all variations of |, 17, dtc this steady motion is stable 
for all disturbances which do not alter the momenta u, v, <tc 

When the reciprocal function F has been found, we may put the equations (1) 

which determine the steady motion into another form. The function F is the 

reciprocal of T with regard to x\ y', Ac, and ^, 17, &c. are merely other letters 

present during the process of transformation, hence, as explained in Vol. i., we have 

dT dF 

-- -Tz with similar equations for 17, &c. The equations of steady motion (1) 



d^ d^ 
therefore become 



dk 
d(F-U) 



X'=: 



du 



djFzin^Q] 
dfi -" 

.^ d{F-V) 
^ dv 



(6). 



where F-VorF + Yisthe energy expressed as a function of the momenta u, v, dtc 
instead of x', y', dtc , the other accented letters i', 17', dtc being put equal to zero either 
before or after the differentiation, 

101. 0p6oial ease of BCotlon. If the energy be a function of one only of the 
co'ordinates, though it is a function of the differential coefficients of all of them, we 
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may show conversely that the steady motion tDill not be stable unless ¥-V is a 
minimum, , 

Let i be this single oo-ordinate, then, following the same notation as before, we 
have by vis viva JBu^'^+^F- U=fc. 

Differentiating with regard to t, and treating Bjj as constant because we shall 
neglect the square of {', we obtain 

To find the oscillation, let ^=a +p, then by (6) we have 

where a is to be written for { after differentiation in the quantity in square 
brackets. The motion is dearly stable or unstable according as the ooefi&oient of p 
is positive or negative, i.e. according as F - (7 is a minimum or maximum. 

Further information on this subject will be found in the author's Essay on the 
Stability of Steady Motion, 1877. 

102. fhrampliw of stability of motion. Ex. 1. Let us consider the simple 
case of a particle describing a circular orbit about a centre of attraction whose ac- 
celeration at a distance r is fir^. If be the angle the radius vector r makes with 
the axis of z, we have here a steady motion in which r'=0 and 0' is constant. Also 

** ^ n+1 

We notice that is absent from this expression, hence by the rule we eliminate 
0' also by the integral r'^sA, where h is the constant called u in Art. 99. We 

have then E=hr^+i-i+- — -. 

" ** r* n+1 

Putting the remaining accented letters equal to zero according to the rule, we 
have in steady motion ;?'' ~ ~ ^ "^ ^'^ ~ ^» 

and, smce -^ ~ ~iT + MW*"^ = /n (n + S) f*-^ 

this steady motion is stable or unstable according as n+3 is positive or negative 
for all disturbances which do not alter the angular momentum of the particle. 

Ex. 2. A top, two of whose principal moments at the vertex are equal, turns 
about its vertex under the action of gravity. If OC be the axis of unequal motnent, 
and 0t <f>, yj/ the Eulerian angular co-ordinates of the body referred to a vertical axis 
measured upwards, we have (as in the chapter on vis viva, Vol. i.) 

2r= i4 (0'^ + sin«tf^'2) + C {<!>' + f cos 0)^ 

17=- Mgh cos ^ + constant, 

where h is the distance of the centre of gravity from 0, and 3/ is the mass of the top. 
We have therefore the two integrals 0' + ^' cos 0=n and Cn cos + A sin2^^=m, 
where n and m are two constants, the former representing the angular velocity of 
the top about its axis and the latter the angular momentum about the vertical. 
By eliminating <(>' and xj/' and making the energy E a minimum, show (1) that a 
state of steady motion, with real values of the constants m and n, is given by ^=a 
provided (Pn^-^MghA cos a is positive. Show (2), by examining the sign of 
cPE/d&^f that this motion is stable. Thus the axis of the top will describe a right 
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oone of semi-angle a round the yertioal through the point of support with an 
angular Telocity given hy the value of ^. 

Ex. 8. A solid of revolution moves in steady motion on a smooth horizontal 
plane, so that the inclination B of its axis to the vertical is constant. Prove that 
the angular velocity /a of the axis about the vertical is given by 

a Cn Mg ^ -r\ 

^ AooB0^ AanOooBe de" * 

where z is the altitude of the centre of gravity above the horizontal plane, n the 
angular velocity of the body about the axis, (7, A and A the principal moments 
of inertia at the centre of gravity, and M the mass. Find the least value of n which 
makes fi real, and determine if the steady motion is stable. 

Examples of Oscillations ahout Steady Motion, 

103. The oscillations of a system about a state of steady 
motion may be found by methods analogous to those used in the 
oscillations about a position of equilibrium. Let the general equa- 
tions of motion of the bodies be formed hy any of the methods 
already described. If any reactions enter into these equations it 
will be generally found advantageous to eliminate them. Let 
the co-orainates used in these equations to fix the positions of 
the bodies be called 0, <f>, &c. Suppose the motion, about 
which the oscillation is required, to be determined by 0=f{t), 
f = F{t\ &c. We then substitute 0=f(t)-\- x, <f> = F (t) + y, &c., 
in the equations of motion. The squares of x, y, &c. being neg- 
lected, we have certain linear equations to find x, y, &c. These 
equations can, however, seldom be solved unless we can make t 
disappear explicitly from them. When this can be done the 
linear equations can be solved by the usual known methods, and 
the required oscillations are then found. 

In what follows we shall first illustrate the method just de- 
scribed by forming the equations in a few interesting cases from 
the beginning. We shall then generalize the process and obtain 
a determinantal equation analogous to that given by Lagrange for 
oscillations about a position of equilibrium. This equation will be 
adapted to all cases which lead to differential equations with 
constant coeflScients. 

104. Theory of IRTatt's govtmor. To find the motion of the bcUU in WatVs 
governor of the steam engine. 

The mode in which this works to moderate the fluctuations of the engine is well 
known. A somewhat similar apparatus has been used to regulate the motion of 
clocks, and in other cases where uniformity of motion is required. If there be any 
increase in the driving power of the engine, or any diminution of the load, so that 
the engine begins to move too fast, the balls, by their increased centrifugal force, 
open outwards, and by means of a lever either cut off the driving power or increase 
the load by a quantity proportional to the angle opened out. If on the other hand 
the engine goes too slowly, the balls faU inward, and more driving power is oaUed 
into action. In the case of the steam engine the lever is attached to the throttle- 
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vbIyb, and thus regulates the supply of steam. It is clear that a complete adapta- 
tion of the driving power to the load cannot take place instantaneoosly, but the 
machine will make a series of small oscillations about a mean state of steady 
motion. The problem to be considered may therefore be stated thos : — 

Two eqoal rods OA, 0A\ each of length 2, are connected with a vertical spindle 
by means of a hinge at which permits free motion in the vertical plane AOA', At 
A and A' are attached two balls, efush of mass m. To represent the inertia of the 
other parts of the engine we shall suppose a horizontal fly-wheel attached to the 
spindle, whose moment of inertia about the spindle is /. When the machine is in 
uniform motion, the rods are inclined at some angle a to the vertical, and turn 
round it with uniform angular velocity n. If, owing to any disturbance of the 
motion, the rods have opened out to an angle d with the vertical, a force is called 
into play whose moment about the spindle is some function of (^ - a). We may 
expand this function in powers of {0 - a) and, as it will be sufficient to retain only 
the first power, we shall represent it by -/3(^-a). It is required to find the 
oscillations about the state of steady motion. 

Let 4» be the angle which the plane AOA' makes with some vertical plane fixed 
in space. The equation of angular momentum about the spindle is 



^ |(I+2m*«sm2tf)g[ = -^(tf-«) (1), 



where mk^ is the moment of inertia of a rod and ball about a perpendicular to the 
rod through O, the balls being regarded as indefinitely small heavy particles. The 
semi vis viva of the system is 



'-i'{S)'^»>-|©'*-«{f)"}. 



and the moment of the impressed forces on either rod and ball about a horizontal 

through perpendicular to the plane AOA' is \dVldj9= -mghsinB, where fc is the 

distance of the centre of gravity of a rod and ball from 0. Hence, by Laffrance's 
^. d dT dT dU ^ 

^-sm^cos^^^)=-?Bin^ (2), 

where a has been written for k^jh. This equation might also have been obtained by 
taking the acceleration of either ball, treated as a particle, in a direction perpen- 
dicular to the rod in the plane in which is measured. 

To find the steady motion we put ^=a, c20/dt=n, the second equation then gives 
n*0O9a=gla, To find the oscillations, we put d=a-\-x, d<f>ldt = ii-\'y. The two 
equations then become 

(1+ 2mA3 sin» o) ^ + 2mkH sin 2a ^ = - flxl 

dt dt '^ 

^-nsin2ay= f n'cos2a--coso jx 
To solve these equations, we must write them in the form 

(5^+n'sin*a)ar-n8in 2ay=0; 
where the symbol S stands for the operation djdt. Eliminating y by cross multi- 
plication we have 
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The real root of this oabic equation is necessarily negative, beoanse the last term 
is positive. The other two roots are imaginary because the term S^ has dis- 
appeared between two terms of like signs. Also, the sum of the three roots being 
zero, the real parts of the two imaginary roots must be positive. Let these roots 
therefore be - 2p and p J^q^/ -1. Then 

x=He-^ + KeP' sin (gt+L), 
where H, K, L are three undetermined constants depending on the nature of the 
initial disturbance. Thus it appears that the oscillation is unstable. The balls 
will alternately approach and recede from the vertical spindle with increasing 
violence. 

105. The defect of a governor is therefore that it acts too quickly, and thus 
produces considerable oscillation of speed in the engine. If the engine is working 
too violently, the governor cuts off the steam, but owing to the inertia of the parts 
of the machinery, the engine does not immediately take up the proper speed. 
The consequence is that the balls continue to separate after they have reduced 
the supply of steam to the proper amount, and thus too much steam is out off. 
Similar remarks apply when the balls are approaching each other, and a con- 
siderable oscillation is thereby produced. This of course is but an incomplete ex- 
planation, but that the oscillation thus produced is of considerable magnitude has 
been strictly proved in Art. 104. It will be presently shown that this fault may be 
very much modified by applying some resistance to the motion of the governor. 

In the same way when the motion of clock-work is regulated by centrifugal 
balls, it is found as a matter of observation that there is a strong tendency to 
irregularity. If the balls once receive in the slightest degree an elliptic motion, 
the resistance p{$-a) by which the motion of the balls is regulated may tend to 
render the ellipse more and more ellipticaL To correct this some other resistance 
must be called into play. This resistance should be of such a character that it 
does not affect the circular motion and is only produced by the ellipticity of the 
movement. 

One method of effecting this has been suggested by Sir G. B. Airy. The elliptic 
motion of the balls may be made to cause a slider on the vertical spindle to rise 
and fall. If this be connected with a horizontal circular plate in a vertical 
cylinder of slightly greater radius, and filled with water, the slider may be made 
to move the plate up and down by its oscillations. Thus the slider may be 
subjected to a very great resistance, tending to diminish its oscillations, while its 
place of rest, as depending on statical, or slowly altering forces, is totally un- 
affected. Memoirs of the Astronomical Society of London^ Vol. xx., 1851. 

The general effect of the water will be to produce a resistance varying as the 
velocity, and may therefore be represented by a term - ydOjdt on the right hand of 
equation (2). The solution being continued as before, the cubic will now take the 
form 

If the roots of this cubic are real, they are all negative, and the value of x takes the 
form X = Ae-^ + Be'^^ + Ce'^^ 

where -X, -/Ai -^ ^^^ ^be roots, and A, Bt C are three undetermined constants. 
If one root only is real, that root is negative, and if the other two hepJtq ^-l the 

value of X takes the form 

x=Her^+KeP*an(qt + L), 

where H, K, L as before are undetermined constants. 
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In order that the motion may be stable it is necessary that p shonld be negative. 
The analytical condition* for this is 



7(l+8oos»«+2-ip)>2-|^2oot.. 



If 7 be sufficiently great this condition may be satisfied. The uniformity of 
motion of the rods round the vertical will then be disturbed by an oscillation whose 
magnitude is continually decreasing and whose period is 2r/g. By properly choosing 
the magnitude of I when constructing the instrument, the period may sometimes 
be so arranged as to produce the least possible ill effect. If the period be made 
very long the instrument will work smoothly. If it can be made very short there 
will be less deviation from circular motion. 

In this investigation no notice has been taken of the frictions at the hinge and 
at the mechanical appliances of the governor, which may not be inconsiderable. 
These in many cases tend to reduce the oscillation and keep it within bounds. 

106. In the case of WatVs governor if any permanent change be made in the 
relation between the driving power and the load, the state of uniform motion which 
the engine will finally assume is different from that which it had before the change. 
Thus, when the engine is driving a given number of looms, let the rods O^, OA' of 
the governor be inclined to each other at an angle 2a and be revolving about the 
vertical with an angular velocity n. If some large number of the looms is sud- 
denly disconnected from the engine, the balls will separate from each other, and the 
rods will become inclined at some other angle 2a'. In this case, if n' he the angular 
velocity about the vertical, n'^cos a'=:n* cos a. The rate of the engine is therefore 
altered, it works quicker with a less load than with a greater. This is a great 
defect of Watt's governor. For this reason it has been suggested that the term 
governor is inappropriate, the instrument being in fact only a moderator of the 
fluctuations of the engine. 

This defect may be considerably decreased by the use of Huyghens* parabolic 
pendulum. In this instrument the centres of gravity A^ A' oi the balls are made to 
move along the arc of a parabola whose axis is the axis of revolution. Let AN be 
an ordinate of the parabola, AO the normal, then NO is constant and equal to L, 
where 2L is the latus rectum. Regarding the balls as particles, and neglecting the 
inertia of the rods which connect them with the throttle valve, we see by the 
triangle of forces that the balls will rest in any positions on the parabola, if 
n^L=g, where n is the angular velocity of the balls about the vertical through O. 
It is also clear that when the angular velocity is not that given by this formula, the 
balls (unless placed at the vertex) must slide along the arc. Let us now consider 
how this modification of the governor affects the working of the engine. When the 
load is diminished the engine begins to quicken ; the balls separate and the steam is 
cut off. It is clear that equilibrium will not be established until the quantity of 
steam admitted is just such as to cause the engine to move at exactly the same rate 
as before. 

Ex. Show that when the inertia of the rod and balls are taken account of, 
the centre of gravity of either ball and rod must be constrained to describe a 



• If the roots of the cubic ax^+baP + cx+d=0 be x=adL/9^(-l) and 7, we 
have -6/a=2a+7, c/a = 27a + a* +/3', -d/a=(a*+/3^)7, whence we easily deduce 
(6c - ad)la^= - 2a {(a + 7)' 4-/3*} ; hence be -ad and a have always opposite signs. 
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parabola whose latos reotnm is independent of the radius of the ball, if the 
governor is to cause the engine always to move at a given rate. 

It should be mentioned that several other methods of avoiding this defect have 
been invented besides the parabolic pendulum. But any further description of these 
would be here out of place. 

107. A speed governor, similar to that invented by Sir O. Airy, but with a 
spring instead of a pendulum, was described by Prof. J. A. Ewing in Nature, 
Vol. zxiii. 1881. He applied it to a clock driving a recording seismograph whose 
motion was required to be continuous and fairly uniform. 

Another governor was invented by the brothers Siemens which is remarkable 
because it does not require the use of Watt's governor. A short description of it is 
given in the Life of Sir WiUiam Siemens^ by William Pole, 1888 ; see also a paper by 
Mr Wood, Imtitution of Civil Engineers, March 10, 1846. 

The reader who is interested in the subject of governors may refer to an 
article by Sir G. B. Airy, Vol. xi of the Memoin of the Astronomical Society, 
1840, where four different constructions are considered. He may also consult an 
article by Mr Siemens in the Phil, Trans, for 1866, and a brief sketch of several 
kinds of governors by Prof, Maxwell in the Phil, Mag. for 1868. An account of 
some experiments by Mr Elleryj on Huyghens* parabolic pendulum, may be found 
in the Astronomical Notices for December , 1875. 

108. Lapiace*s Three Particles. It has been shoum in Vol I, Chap, VI,, 
that if three particles be placed at the comers of an equilateral triangle and pro- 
perly projected, they will move under their mutual attractions so as always to 
remain at the angular points of an equilateral triangle. These we may call 
Laplace's three particles. It is our present object to determine if this motion i$ 
stable or unstable. 

We shall begin by assuming that the three particles remain always very nearly 
at the comers of an equilateral triangle. We shall then have to determine whether 
their oscillations about these comers are real or imaginary. To effect this we might 
choose their common centre of gravity as a fixed origin of co-ordinates. But the 
triangles formed by joining the particles to their common centre of gravity are not 
marked by any simplicity of form. Instead of referring the motion to the centre of 
gravity it will be more convenient to reduce one of the particles to rest, and to con- 
sider the relative motion of the other two. We have thus only one triangle to 
examine, and that one nearly equilateral. 

Let the mass M of the particle to be reduced to rest be taken as unity, and let 
m, m' be the masses of the other two. Let r, r', iS be the distances between the 
particles Mm, Mm\ mm' ; and let <p>\ 0, ^ be the angles opposite to these distances. 
If e, B' be the angles which r, f make with a straight line fixed in space, and if the law 
of attraction be the inverse icth power of the distance, the equations of motion are 

<iV fd9\} 1 + m wi'cos^ w'cos^ .\ 

^ ^ [>A^^\ ^'^^^ wi'siji0 
r dt\ dtj j."c jj« *" , 

with two similar equations for the motion of m\ 

Let us now put r=a + x, r' = a+x-f-X, and let the angle between these radii 
vectores be ir+ F, aUo let 0=nt'¥y, where x^y, X and F, are all small quantities 
whose squares are to be neglected. It should be noticed that a variation of x, y 
alone, X and Y being zero, will represent a variation of steady motion in which the 
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partioleB always keep at the oomers of an equilateral triangle, while a variation of 
Xf Y will represent a change from the equilateral form. The former of these by 
hypothesis is a possible motion, henoe the equations oan be satisfied by some 
values of x^ y joined to Z=0, 7=0. By this choice of variables we may hope to 
discover some roots of the fundamental determinant previous to expansion, and 
thus save a great amount of numerical labour. If i stand for djdt, and 5=:a*'^^» 
the four equations will now become 

{63»-(ic+l)(l+iii+iii')}«-2a6n«y-|m'(ic+l)X-i>/8m'(if+l)ar=0, 
{65«-(if+l)(l+TO+mO}a?-2a6n«y+{63»-(K+l)(l+Jm+mO}X-{2a&n« + iVM«+l)«}l'=0, 

109. To solve these we put x=Atf^, y=Be^, X= Ge^, Y=iHe^^. Substituting 
and eliminating the ratios ot A, B, O and H we obtain a determinantal equation 
whose constituents are the coefficients of j;, y, X and Y with \ written for 5. This 
equation will give eight values of \. We see at once that one factor is \. This might 
have been expected, because we know that a variation of y, (with a;, X and Y all zero,) 
is a possible motion. Again, some variation of x and y, (with X and Y both zero,) is 
also a possible motion, hence some factor of the determinant can be found by ex- 
amining the first two columns. By subtracting from the first 2n times the second 
column we find that this factor is h>? - (ic - 8) (1 + m + m') = 0. 

To find the other factors we divide the determinant by the fEMStors already 
found. Then, subtracting the first row from the third and the second from the 
fourth, we have three zeros in the first column and two in the second. The 
expansion is then easy. We then see that there is another factor X, and also that 

6V + 6\«(3 - ir) (1 + m + m') + 1 (1 + «)> (m + m' + mm') = 0. 

The two zero roots give x=iA^-\-A^t with similar expressions y, Xand Y. But 
by substitution in the equations of motion we see that a; =^2, y=Bi-\ (K+l)A^rUja, 
X=0 and r=0. These roots therefore indicate merely a permanent change in the 
size of the triangle. On examining the other values of \', we find (1) The motion 
cannot be stable unless k is less than 3. (2) The motion is stable whatever the 
masses may be, if the law of force be expressed by any positive power of the dis- 
tance or any negative power less than unity. For other powers the stability 
depends on the relation between the masses. (8) The motion is stable to a first 

approximation if Mm^Mm' + L ' " » Q^)' ' 

where 3f, m, m' are the masses*. To express the co-ordinates in terms of the time, 
we must return to the differential equations of the second order. The results are 
rather long, and it may be sufficient to state that when, as in the solar system, two 
of the masses are much smaller than the third, the inequalities in their angular 

* In a brief note in Jullien's Problems, Vol. n. p. 29 it is mentioned that this 
question has been discussed by M. Gascheau in a Th^se de M6canique, the particles 
being supposed to attract each other according to the law of nature. The result 
arrived at is that the motion is stable when the square of the sum of the masses is 
greater than 27 times the sum of the products of the masses taken two and two. 
No reference is given to where M. Oaschean*s work can be found, and the author is 
therefore unable to give a description of the process employed. 
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' distances, as seen from the large body, have much greater ooeffioients than the 
inequalities in their linear distances from the same body. 

The reader will find a more complete discussion of this problem in a paper by 
the author published in the sixth volume of the Proceedings of the London Mathema- 
tical Society, 1875. The co-ordinates x, y, X, Y are expressed in terms of the time 
and the possibility of any small term rising into importance is shortly treated. 

Theory of oscillations ahovt steady motion. 

110. Having illustrated by two important examples the 
methods of practically finding the oscillations about a state of 
motion, we pass on to the general theory of the subject. 

111. The Determinantal Equation of fteady motion. 

To form the general equations of oscillation of a dynamical system 
about a state of steady motion. 

Let the system be referred to any co-ordinates 0, ^, yft, &c. 
If the geometrical equations do not contain the time explicitly 
the vis viva 2T may be represented by the expression 

2T = Pn^^ + 2P„^<^' + Pa<^'« + &C. 

where Pn, P^, &c. are known functions of the co-ordinates 0, 
<f), &c. Let the force function be U. Let the state of motion 
about which the system is oscillating be determined by 0=f(t), 
(l>= F (t\ &c. To determine these oscillations we put =f{t) -h x, 
<f} = F{t) +y, &c. Let the Lagrangian function L^T-^ U be 
expanded in powers of x, y, &c. as follows: 

L = Lo + AiX + A^' + &c. + CiX + C^ + &c. 

-h J (^u^?'' + 2il,ja?y -h &c.) + i (Cno^ -h 2C,^y -h &c.) 

+ Oiixaf + Oi^y + O^iyx + &c. 

It will afterwards be found convenient to write J?i2=G^ij— G^, 
Eiz = Gis — Oziy and so on. 

We shall now define a steady motion to be one in which all the 
coefficients in this expansion are independent of the time. The 
physical characteristic of such a motion is that when referred to 
proper co-ordinates the same oscillations follow from the same dis- 
turbance of the same co-ordinate at whatever instant it may be 
applied to the motion. If the coefficients are not constant for the 
co-ordinates chosen it may be possible to make them constant by 
a change of co-ordinates. There are obviously many systems of 
co-ordinates which may be chosen, and a set may generally be 
found by a simple examination of the steady motion. If there are 
any quantities which are constant during the steady motion, such 
as those called f, ^, &c. in Art. 98, these may serve for some of 
the co-ordinates, others may be found by considering what quanti- 
ties appear only as differential coefficients or velocities, for example 
those called a?, y, &a in the same article. If none of these are 
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obvious, we may sometimes obtain them by combining the existing 
co-ordinates. Practically these will be the most convenient 
methods of discovering the proper co-ordinates. 

To obtain the equations of motion we must now substitute 
the value of Z in the Lagrangian equations 

and reject the squares of small quantities. The steady motion 
being given by x, y, &a all zero, each of these must be satisfied 
when we omit the terms containing x, y, &c. We thus obtain the 
equations of steady motion, viz. 

(7i = 0, (7, = 0, &c. = 0, 

which by Taylor's theorem are the same as the equations (1) of 
steady motion given in Art. 98. 

Omitting these terms and retaining the first powers of all the 
small quantities we obtain the equations of small oscillations. 
Representing diflFerentiations with regard to i by the letter S, we 
have 

(AnS" - Cn)x+(A^^ - E,^ - 0«)y +(^i»S' - E^S - C„) ^r + &c. = 0, 

(il„S» + J?wS - C^)x+(A„»'-G^)y + (A^S' - E„S - C„)z + &c. = 0, 

&c. + &c. + &a = 0. 

112. To solve these we write x = Le^\ y=Me^, &c. Substi- 
tuting and eliminating the ratios Z, Jf , &c. we obtain the following 
determinantal equation 

AuX^-Cn, iliaX« - ^ijX - Cis, ^,jX» - Z?i,X - Ci,, &c. =0. 

^„X« +Z?i,X-(7,„ ilaX« - Ca, A^X" - E„\ - C„, &c. 

ili,X«+J?„X-C,„ ilaX' + Z;aX- Ca, ^„X«- (733, &c. 

&c. &c. &c. &c. 

If in this equation we write — X for X the rows of the new deter- 
minant are the same as the columns of the old, so that the deter- 
minant is unaltered. We therefore infer that the determinantal 
equaiian when expanded contains only even powers of X. 

We notice that if we remove from this determinant the terms 
which contain the letter E, the remaining determinant is the same 
as that which gives the oscillation about a position of equilibrium, 
Art. 58. We may therefore say that the terms which depend on 
E are due to the centrifugal forces of the steady motion. 

113. Conditions of Stability. Regarding this as an equa- 
tion to find X', we notice that if the roots are all real and negative, 
each of the co-ordinates x, y, &c. can be expressed in a series of 
trigonometrical terms having different periods; the motion will 
therefore be stable. If any one of the roots is imaginary or if 
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any one is real and positive, there will be both positive and 
negative real exponentials entering into the expressions for w, y, &a 
and therefore the motion will be unstable. The condition of dyna- 
mical stability is therefore that the roots of this equation must all 

he of the form X = ± /x J— 1, where fi is some real quantity. 

114. Number of Oscillations. It follows also that when 
a system, under the action of forces which have a potential, oscil- 
lates about a stable state of steady motion, the oscillations of the 
co-ordinates are represented by trigonometrical terms of the form 
A sin (}d + a) whicn are not accompanied by any real exponential 
factors such as those which occurred in the problem of the Governor. 

We see further that there will in general be as many finite 
values of X^ and therefore as many trigonometrical terms of 
different periods as there are co-ordinates. It often happens, as 
explained in Art. Ill, that some of the co-ordinates are absent from 
the expression for Z, appearing 6nly as differential coefficients. 
Suppose for example ^ to be absent; then Ou, Cu, &c. are all 
zero, and we may divide X both out of the first line and the first 
column of the fimdamental determinant. We therefore have two 
zero values of X, while at the same time the number of finite 
values of X* is diminished by unity. Hence the number of trigo- 
nometrical terms of different periods cannot exceed the number of 
co-ordinates which explicitly enter into the Lagrangian function. 
Thus, in Ex. 2 of Art. 102, the function T-^U has only the co- 
ordinate explicitly expressed, the others ^' and y^' appearing 
only as differential coefficients. It follows that if a top is disturbed 
from a state of steady motion, there will be but one period in the 
oscillation. 

115. The relations between the coefficients L, M, &c. in the 
exponential values of x, y, &c. may be obtained without difficulty 
if we remember that the several lines of the fundamental deter- 
minant are really the equations of motion. Taking any one line ; 
multiply the first constituent by L, the second by M, &c. and 
equate the sui^ to zero. If n be the number of co-ordinates, we 
thus obtain n — 1 independent equations to find the ratios of 
L : M : &c. ; so that we nave one undetermined constant for each 
value of X. On the whole therefore we have, exactly as in 
Lagrange's equations. Chap. II., twice as many arbitrary constants 
as there are co-ordinates, all the other constants being determined 
by the equaticms iust found. The arbitrary constants are deter- 
mined by the initial values of the co-ordinates and their differential 
coefficients. 

But, unlike Lagrange's equations, the quantity X occurs in 
the first power in each of these equations, so that the ratios of 
Z, M, &c. thus found may be imaginary. If — pi', —pt, &c. be the 

R. D. II. 6 
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values of X*, the expressions for the co-ordinates when rationalized 
may therefore take the form 

d? = ill sin (Pit + tti) + -^3 sin (pjt + ofj) + . . . 

y = Bi sin (pj; + 0i) + 5, sin (pj; + A) + ... 

where a^ is not necessarily equal to jSi, nor O3 to ^j, &c., though 
they are connected together. 

116. Principal Oscillations. When the initial conditions 
are such that every co-ordinate is expressed by a trigonometrical 
term of one and the same period, the system is said to be perform- 
ing a principal or harmonic oscillation. Thus each trigonometrical 
term corresponds to a principal oscillation, and any oscillation of 
the system is therefore said to be compounded of its principal 
oscillations. The physical chara^cteinstic of a principal oscillatuyn 
is thai the motion of every part of the system is repeated at a con- 
stant interval. If the type of the principal oscillation be X'= —^1', 
we see that throughout the motion we shall have a?" = — pi'a?, 
j/'=-pi%Sic. 

117. Ex. A homogeneous sphere of unit mass and radius a is suspended from 
a fixed point hy a string of length b and is set in rotation about the vertical dia- 
meter. When the sphere is slightly disturbed from this state of steady motion, let 
hxt by and b be the 00-ordinates of the point on the surface to which the string is 
attadied; 5x + a(, by + arj and & + a the co-ordinates of the centre, the fixed point 
being the origin and the axis of t vertical and downwards. Also let x = + ^ where 
and \f/ have the meanings usually given to them in Euler's geometrical equations, 
see Vol. I. Chap. v. Thus before disturbance x'^^* Prove that the Lagrangian 
function is 

If the motion of the centre of gravity be represented by a series of terms of the 
form M cos (pt + a), prove that the values of p are given by 



H){^-^-i)=>- 



Show that, whatever sign n may have, this equation has two positive and two 
negative roots which are separated by the roots of either of the factors on the left- 
hand side. 

118. ImpnlfllTtt rovoM. If we regard an impulse as the limit of a force acting 
for a very short time, we may deduce from Art. Ill the equations of motion of a 
system moving in steady motion and suddenly disturbed by an impulse. Integrating 
the equations of motion given in Art. Ill with regard to the time during the limits 
of the impulse, the integrals of all the terms except those of the form AS^x will be 
zero. This follows from the definition of an impulse given in Chapter u. of 
YoL I. or from the argument given in adjusting Lagrange's equations to impulnes 
in Chapter vm. of Vol. i. 

The equations of motion for impulses are therefore 
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A^ («Xi- &ro) + i4j2 (*yi- ^yo) + = ^» 

<S:o. = &Q. 

Here ftr^ - ^Tq, <feo. are the changes in the velooities of the oo-ordinatee produced hy 
the jerks. The quantities X^ F, &o. are the integrals of the disturbing forces and 
therefore measure the jerks, li Uh& the force function of the impulses as explained 
in Vol. I. Chap. vm. we have X=dUldx, Y^dUJdy, &o» 

119. Analysis of tba roots of tba dstsrmlnantal sqiiatloii. If the determi- 
nantal equation of Art. 112 is not very complicated we may expand it in powers of 
X. We thus have an equation with only even powers of \. The important point to 
settle is the number of real negative values of \* which satisfy the equation. To 
determine this, we may use Sturm's theorem. Since the equation has only alternate 
powers of X, we may use the short rule which will be given in the chapter on the 
Conditions of Stability to find the successive remainders. 

But if it be inconvenient to follow this process, we may use some of the following 
theorems. 

120. We shall first show that the quadratic expression 

2il = ilji »" + 2ili3|X'y ' + il„y '> + Ac. 

i$ a one-signed positive function. To prove this we notice that the coefficients Am Ac, 
are what the coefficients P^, &c. of the vis viva become when we write for the 
co-ordinates 6, 0, Ao, their values in the steady motion. If then, by any linear re- 
lation between the variables, we could make A equal to zero, we could by introducing 
a constraint into the motion represented by a similar relation between ^, ^\ Ac. 
cause the vis viva to be zero. But since the vis viva is essentially positive, this is 
impossible. 

When a given quadratic ftmction is a one-signed positive ftmction, it is known 
(Art. 60) that its discriminant Js positive. It follows immediately that every dis- 
criminant formed after putting any of the variables x\ xf^ Ac. equal to zero must 
also be positive. 

121. Theorem I. It frequently happens that tl^ere are but two independent 
co-ordinates, so that the determinant is reduced to two rows. If we write 

the determinantal equation when expanded reduces to D\* -H ( - 6 + Ej/) \^ + D'= 0. 
The conditions of stability are therefore (1) D' is positive, (2) E^^^ - 6 is positive and 
greater than 2,JdD'. See Art. 113. 

122. Theorem II. Whatever be the number of co-ordinates the steady motion 
cannot be stable unless all the values of X' given by the determinantal equation are 
real and negative. The coefficient of the highest power of X' (Art. 120) is positive, 
hence the term independent of X^ must also be positive. We therefore infer that the 
steady motion cannot be stable unless the discriminant of the quadratic expression 

2C7=-(7„«3-2Ci,«y-Cjjy«-f-.- 

is positive, 

123. Theorem III. Let there be n co-ordinates and let A be the determinant 
given in Art. 112. Beginning with this determinant we may form a series of deter- 
minants each being obtained from the preceding by erasing the first line and the 
first column. Let us represent these by A^, A^, Ac. The determinant A is not 

6—2 
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altered if we border it with a oolnmn of zeros on the right-hand side and a row of 
zeros at the bottom, provided we put unity in the comer. We may therefore con- 
sider A^= 1. Thas we have a series of determinantal functions of \* analogous to 
those used in connection with Lagrange's determinant. See Art. 58. 

Let us substitute in this series of determinants any negative value of X' and 
count the number of variations of sign. If as X^ passes from X'=- -a to X'= -j9, 
K variations of sign are lost, then the number of real roots between - a and -fiU 
either exactly equal to k or exceeds k by an even number. 

To prove this, we let I^t As* <^* ^ ^® minors of the several constituents of the 
determinant A. We notice that J^, is changed into I^^ by changing the sign of X. 

Hence if Iia=0(X')+X^(X'), 

then iii=0(X')-X^(X'). 

Thus the product Ii^I^ is necessarily positive for all negative values of X'. It also 
follows that if Jj^ vanishes for any negative value of X^, then J^ vanishes for the 
same value of X^. 

Starting with the equation AA,=JijJ2s-Ii2l9i the rest of the proof is so nearly 
the same as that for the corresponding theorem in Lagrange's determinant (Art. 68) 
that it seems unnecessary to reproduce it here. Passing over therefore this proof 
we notice the following applications. 

124. Theorem TV. The coefficients of the highest powers of X' in the series of 
determinants A, Aj, &o. are the discriminants of the quadric A (Art. 120), and 
are therefore necessarily positive. The signs of the series of determinants when 
X^= - 00 are therefore alternatively positive and negative. If the discriminants of 
the quadric 2C = - Cjj ar^ - 2C]3xy - C^y* - Ac. 

be also all positive, the signs of the series of determinants when X^=0 are all 
positive. Thus the full number, viz. n, of variations of signs have been lost in 
the passage from X^= - oo to X^=0. It immediately follows from the theorem just 
stated that when the quadric C is a one-signed positive function all the roots of the 
determinantal equation are real and negative. 

We may also express this by saying that when the quadric function C is a 
minimum for all displacements from the steady motion^ that steady motion is stable. 

125. When this occurs the roots of each of the series of determinants A, Aj, 
A], &c. are all real and negative^ and the roots of each separate or lie between the 
roots of the determinant next above it. 

This follows from the mode of proof adopted in discussing Lagrange's deter- 
minant. 

126. Theorem Y. Bqual roots. The existence of equal roots usually indicates 
that there are terms in the solution with t as a factor, but it will be shown in 
another chapter that this is not the case when the minors of the determinant A 
are also zero. 

Suppose, as in the last proposition, that the full number of variations of sign 
have been lost in the passage from X^= - ou to \^=0. Then it may be shown, as 
in the corresponding proposition in Lagrange's determinant, that if the funda- 
mental determinant have r equal roots, then every first minor has r - 1 roots equal to 
each of these, and every second minor has r - 2 roots equal to each of these, and so on. 

We therefore infer that the existence of equal roots merely indicates a cor- 
responding indeterminateness in the coefficients of the principal oscillation which 
is derived from these equal roots. 
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Thus in Art. 115 we have n - 1 independent equations to find the ratios of the 
coefficients L, Jtf, &c, of any exponential. But when there are r equal roots we 
have only n-r independent equations leaving r of the coefficients independent. 

127. Theorem VI. If we remove the terms which contain the centrifugal forces 
the remaining determinant has the same form as Lagrange's determinant. Thus we 
have two determinantal equations each of which, for its own use, may be regarded 
as an equation to find \^. From each of these we may derive a series of deter- 
minants formed by the rule given in Art. 58. If we count the number of variations 
of sign when \>= - ao and when \'=0, it is evident that each of the two series 
exhibit the same loss. It therefore follows that the equation with the centrifdgal 
forces has at least as many negative roots as the corresponding Lagrange's equation, 
and if it have more, the excess is an even number. If therefore all the roots of the 
corresponding Lagrange's determinants are negative, then all the roots of the 
equation with the centrifugal forces are also real and negative. Thus the general 
effect of these centrifugal forces is to increase the stability. 

The substance of this section may be found partly in a paper by the author 
published by the London Mathematical Society, 1875, and partly in the author's 
Essay on the Stability of Motion, 1877. 

128. The Beprefl«iitatiT6 Point. When a dynamical system has not more 
than three co-ordinates, we may obtain a geometrical representation of the oscilla- 
tion. Let these independent co-ordinates be x, y, z. If we regard these as the 
Cartesian co-ordinates of some point P, it is clear that the positions of P as it 
moves about will exhibit to the eye the motion of the system. We may call this 
point the representative point. The importance of this point has been already 
shown by the use made of it in Art. 80. 

129. Oadllatlon abont •qnillteliun. Let us first suppose the system to be 
oscillating about a position of equilibrium, and let it be performing any principal 
oscillation. Then throughout the motion the co-ordinates x, y, z bear a constant 
ratio to each other (Art. 53). We therefore infer that the path of the representative 
particle is a straight line passing through the origin. If the oscillation be defined 
by the type sin {pt-\-a) we have also (by Art. 55) x"= -p*x, y"= -l>*y» ^' Hence 
the representative point oscillates in a straight line vflth an acceleration tending to the 
origin and varying as the distance therefrom, 

ISO. To find the position of this straight line let the vis viva 2T and the force 
function U be represented by 

2(Cr-Uo) = CuX« + 2Ciaxy-f-&c. J ^ '' 

Then by Lagrange's equations, since x"= -p^x, Ao,, we have 

-j^{AjjX+A^-{- Ac.) = CuX -f- C^ + Ac. J , g. 



+ Ac.) 
+ Ac.J 



-|)3 (^u' -H i^ay + Ac.) = C13X + Cjgy 

Ac. =B Ac. 

Omitting the accents in T and the constant term C/q, let us put 

2A = AiiX^ + 2Ay^ + Ac.) ,^. 

-2C=CuX* + 2C,axy + Ac.) 

We also construct the two quadrics A=a, C=7 where a and 7 are any constants. 
These quadrics have their centre at the origin and have a common set of conjugate 
diameters which may be found by the following process. Let x, ^, jb be the Cartesian 
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co-ordinates of any point on one of the three conjugates. Then, since the diametral 
planes of this point in the two qoadrics are parallel, we have 

dA_dC dAdC dAdC 
^dx^dx' ^dy'dy' ^dz'dz' 

Comparing these with the equations (2) we see that when the system is performing 
a principflJ oscillation the repre$entativt point P otciUaUs in one of the common 
cof^ugate diameters of the quadrici, 

131. By Euler's theorem on homogeneous functions we have /iA = C, Applying 
the same reasoning to equations (2) we have p^A^C, Hence ti^p^» Let the 
diameter described by the representative point cut the quadrics A=:a and C=:y 
in the points Z> and D* and let O be the origin. Then putting P at D we have 
A Si at and since C is a homogeneous function we have C={ODIOD'y^. 

Hence p^=(ODIOD')*yla. The value of 2ir/p given the period of oscillation corre- 
sponding to any common conjugate diameter ODD'. 

132. The quadric C=y possesses the property that if x, y, 2 be the co-ordinates 
referred to any axes of a point P on its surface the work done by such a displacement 
from the position of equilibrium is constant and equal to - 7. 

133. As an example of this geometrical analogy let us consider the following 
problem. A rigid body, free to move about a fixed point 0, is under the action of 
any forces and makes small oscillations about a position of equilibrium ; find the 
principal oscillations. 

Let OA, OBt OC be the positions of the principal axes in the position of 
equilibrium, 0A\ 0B\ OC their positions at the time t. The position of the body 
may be defined by the angles between (1) the planes AOC^ AOC\ (2) the planes 
BOC, BOC\ (3) the planes COA^ COA\ Let these be called 0, 0, ^ respectively. 
Then ^, 0, ^ are angular displacements of the body about OA^ OB^ OC. Taking 
these as the axes of co-ordinates in the geometrical analogy ; a small displacement 
of P from the origin to a point x=^, y=0, 2=^ represents a rotation of the body 
about the straight line described by P and whose magnitude is measured by the 
distance traversed by P. 

If Jj, J,, 7, be the principal moments of inertia at O, the vis viva of the body is 
dearly 2r = Jj^ + Jj0'a + j^^/a. 

Writing x, j/, z for d\ 0', ^' as before, the quadric r=o or A=a is evidently the 
momental ellipsoid at the fixed point. 

Let the work of the forces as the co-ordinates change from zero to $^ 0, ^, or 
x, y, 2 be given by 2 U= C^x^ + 2C^^y + <fec. 

Then, following the analogy, as P moves along a radius vector OD' of the quadric 
U= -7 or (7=7, the work is - (OPjOD'Yy, Hence this quadric possesses the 
property that the work done by the forces when the body is twisted through a given 
angle round any radius vector varies inversely as the square of that radius vector. 
If the equilibrium is stable, the work due to a rotation about every diameter must 
be negative, the quadric must therefore be an ellipsoid. 

It now follows from the general theorem that the body will perform a principal 
oscillation if it is set in rotation about any one of the three corrugate diameters of 
the momental ellipsoid and the ellipsoid U=-7, and will therefore continue to 
oscillate as if that diameter were fixed in space. 

The quadric U has been called the ellipsoid of the potential. This name was 
given to it by Prof. Ball, who arrived at the theorem just proved by a di£ferent 
course of reasoning. See his Theory of Screws^ Art. 126. 
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134. Oadllatlon abont steady motion. To determine the motion of the 
representative point we mast have recourse to the equations of motion written 
down in Art. 111. Since we must follow the same line of argument as in Art. 131» 
it is unnecessary to do more than state the result. The symbols A and C having 
the same meaning as before the path of the representative point is given by 
the equations Ap*-C=fi, 

[{Aj^Ea - A i^E^ + ^la^iJ « + Ac] p» + [(Cn£„ - Ci^E^ + Cj^^u) x + Ac.] = 0. 
The path of the representative point is therefore a plane section of a quadrio. 
We infer that when a system is performing a principal oscillation about a state 
of steady motion the repraentative point describes an ellipse. The ellipse is 
described with an acceleration tending to the centre and varying as the distance 
therefrom. The periodic time in the ellipse is by definition the same as that in 
which the system performs its principal oseilkUion. 

135. Ex. Show that the three planes of these harmonic ellipses are diametral 
planes of the same straight line with regard to the three quadrics represented by 
Ap^-C=^, where p^ has any one of the three values given by the determinant of 
motion. The direction cosines of this straight line are proportional to £„ , - £',3, E^^ 
and it may be called the axis of the centrifugal forces. 

136. The introduction of the representative point to exhibit the motion of the 

system may appear somewhat artificial. But there is a closer connection than has 

yet been mentioned. Suppose for example that a system is oscillating about a 

position of equilibrium. Let us transform the co-ordinates x, y, z into others 

(, 9;, ^ so that 

A^ix*^ + 2A^y' + Ac. =^+ ly" + ^. 

The equations of motion take a simplified form and become those of a single 
particle of unit mass acted on by forces with a known force function U, Thus 
when the co-ordinates are properly chosen some kinds of motion may be completely 
found by replacing the system by its representative particle. In other kinds of 
motion constraints have to be placed on the particle that it may represent the 
motion. The single particle used by Fresnel in his theory of double refraction is 
practically the representative particle, and it is necessary to impose imaginary 
constraints that its motion may represent that of the medium. 

A more complete account of the theory of the representative point is given in 
the essay on Stability of motion already referred to. 
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MOTION OF A BODY UNDER THE ACTION OF NO FORCES. 

Solution of Evler's Equations. 

137. To determine the motion of a body about a fixed point, 
in the case in which there are no impressed forces. 

Euler's equations of motion are 

multiplying these respectively by ©i, w,, ©,; adding and inte- 
grating, we get 

^a>i» + 5a)a« + 0G),»=2' (1), 

where T is an arbitrary constant. 

Again, multiplying the equations respectively hy Ata^, 5o),, Co),, 
we get, similarly, 

^V' + -B'oa* + C^ft)8' = G^ (2), 

where (? is an arbitrary constant. 
To find a third integral, let 

a>i' + ©j' + 0),' = tt)« (3); 

da>i , doDi , c2a>3 doD 

then multiplying the original equations respectively by a>JA, <Of/B, 
<o^C, and adding, we get 

d« (B-G . G-A , A-B\ 

. ''di'^vir^-^-B-^ 'c-h'"'^* ^*> 

(B-C)(G-A)(A-B) 
ABC '"»'"''"» 



(5), 
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But solving the equations (1), (2), (3), we get 

BO 

GA 

AB 
"''= (g-^)((7-^) -<-^-''"'> 

T (B-\- G) —0^ 
where Xj = ^r— , with similar expressions for Xj and X,. 

Substituting in equation (4), we have 

do , ■ 

«d^ = V(Xi-«,)(X,-a)«)(\,-a)«) (6). 

The integration of equation (6)* can be reduced without diffi- 
culty to depend on an elliptic integral. The integration can be 
eflFected in finite terms in two cases ; when A^B, and when 
0^ = TB, where B is neither the greatest nor the least of the three 
quantities A, B, C. Both these cases will be discussed further on. 

13S. It will generally be supposed that A^ B, C are in order of magnitude, so 
that A is greater than B, and B than C. The axis of B will be called the axis of 
mean moment. If we eliminate a^ from the equations (1) and (2), we have 

AT'0^=B(A''B)ta^^ + C{A-C)ia^\ 

which is essentially positive. In the same way we can show that CT-Q^ is 
negative. Thus the quantity Q^IT may have any value lying between the greatest 
and least moments of inertia. 

The three quantities X,, X,, X, in Art. 137 are all positive quantities ; for since 
B + C-A is positive, and Q^/T<At it follows that X^ is positive. The numerators 
of X] and X, are each greater than that of X^, and are therefore positive, the 
denominators are also positive ; hence X^ and X, are both positive. Also we have 
ABC(Ki-\^=:{TC-G^)(A-B), with similar expressions for X^-X, and X^-X^. 
It easily follows that X, is the greatest of the three, and X^ or X, is the least according 
as 0*IT is greater or less than B. 

It follows from equations (5) that throughout the motion u^ must lie between X, 
and the greater of the quantities X^ and X^. 

189. Wlmhhfflira aotatloii. The solution in terms of elliptio integrals has 
been efifeoted in the following manner by Eirchhoff. If we put 

then k is called the modulus of F, and must be less than unity if f* is to be real for 
all values of 0. The upper limit ^ is called the amplitude of the elliptio integral F 

* £uler*s solution of these equations is given in the ninth volume of the Quarterly 
Journal, p. 361, by Prof. Cayloy. Eirchhoff's and Jaoobi's integrations by elliptic 
functions are given in an improved form by Prof. Greenhill in the fourteenth 
volume, pages 182 and 265. 1876. 
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aod is uBoally written am F, In the same way sin^, oo8 0, and A(^) are written 
sin am F, cos am F, and A am F, 
We have by differentiation 

-^=-8m0^=-8m0A(0) 
-^=oo»4>^=ooB^M4') \ (1). 

These equations may be made identical with Eoler's equations if we put 
F5aX(t-r)and Wi = aAamX(«-r) 

o;,=&sinamX(t-r) (2), 

(d^=e oosam \{t-T) 

A-B _ cX A-C _ h\ B-C _ .,aX . 

C ^ ah' B " 7^' A~ be ^ '• 

We have introduced here six new constants, viz. a, 6, c, X, Ac and r. With these 
we may satisfy the three last equations and also any initial values of b^, w,, (o^. 
The solution if real will also be complete. 

When t=r we have from (2) w^^^t <*^=09 fuicl <tf,=c. Hence by Art. 137 

^_ 0*'CT ,_ AT-G* 

••" ""^(^-C)* ^ ~C{A-C)' 

Dividing the second of equations (8) by the first, we have 

b^_A-C C , AT-0^ 

c^'A-BB* '' B(A-B)' 

Multiplying the first and second of equations (8), we obtain 

( ^-B)(g«-cr) 

^" ABC 

The ratios of the right-hand sides of (3) are as c^ : d' : Ac^a', and these have just 
been found. Hence if the signs of a, 6, c, X be chosen to satisfy any one of the 
three equalities, the signs of all will be satisfied. 

Dividing the last of equations (8) by either of the other two, we find 

B-C AT-G ^ . j^_A-C 0^'BT 

~A-B G^-CT' • A^B G*-CT' 

If G^>BT and ^, B, C are in descending order of magnitude, the values of 
a', &>, e' and X' are all positive. Also k* is positive and less than unity. The 
solution is therefore real and complete. 

If G^<BT we must suppose ^, £, C to be in ascending order of magnitude to 
obtain a real solution. If we may anticipate a phrase used by Poinsot, and which 
will be explained a little further on, we may say that the expression for u^ in this 
solution is to be taken for the angular velocity about that principal axis which is 
enclosed by the polhode. 

If G^=BT we have A^=: 1 and 



-/: 



=ilog:= r— ^; .'. smami^= 



COS0 ■ l-sin0' " gF^g-F' 

Substituting in equations (2) the elliptic ftmctions become exponential. 



\ 
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If B = C we have Ac^^O and in this case F=:0, so that amF=F, If we again 
Bubstitate in eqaations (2) the elliptic funotions become trigonometrical. 
The geometrical meaning of this solution will be given a little further on. 

Poinsot's and MacCuUagKs constructions for the motion. 

140. The fundamental equations of motion of a body about a 
fixed point are 

^-W + 5*6)3^ +C-(»3- = (?' (1), 

4a)i« + 5a),« + aa),* = r (2). 

These have been already obtained by integratinjj Euler's 
equations, but they also follow very easily from tne principles of 
Angular Momentum, and Vis Viva. 

Let the body be set in motion by an impulsive couple whose 
moment is G. Then we know by Vol. i. Chap. VI., that throughout 
the whole of the subsequent motion, the moment of the momentum 
about every straight line which is fixed in space, and passes through 
the fixed point 0, is constant, and is equal to the moment of the 
couple G about that line. Now by Art. 10, the moments of the 
momentum about the principal axes at any instant are At^i, Bod^, 
Go),. Let a, /3, y be the direction angles of the normal to the 
plane of the couple G referred to these principal axes as co- 
ordinate axea Then we have 

AcDi =Gco8a] 

Ba>^ = Gco9l3\ (3), 

CcDj = G cos 7 J 

adding the squares of these we get equation (1). 

Throughout the subsequent motion the whole momentum of 
the body is equivalent to the couple G, It is therefore clear 
that if at any instant the body were acted on by an impulsive 
couple equal and opposite to the couple G, the body would be 
reduced to rest. 

141. It follows from the definition given in Vol. I. Chap. vi. 
that the plane of this couple is the Invariable plane and the 
normal to it the Invariable line. This line is absolutely fixed in 
space, and the equations (3) give the direction cosines of this line 
referred to axes moving in the body. 

It appears from these equations, that if the body be set in 
rotation about an axis whose direction cosines are {I, m, n) when 
referred to the principal axes at the fixed point, then the direction 
cosines of the invariable line are proportional to Al, Bin, On, If 
the axes of reference are not the principal axes of the body at the 
fixed point, the direction cosines of the invariable line will, by 
Art. 10, be proportional to Al — Fm— En, Bm — Du'-Fl, and 
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Cn-^El" Dm, where A, F &q. are the moments and products of 
inertia* 

142. Since the body moves under the action of no impressed 
forces, we know that the Vis Viva will be constant throughout the 
motion. We have therefore 

where Tf is a constant to be determined from the initial values 
of «i, «j, «,. 

The equations (1), (2), (3) will suffice to determine the path in 
space described by every particle of the body, but not the position 
at any given time. 

143. Poinsot's construction. To explain Poinsofs repre- 
sentation of the motion by msans of tlie momental ellipsoid. 

Let the momental ellipsoid at the fixed point be constructed, 
and let its equation be 

Let r be the radius vector of this ellipsoid coinciding with the 
instantaneous axis, and p the perpendicular from the centre on 
the tangent plane at the extremity of r. Also let a> be the an- 
gular velocity about the instantaneous axis. 

£c y jz 
The equations to the instantaneous axis are — = -^ = — , and 

Oh (»s 0), 

if (x, y, z) be the co-ordinates of the extremity of the length r, 
each of these fractions is equal to r/o). Substituting in the equa- 
tion to the ellipsoid, we have 



2 = i/e^;.-.a, = y^r. 
o)" 'V Me* € 

The equation to the tangent plane at the point (x, y, z) is 

Ax^ + Byri + C^rf = Jf€*, 

substituting again for (a;, y, z) we see that the equations to the 

* That the straight line whose equations referred to the moving principal axes are 
xlAu»^=ylBia^=zlCta^ is absolutely fixed in space may be also proved thus, if we assume 
the truth of equation (1) in the text. Let x, y, x be the co-ordinates of any point 
P in the straight line at a given distance r from the origin, then each of the equali- 
ties in the equation to the straight line is equal to tjO and is therefore constant. 
The actual velocity of P in space resolved parallel to the instantaneous position of 

the axis of x is =^ - yia^-^-zta^^ ^\a-^ -(B-C) <i;,<i;,| . But this is zero, by 

Euler*s equation. Similarly the velocities parallel to the other axes are zero. 

t It should be observed that in this Chapter T represents the whole vis viva of 
the body. In treating of Lagrange's equations in Chapter u. it was convenient to 
let T represent half the vis viva of the system. 
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but these are the equations to the invariable line. Hence this 
perpendicular is fixed in space. 

The expression for the length of the perpendicular on the 

tangent plane at (a?, y, z) is known to be — = jj^ , 

substituting as before, we get 

_ slMf 

From these equations we infer 

(1) The angular velocity ahout the radius vector round which 
the body is turning varies as that radius vector, 

(2) The resolved part of the angular velocity about the per- 
pendicular on the tangent plane at the extremity of the instan- 
taneous aais is constant. This theorem is due to Lag^nge. 

For the cosine of the angle between the perpendicular and 
the radius vector = p/r. Hence the resolved angular velocity 
is = o) p/r = T/0, which is constant. 

(3) The perpendicular on the tangent plane at the extremity 
of the instantaneous axis is fixed in direction, viz. normal to the 
invariable plans, and constant in length. 

The motion of the momental ellipsoid is therefore such that, 
its centre being fixed, it always touches a fixed plane, and the 
point of contact, being in the instantaneous axis, has no velocity. 
Hence the motion may be represented by supposing the momental 
ellipsoid to roll on thefi^ed plane with its centre fi^o^, 

144. Ex. 1. If the body while in motion be acted on by any impulsive couple 
whose plane is perpendicular to the invariable line, show that the momental ellipsoid 
will continue to roll on the same plane as before, but the rate of motion will be 
altered. 

Ex. 2. If a plane be drawn through the fixed point paraUel to the invariable 
plane, prove that the area of the section of the momental ellipsoid cut o£f by this 
plane is constant throughout the motion. 

Ex. 3. The sum of the squares of the distances of the extremities of the princi- 
pal diameters of the momental ellipsoid from the invariable line is constant through- 
out the motion. This result is due to Poinsot. 

Ex. 4. A body moves about a fixed point O under the action of no forces. Show 
that if the surface Aa^-^ By^ + C;?' = If ( j:* + y' + z^)^ be traced in the body, the princi- 
pal axes at being the axes of co-ordinates, this surface throughout the motion 
will roll on a fixed sphere. 

145. These theorems have been proved on the supposition that the quantities 
T and O are constant, but when the body is acted on by forces and both T and Q 
vary, the theorems do not altogether lose their significance. It is still true that at 
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each instant during the motion the axis of the resultant couple of angular 
momentum, i.e. the invariable line, is coincident in direction with the perpendicular 
on the tangent plane to the momental ellipsoid at its point of intersection with the 
instantaneous axis ; also the angular velocity about the invariable line is always 
equal to T/G though this ratio may not be constant. At any instant the values of 
the vis viva T and the couple Q are given by the equations 



-(^)'' 



G« 1 ta 

T j^' pr 



where K has been written for Me\ 

Ck>nversely, we may enquire what conditions must hold amongst the impressed 
forces that any one of Poinsot's theorems may hold throughout the motion. Let us 
suppose the body to be acted on by a couple Q whose components about the axes 
are L, M^ N, 

146. (1) If we examine the proof in Art. 137 by which T is proved constant 
when no forces act on the body, we see that 

5 ^ = Lwj + Jlf Wj + Nui^ = Qui cos QOI, 

where QOIib the angle between the axis OQ of the couple Q and the instantaneous 
axis 01, It immediately follows that T is constant when the moment of the 
impressed forces about the instantaneous axis is always zero. When this is the 
case to is proportional to r throughout the motion. 

147. (2) Referring again to Art. 137 we see in the same way that 

^ = i (L^ wi + 3fB«i + i\rc«i) = Q cos QOL, 

where QOL is the angle between the axis OQ of the couple and the invariable line 
OL, It follows that O is constant when the impressed forces have no moment 
about the invariable line. When this happens, u> varies as the product pr through- 
out the motion. 

148. (3) The plane containing the invariable line OL and the instantaneous 
axis 01 may be called the plane of the centrifugal forces for the reasons given in 
Vol. I. Chap. V. Art. 260. 

We see that both T and O are constant when the plane of the impressed couple 
coincides with the plane of the centrifugal forces. When this is the case, u> varies as 
r, and p is constant throughout the motion. 

Ex. 1. Show that i ^ = ^ . ^ sin lOL . sin QOL . cos ILQ, 

p dt K to ^ ^ 

where ILQ is the angle between the planes lOL and QOL, It inmiediately follows 
that p and therefore O^jT is constant when the projection of the axis of the 
impressed couple on the plane of the centrifugal couple is the invariable line. 

Ex. 2. Show also that if the instantaneous axis is near a principal axis, the 
angular displacement of p is not made small by the presence of the small factor 
lOL. It is also necessary that one of the other factors should be small. 

149. The Polhode. To assist our conception of the motion 
of the body, let us suppose it so placed, that the plane of the 
couple G, which would set it in motion, is horizontal. Let a 
tangent plane to the momental ellipsoid be drawn pamllel to the 
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plane of the couple (?, and let this plane be fixed in space. Let 
the ellipsoid roll on this fixed plane, its centre remaining fixed, 
with an angular velocity which varies as the radius vector to 
the point of contact, and let it carry the g^ven body with it. We 
shall then have constructed the motion which the body would have 
assumed if it had been left to itself after the initial action of the 
impulsive couple G*. See Fig. (1). 

The point of contact of the ellipsoid with the plane on which 
it rolls traces out two curves, one on the surface of the ellipsoid, 
and one on the plane. The first of these is fixed in the body and 
is called the pothode, the second is fixed in space and is called the 
herpolhode. The equations to any polhode referred to the prin- 
cipal axes of the body may be found from the consideration that 
the length of the perpendicular on the tangent plane to the ellip- 
soid at any point of the polhode is constant. Taking the expres- 
sions for this perpendicular given in Art. 143 we see that the 
equations of the polhode are 






Eliminating y, we have 

A{A-B)a^^G{C-B)z^r=.{^^B)M^^ 

Hence if B be the axis of greatest or least moment of inertia, 
the signs of the coeflficients of a^ and ^ will be the same, and the 
projection of the polhode will be an ellipse. But if -5 be the 
axis of mean moment of inertia, the projection is a hyperbola. 

A polhode is therefore a closed curve drawn round the axis of 
greatest or least moment, and the concavity is turned towards the 
axis of gi-eatest or least moment according as G^jT is greater or 
less than the mean moment of inertia. The boundary line which 
separates the two sets of polhodes is that polhode whose projection 
on the plane perpendicular to the axis of mean moment is a 
h3rperbofa whose concavity is turned neither to the axis of greatest, 
nor to the axis of least moment. In this case G^ = BT, and the 
projection consists of two straight lines whose equation is 

AiA-- B)a^ - (7(JS - C) ^» = 0. 

* Prof. Sylvester has pointed out a dynamical relation between the free rotating 
body and the ellipsoidal top, as he calls Poinsot's central ellipsoid. If a material 
ellipsoidal top be constructed of uniform density, similar to Poinsot's central ellip- 
soid, and if with its centre fixed it be set roUing on a perfectly rough horizontal 
plane, it will represent the motion of the free rotating body, not in space only, but 
also in time : the body and the top may be conceived as continually moving round 
the same axis, and at the same rate, at each moment of time. The reader is referred 
to the memoir in the Philctiophical Transaetiont for 1S66. 
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This polhode consists of two ellipses passing through the axis 
of mean moment, and corresponds to the case m which the per- 
pendicular on the tangent plane is equal to the mean axis of 
the ellipsoid. This polhode is called the separating polhode. 

Since the projection of the polhode on one of the principal 
planes is always an ellipse, the polhode must be a re-entermg 



curve. 



Supposing the principal moments A, B, C to be in descending 
order and the axis of C placed in a vertical position, ii^re (2) is a 
rough sketch of that half of the polhodes which is viewed by an 
eye placed in the positive octant not far from the axis of B. The 
arcs ABA\ GBC^ AG A' represent the principal sections, B being 
the positive end of the mean axis. The remaining arcs represent 
the two sets of polhodes separated from each other by the separa- 
ting polhodes SS\ TT\ 





Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 

The tenns polhode and herpoUiode are doe to Poinsot, ThSorie nouvelle de la 
rotation des corpi 1SS4 and 1S52. ' 

150. To find the motion of the extremity of the instantaneous axis along the 
polhode which it describes we have merely to substitute from the equations 

in any of the equations of Art. 187. For example we thus obtain 

dx /T B-C yz BC 

di= V* -IT- ? ' *°- *^' ^= M-(7)(^-g) ^"^>'+^- *^- ^' 

Since dxjdt, dy/dt, dzfdt cannot vanish simultaneously it is evident from these 
equations that the instantaneous axis moves continuously along its polhode without 
any halting or change in the direction of its motion. This is, of course, also 
obvious from Fig. (1) for as the angular velocity about the instantaneous axis 07 
cannot change sign without vanishing and therefore contradicting the equation 
of vis viva (Art. 187, (2)), the point I must continuously describe both its polhode 
and herpolhode. 

Again since the sign of dxidt for every polhode is positive or negative according 
as the product xy is positive or negative we see that for that portion of the 
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polhodes represented in the figure the extremity of the instantaneons axis moves 
upwards or downwards aooording as it is on the right or the left hand side of the arc 
CCf, These directions are indicated by the arrows. Thns the positiye extremity of 
the instantaneous axis moves in the positive direction round the axis of greatest 
moment and in the negative direction round the axis of least moment of inertia. 

Ex. 1. A point P moves along a polhode traced on an ellipsoid, show that the 
length of the normal between P and any one of the principal planes at the centre 
is constant. Show also that the normal traces out on a principal plane a conic 
similar to the focal conic in that plane. Also the measure of curvature of an 
ellipsoid along any polhode is constant. 

Ex. 2. Show that the straight line OJ whose direction cosines are proportional 
to dtaijdty dvjdt, dujdt lies in the diametral plane of the invariable line and is 
at right angles to the invariable line. Show also that the sum of the squares 
of these quantities is 

where Pi, p,, p, are the sum of the products of the quantities A, B, C taken 
respectively one, two and three together. 

Ex. 3. Show that the resolved pressures P, Q, R on the fixed point in the 
directions of the principal axes at O are given by 

P= - fOiUf^ {A ~B)IC + u>ita^ {C- A)IB+tOi [ot^ + uy) - W + "«') * 
with similar expressions for Q and R, where x, y^z axe the co-ordinates of the 
centre of gravity O, and ^, £, C are the principal moments of inertia at O. 

Thence show that the pressure on is equivalent to two forces (1) a force 
0^. GK which acts perpendicular to the plane OOK^ where OK is the perpendicular 
drawn from O on the straight line OJ described in the last example, (2) a force 
w' . OH acting parallel to OH where OH is a perpendicular from O on the instan- 
taneous axis. 

151. The Herpolhode. Since the herpolhode is traced out 
by the points of contact of an ellipsoid rolling about its centre on a 
fixed plane, it is clear that the herpolhode must always lie between 
two circles which it alternately touches. The common centre of 




these circles will be the foot of the perpendicular from the fixed 
centre on the fixed plane. To find the radii let OZ be this 
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perpendicular, and / be the point of contact. Let LI = p. Then 

we have by Art 143, p^ = T^'-j^=^ -=- f «»— ^-J. 

The radii will therefore be found by substituting for «' its 
greatest and least values. But by Art. 138, these limits are X^, 
and the greater of the two quantities \i, X,. 

The herpolhode is not in general a re-entering curve ; but if 
the angular distance of the two points in which it successively 
touches the same circle be commensurable with 2ir, it will be 
re-entering, Le. the same path will be traced out repeatedly on the 
fixed plane by the point of contact. 

152. MacCullagh'8 Construction. To explain MacCnl- 
lagKa representation of the motion by means of tiie ellipsoid of 
gyration. 

This ellipsoid is the reciprocal of the momental ellipsoid with 
regard to a sphere of radius €, and the motion of the one ellipsoid 
may be deduced from that of the other by reciprocating the 
properties proved in the preceding Articles. We find, 

(1) The equation to the ellipsoid referred to its principal 

axes IS A"^ B'^CM' 

(2) This ellipsoid moves so that its superficies always parses 
through a point fi^xed in spax)e. The point lies in the invariable 
line at a distance Oj^/MT from the fixed point By Art. 138 we 
know that this distance is less than the greatest, and greater than 
the least semi-diameter of the ellipsoid. 

(3) The perpendicular on ike tangent plane at ihe fi^xed point 

is the instantaneous a^is of rotation, and the angular velocity of 

the body varies inversely cw the length of this perpendicular. If p 

1 /T 
be the length of this perpendicular, then ® = " a / 1?' 

(4) The angular velocity about ihe invariable line is constant 
and = TjQ. 

The corresponding curve to a polhode is the path described on 
the moving surface of the ellipsoid by the point fixed in space. 
This curve is clearly a sphero-conic. The equations to the sphero- 
conic described under any given initial conditions are easily seen 

tobe a- + y. + ^. = ^y. 5 + g + | = ^. 

These gphero-conics may be shown to be closed curves roimd 
the axes of greatest and feast moment. But in one case, viz. 
when GP/T=:Bf where B is neither the greatest nor the least 
moment of inertia, the sphero-conic becomes the two central 
circular sections of the ellipsoid of gyration. 

The motion of the body may thus be constructed by means of 
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either of these ellipaoida The momental ellipsoid resembles the 
general shape of tne body more nearly than the ellipsoid of gy- 
ration. It is protuberant where the body is protuberant, and 
compressed where the body is compressed. The exact reverse of 
this is the case in the ellipsoid of gyration. See Vol I. Art. 27. 

1S8. IbeOnllmsb'* (aamMiloal In fuu ^ ta tlon. UiieCaUagb has used the 
ellipaoid of g;ration to obtain a geometrioal intarpretatioti of the Balntion of Enler's 
eqaations in temiB of elliptio integrala. 

The ellipaoid of gfratioa movea bo m alirajB to toneli a point L fixed in apace. 
Let DB now project the point L on a plane pasdng through the axis of mean 
moment and making on angle a with the azia of gieateat moment. Thia projection 
ma; be effected by drawing a atroight line parallel to either the axia of greatest 
moment or least moment. We thoa obtain two projeotions whieb we will call 
P and Q. Those points will be in a plane PQL which ia alwajrg perpendicular to 
the aiis of mean moment. Ab the body moTes abont the point L describes on 
the sartace of the ellipsoid of gyration a sphero-conio KK', and the points P, Q 
describe two anrres py, qq' on the plans of projection QBD, If the sphero-oonio, 
aa in the figure, enclose the extremity J of the axis of greateat moment, the cnrre 
inside the ellipsoid is formed by the projsotioD parallel to the axis of greatest 
moment, bat if the apbero-oonio enclose the axis of least moment, the inner onrre 
is formed by the projection parallel to that axis. The point P which describea the 
inner catve will obrionsly travel round its projection, while the point Q which 
deseribes the onter curve will oscillate between two limits obtained by drawing 
tangents to the inner projection at the points where it onts the axis of mean 
moment. 

Since the direction-oosinefl of OL are proportional to Jwji Ba^, Cu, it is easy to 
see that, if 2, y, i are the co-ordinates of L, 




Let OP=p, OQ = if, and let the angles theee radii 



make with the plane 
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oontaining the axes of greatest and least moment be and 0' measured in the 
direction BD so that DOP= - 0, DOQ= - 0' : we then have 

-p8in0=y=B«j(3fr)-J1 
pOOfl0Bina=«=C«,(3fr)-jf ^ '* 

p' 008 0' cos a= x= ilb^ (JlfT) - i\ ,g» 

-p'sin^' =y=B«,(3fT)-*) ^ '* 

It is proved in treatises on solid geometry that, if the plane on which the 
projection is made is one of the oiroolar sections of the ellipsoid, the projections 
will be ciroles. This result may be verified by finding p or p' from these equations. 
Remembering that p and p' are constants, let us substitute in Euler's equation 

firom (2) and the first of equations (8). We have 

P^— "77f 'J^T pp' sin a cos aoos 0'. 

Since p'cos^' is the ordinate of Q, we see that the velocity of P variei as the 
ordinate of Q, and in the same way the velocity of Q varies as the ordinate of P. 

To find the constants p, p' we notice that p is the value of y obtained from 
the^uations to the sphero-conic when z=0. We thus have 

^_ {AT-Q^)B ^_ {(P-CT)B 

^^MT{A-By ^ "MTiB'Q* 

the latter being obtained from the former by interohanging the letters A and C. 

] 54. Since p' sin 0' = p sin 0, we have by substitution 

where X' has the same value as in Art. 139. Let us suppose expressed in terms 
of t by the elliptic integral 



M-"-/:-^ 



so that ^=amX(t-r). Substituting this value of in equations (2) or (3), we 
obtain the values of toi, ta^t f^ expressed in terms of the time. 

155. Stability of Rotation. If a body be set in rotation 
about any principal axis at a fixed point, it will continue to rotate 
about that axis as a permanent axis. But the three principal 
axes at the fixed point do not possess equal degrees of stability. 
If any small disturbing cause act on the body, the axis of rotation 
will De moved into a neighbouring polhode. If this polhode be a 
small nearly circular cui've enclosing the original axis of rotation, 
the instantaneous axis will never deviate far in the body from the 
principal axis which was its original position. The herpolhode also 
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will be a curve of small dimeusioiis, so that the principal axis will 
never deviate far from a sti-aight line fixed in space. In this case 
the rotation is said to be stable. But if the neighbouring polhode 
be not nearly circular, the instantaneous axis will deviate far from 
its original position in the body. In this case a very small dis- 
turbance may produce a very great change in the subsequent 
motion, and the rotation is saiof to be unstable. 

If the initial axis of rotation be the axis OB of mean mo- 
ment, all the neighbouring polhodes have their convexities turned 
towards B. Unless, therefore, the cause of disturbance be such 
that the axis of rotation is displaced along the separating polhode, 
the rotation must be unstable. If the displacement be along the 
separating polhode, the axis may have a tendency to return to its 
original position. This case will be considered a little fiirther on, 
and for this particular displacement the rotation may be said to 
be stable. 

If the initial axis of rotation be the axis of greatest or least 

moment, the neighbouring polhodes are ellipses of greater or less 

eccentricity. If they be nearly circular, the rotation will certainly 

be stable ; if very elliptical, the axis will recede far from its initial 

position, and the rotation may be called unstable. If OC be the 

axis of initial rotation, the ratio of the squares of the axes of the 

A (A — C7^ 
neighbouring polhode is ultimately p /;>_ ^ • I* ^ therefore 

necessary for the stability of the rotation that this ratio should not 
differ much from unity. 

156. It is well known that the steadiness or stability of a moving 
body is much increased by a rapid rotation about a principal axis. 

The reason of this is evident from what precedea If the body 
be set rotating about an axis very near the principal axis of 
greatest or least moment, both the polhode and herpolhode will 
generally be very small curves, and the direction of that principal 
axis of the body will be very nearly fixed in space. If now a 
small impulse /* act on the body, the effect will be to alter slightly 
the position oi the instantaneous axis. It will be moved from one 
polhode to another very near the former, and thus the angular 
position of the axis in space will not be much affected. Let il 
be the angular velocity of the body, q> that generated by the im- 
pulse, then, by the parallelogram of angular velocities, the change 
in the position of the instantaneous axis cannot be greater than 
sin""^ (a)/fl). If therefore fl be great, o) must also be ^eat, to produce 
any considerable change in the axis of rotation. iBut if the body 
have no initial rotation fl, the impulse may generate an angukur 
velocity a> about an axis not nearly coincident with a principal 
axis. Both the polhode and the herpolhode may then Tbe large 
curves, and the instantaneous axis of rotation will move about 
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both in the body and in space. The motion will then appear 
very unsteady. In this manner, for example, we may explain 
why in the game of cup and ball, spinning the ball about a ver- 
tical axis makes it more easy to catch on tne spike. Any motion 
caused by a wrong pull of the string or by gravity will not produce 
so great a change of motion as it would have done if the ball had 
been initially at rest. The fixed direction of the earth's axis in 
space is also due to its rotation about its axis of figure. In rifles, 
a rapid rotation is communicated to the bullet about an axis in 
the direction in which the bullet is moving. It follows, from 
what precedes, that the axis of rotation will be nearly imchanged 
throughout the motion. One consequence is that the resistance 
of the air acts in a known manner on the bullet, the amoimt of 
which may therefore be calculated and allowed for. 

On the Cones described by the Invariable and Instantaneous Axes 

treated by Spherical Trigonometry, 

157. There are various ways in which we may study the 
motion of a body about a fixed point. We may have recourse to 
the properties of an ellipsoid as Poinsot and MacCullagh have 
done, feut we may also use a sphere whose centre is at the fixed 
point and which is either fixed in the body or fixed in space at our 
pleasure. This method is particularly useful when we wish to find 
the angular motion of any line in space or in the body. By 
referring these angles to arcs drawn on the surface of the sphere 
we are enabled to shorten our processes by using such formulae of 
spherical trigonometry as may suit our purpose. 

The cones described by the invariable line and the instanta- 
neous axis intersect this sphere in sphero-conics. The properties 
of such cones are not usually given with sufiicient fiilness in our 
treatises on solid geometry. For this reason we have added a list 
of several properties likely to be useful. In order not to interrupt 
the general line of the argument this list has been placed at the 
end of the chapter. 

158. It is clear fit)m what precedes that there are two im- 
portant straight lines whose motions we should consider. These 
are the invariable line and the instantaneous axis. The first of 
these is fixed in space, but as the body moves the invariable line 
describes a cone in the body, which by Art. 152 intersects the 
ellipsoid of gyration in a sphero-conic. This cone is usually called 
the Invariable Cone. The instantaneous axis describes both a 
cone in the body and a cone in space. By Art. 143, the cone de- 
scribed in the body intersects the momental ellipsoid in a polhode, 
and the cone described in space intersects the fixed plane on 
which the momental ellipsoid rolls in a herpolhode. These two 
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cones may be called respectively the tnstantaneaus cone and the 
cone of the herpolhode. 

159. The Cones. Let the principal axes at the fixed point 
be taken as the axes of co-ordinates. The axes of reference are 
therefore fixed in the body but moving in space. By Art. 140, 
the direction-cosines of the invariable line are AmJO, BwJO, 
CodJO; and the direction-cosines of the instantaneous axis are 
ft)i/ft), o)j/a), a),/o). From the equations (1) and (2) of Art. 140, we 
easily find 

If we take the co-ordinates x^ y, z to he proportional to the 
direction-cosines of either of these straight lines and eliminate q>i, 
o>2> (^s by the help of this equation, we obtain the equation to the 
corresponding cone described by that straight line. In this way 
we find that the cones described in the body by the invariable 
line and the instantaneous axis are respectively 

3 ar + ?^ V + — ^ — 2^ = 0. 

A B ^ ^ ^' 

A(AT'-O^)a!^ + B(BT''O^)f'\-C(GT-GP)z*^0. 

These cones become two planes when the initial conditions are 
such that 0^ = BT. 

Ex. 1. Show that the circular sections of the invariable cone are paraUel to 
those of the ellipsoid of gyration and perpendicular to the asymptotes of the focal 
conic of the momental ellipsoid. 

160. There is a third straight line whose motion it is sometimes convenient to 
consider, though it is not nearly so important as either the inyariable line or the 
instantaneous axis. If 2, y, 2 be the co-ordinates of the extremity of a radius vector 
of an ellipsoid referred to its principal diameters as axes and if a, 6, c be the semi- 
axes, the straight line whose direction-cosines are x/a, yjb, zje is caUed the eccentric 
line of that radius vector. Taking this definition, it is easy to see that the direc- 
tion-cosines of the eccentric line of the instantaneous axis with regard to the 
momental ellipsoid are w^ JaJt, oi, jBfT, ci, Jcft" These are also the direction- 
cosines of the eccentric line of the invariable line with regard to the ellipsoid of 
gyration. This straight line may therefore be called simply the eccentric line and 
the cone described by it in the body may be called the eccentric cone, 

Ex. 1. The equation to the eccentric cone referred to the principal axes at the 
fixed pomt is (AT - Q^ u^ ^ (BT - G^) y^+(CT- a«)2«=0. 

This cone has the same circular sections as the momental ellipsoid and cuts that 
ellipsoid in a sphero-conic. 

Ex. 2. The polar plane of the instantaneous axis with regard to the eccentric 
cone touches the invariable cone along the corresponding position of the invariable 
line. Thus the invariable and instantaneous cones are reciprocals of each other 
with regard to the eccentric cone. 

161. The sphero-coniCB. Let a sphere of radius unity be 
described with its centre at the fixed point about which the 
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body is free to turn. Let this sphere be fixed in the body, and 
therefore move with it in space. Let the invariable line, the 
instantaneous axis, and the eccentric line cut this sphere in the 
points L, J, and E respectively. Also let the principal axes cut 
the sphere m A, B,C, It is clear that the intersections of the 
invariable, instantaneous, and eccentric cones with this sphere will 
be three sphero-conics which are represented in the figure by the 




lines KK\ JJ\ DU, respectively. The eye is supposed to be 
situated on the axis OA, viewing the sphere from a considerable 
distance. All great circles on the sphere are represented by 
straight lines. Since the cones are co-axial with the momental 
ellipsoid, these sphero-conics are symmetrical about the principal 
planes of the body. The intersections of these principal planes 
with the sphere will be three arcs of great circles, and the portions 
of these arcs cut oflF by any sphero-conic are called axes of that 

r' jro-conic. If we put ^ = in the equations to any one of the 
e cones, the value of yjx is the tangent of that semi-axis of the 
sphero-conic which lies in the plane of xy. Similarly, putting 
V = 0, we find the axis in the plane of xz. If (a, 6), {a\ 6'), (a, P) 
De the semi-axes of the invariable, instantaneous, and eccentric 
sphero-conics respectively, we thus find 

tana tana' tana ^/AT-GP 1 



B 



^ Jab" ^cP'-bT'Jab' 



tan6_ tany _ tan)8 _ V^r-(?' 1 
C " 



A si AG ^0^--CT sTaC 

The first of these two sets gives the axes in the plane AOB, 
the second those in the plane AOC, The former will be imagi- 
nary if O^ < BT. In this case the sphero-conics do not cut the 
plane AOB. The sphero-conics will therefore have their con- 
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cavities turned towaitls the extremities of the axes OA or OC, i.e. 
towards the extremities of the axes of greatest or least moment 
according as (j* is > or < BT, Since tan 6/tan 6' = C/A it is clear 
that the invariable cone and the axis of great.est moment of 
inertia always lie on the same side of the instantaneous cone. 

162. Ex. 1. If we put 1 - «'=Bin^&/sin^a we may define « to be the ecoentricity 
of the sphero-oonic whose semi-axes are a and 6. If e and e' be the eccentricities of 
the invariable and eccentric sphero-conics respectively, prove that 

e^=A {B - CjIB {A -C) and e'»= (B - C)I(A - C7) 

so that both these eccentricities are independent of the initial conditions. 

Ex. 2. If the radios of the sphere had been taken equal to {G^jMT)^ instead of 
unity, show that it would have intersected the ellipsoid of gyration along the invari- 
able cone, and if the radius had been {MT€*IO^)^, it would have intersected the 
momental ellipsoid along the eccentric con& 

Ex. 3. A body is set rotating with an initial angular velocity n about an axis 
which veiy nearly coincides with a principal axis OC at a fixed point 0. The 
motion of the instantaneous axis in the body may be found by the following 
formulae. Let a sphere be described whose centre is 0, and let I be the extremity 
of the radius vector which is the instantaneous axis at the time t. If {x, y) be the 
co-ordinates of the projection of I on the plane AOB referred to the principal axes 

OA, OB, then x= Jb{B-C) L sin {piU + Af), 

y= Ja{A-C)Loob (pnt+M), 

where p^=:{B-C){A- C)IAB, and L, M tkxe two arbitrary constants depending on 
the initial values of x, y, 

Ex. 4. If in the last question L be the point in which the sphere cuts the 
invariable line, if (p, 0) be the spherical polar co-ordinates of C with regard to 
L as origin, and a the radius of the sphere, then 

p«=n«2^L»{245-C(4-t.B)-K4-B)Cco82(im< + Jl/)}, (?=_t + ^-^j-^\ 

163. To find the motion of ike invariable line and of the 
instantaneous axis in the body. 

Since the invariable line OL is fixed in space and the body 
is turning about 01 as instantaneous axis, it is evident that the 
direction of motion of OL in the body is perpendicular to the 
plane lOL. Hence on a sphere whose centre is at ^Ae arc IL 
is normal to the sphero-conic described by the invariable line. This 
simple relation will serve to connect the motions of the invariable 
line and the instantaneous axis along their respective sphere- 
conies. 

Supposing ctf|, Wj, w, to be all positive the axis 01 lies in the positive octant, 
and the body is turning round 01 in the direction ABC (Fig. Art. 161). Since OL 
is fixed in space, it appears to move in the body in the direction opposite to rotation. 

If then L and il lie on the same side of the sphero-conic JJ' (as is the case 
when A, B, C are in descending order of magnitude), L moves in the body along its 
sphero-conic in the direction KK*, On the other hand, if L and A lie on opposite 
sides of the sphero-oonio JJ\ L moves in the opposite direction. See also Art. 150. 
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164. Let V be the velocity of the invariable line along its 
sphero-conic, then since the body is turning about 01 with angular 
velocitv «, and OL is unity, we have v = « sin LOL But by Art. 
143 TfO = 0) cos LOL Eliminating a> we have 

V = (T/0) tan LOL 

165. Produce the arc LL to cut the axis AK in N, bo that 
LN is a normal to the sphero-conic described by the invariable 
line. Taking the principal axes at the fixed point as axes of 
reference, the direction-cosines of OL and 01 are respectively 
proportional to Acdi, BoOf, C<o^, and a>i, ois, a>s. The equation to 
the plane LOL is 

{B — G) €d^^ + {G—A) cD^cojy + (A — B) Q>iOia2:=:0. 

This plane intersects the plane of ay in the straight line ON, 
hence putting ^ = 0, we -find the direction-cosines of ON to be 
proportional to (il — (7) ©i, (5 — 0) ©a, and 0. Hence 

0^/(A'-Cya>i^ + (B-Cya>^ 

The numerator of this expression is easily seen to be 0' — CT. 
Expanding the quantity under the root we have 

AW + ^fl>«" - 20 (iloh' + B<o^) + C (fih' + «»•), 
which is clearly the same as 

flu - C^«,«- 2C7(r- C7©,») + C^Co^- CO,'). 
Substituting we find 



cos ZOiV = 



tanZOJV= 






But TjO = « cos LOL, . • . T tan LOL = VG W - 2^. Hence tlie 

rocto T — fiffj'^ — TTf — > ^^ w therefore constant throughout 

the motion. 

Combining this result with that given in the last Article, we 
see that the 

velocity of i| ^ O^-CT 

along its conic] CO ' 

where n is the angle LON, If we adopt the conventions of 
spherical trigonometry, n is also the length of the arc normal to 
the sphero-conic intercepted between the curve and the principal 
plane AB of the body. 

166. Ex. 1. If the fooal lines of the invariable oone oat the sphere in S and S\ 
these points are caUed the fooi of the sphero-conic. Prove that the velocity 
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of L resolved perpendicular to the arc SL it eorutarU throughout the motion and 
equal to {(CP-BT) {AT-CP)IABQ^}i, If LM be au arc of a great circle perpen- 
dicular to the axis containing the foci, and p be the arc SL, prove also that 



*= - 2 {"^<|ffi^('^.„. 



Ex. 2. Prove that the velocity of L resolved perpendicularly to the central radius 

. ._ . AT-0^ ^ ._ 
vector AL is — 77=— cot AL, 

Air 

Ex. 8. If r, r', r^' be the lengths of the arcs joining the extremity A of A princi- 
pal axis to the extremities L, J, E of the invariable line, instantaneous axis, and 
eccentric line respectively ; $, ^, $" the angles these arcs make with any principal 
plane AOB, prove that 

cosr __ coer" _ cosr^' tan tf _ tan^ __ t an^' 

AT "(Poosr G^AT* "C "B^'^JbC* 

where {*= arc LI. This theorem will enable us to discover in what manner the 
motions of the three points L, J, £ are related to each other. 

Ex. 4. Show that the velocity of the instantaneous axis along its sphero-conic 

O G^— GT 
is = -An-' ^<^ ^' ^^ ^9 where n' is the length of the normal to the instantaneous 

sphero-conic intercepted between the curve and the arc AB^ and ^=aro Lh 

Comparing this result with the corresponding formula for the motion of L given 
in Art. 165, we see that for every theorem relating to the motion of L in its sphero- 
conic there is a corresponding theorem for the motion of J. For example, if ;$' be a 
focus of the instantaneous sphero-conic, we see by Ex. 1 that the velocity of I 
resolved perpendicular to the focal radius vector 8' I bears a constant ratio to cos LL 
This constant ratio is equal to that given in Ex. 1 multiplied by CPCITAB, 

Ex. 5. S how th at the velocity of the eccentric line along its sphero-conic is 
{(G^ - CT^iJaBCT] tan n", where n" is the length of the arc normal to the sphero- 
conic intercepted between the carve and the principal arc AB, 

Ex. 6. Prove that (velocity of E)^ - (velocity of L)'= constant. Show also that 
this con8tant=(iir- (P) {BT-G^) (CT-G^IABCG^T. 

Ex. 7. The motion of /. along its sphero-conic is the same as that of a particle 
acted on by two forces whose directions are the tangents at L to the arcs LS, LS' 
joining L to the foci of the sphero-conic and whose magnitudes are respectively 
proportional to sin L;9 cos LS' and sin LS' cos LS, 

Solutions of these examples and proofs of other theorems in this section may 
be found in a paper contributed by the author to the Proceedings of the Royal 
Society, 1873. 

167. The instantaneous axis describes a cone in space, which 
has been called the cone of the herpolhode. The equation of 
this cone cannot generally be found, but when it can be determined 
we have another geometrical representation of the motion. For 
suppose the two cones described by the instantaneous axis in 
space and in the body to be constructed. Since each of these 
cones will contain two consecutive positions of their common 
generator, they will touch each other along the instantaneous 
axis. Then, the points of contact having no velocity, the motion 
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will be represented by making the cone fixed in the body roll on 
the cone fixed in space. 

168. Poinsot's theorem. To find the inotion of the instan- 
taneous axis in space. 

Since the invariable line OL is fixed in space, it will be con- 
venient to refer the motion to OL as one axis of co-ordinates. 
Let the angle the instantaneous axis 01 makes with OL be called 
f, and let <f> be the an^le the plane lOL makes with any plane 
passing through OL and fixed in space. 

During the motion the cone described by 01 in the body rolls 
on the cone described by 01 in space. It is therefore clear that 
the angular velocity of the instantaneous axis in space is the 
same as its angular velocity in the body. Describe a sphere 
whose centre is at and radius unity, and let this sphere be 
fixed in the body. Let L, I be the intersections of the invariable 
line and instantaneous axis with the sphere at the time ty L\ I' 
their intersections at the time t + dt. Then IL, TL* are con- 
secutive normals to the sphero-conic KK traced out by the 
invariable line and therefore intersect each other in some point P 




which may be regarded as a centre of curvature of the sphero- 
conic. Let p = PZ. Then clearly 

velocity of / resolved) __ /velocity\ sin (p -h g) 
perpendicularly to IL) \ o{ L J ' sin p 

Therefore by Art 164 we have 

sin f ^ = ^ tan f (cos f + cot p sin f ) ; 



•• de ~ if? V tanp/ • 



tanp> 
But in any sphero-conic tan p = tan' w/tan* I, where n is the 
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length of the normal intercepted between the curve and that axis 
which contains the foci, and 21 is the length of the ordinate 
through either focus, and is usually called the latus rectum. 
Substituting for tan p, and remembering that 

tan? G^-Cr , A^ i^K A, I tan«6 

- — - = — 7«55 — , by Art. 165, and tan I = , we get 

tann CT ' ^ tana ^ 

dd> T T/O^-CTy /tan»6V ^, ^ 

If we substitute for tan a and tan 6 their values, we get 
d<l> T , (AT^CP)(BT^CP)(CT^G^) 
dt^O^ ABCOT> ^^• 

169. A simple geometrical construction for this result has 
been given by uv Ferrers, Master of Caius College, in a Smith's 
Prize paper (1882). If OH be the projection of the instanta- 
neous axis 01 on the invariable plane drawn through the fixed 
point 0, and if OH intersect the momental ellipsoid in H, then 

d4> ffl Jf e* 1 
dt'TABCOH^' 

170. Since the resolved angular velocity about the invariable 
line is constant, we easily fina w = sec f TjO. Substituting this 
value of a> in e(juation (6) of Art. 137, we find a relation between 
f and dt^jdty which however is too complicated to be of much use. 

The values of d<t>ldt and d^jdt in terms of f have now both been 
found ; from these the motion of the instantaneous axis in space 
can be deduced. 

171. Ex. 1. Show that the angular yelodty t/ of the instantaneous axis in 
space or in the body is given by <^''='Td7v M+^ + C- 2 -m ) - ^^T* * ^^^'^ ** *" 

the resultant angular velocity of the body and X^, X,, X, have the meanings given 
to them in Art. 187. This result is due to Poinsot. 

Ex. 2. The length of the spiral between two of its successive apsides, described 
in absolute space, on the surfiace of a fixed concentric sphere, by the instantaneous 
axis of rotation, is equal to a quadrant of the spherical ellipse described by the same 
axis on an equal sphere moving with the body. This is Booth's Theorem. 

Ex. 3. If the eccentric line intersect in the point E the unit sphere which is 
fixed in the body and has its centre at the fixed point, prove that 

/velocityy Td^ 
where the letters have the meanings given to them in Art. 168. 

172. The Rolling and Sliding Cone. Let be the fixed 
point, 01 the instantaneous axis. Let the angular velocity to 
about 01 be resolved into two, viz. a uniform angular velocity TjO 
about the invariable line OL, and an angular velocity a> sin lOL 
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about a line OH lying in a plane fixed in space perpendicular to 
the invariable line, and passing through the fixed point 0. Iiet 
this fixed plane be callea the invariable plane at 0. As the body 
moves, Oil will describe a cone in the body which will alwa^ touch 
this fixed plane. The velocity of any point of the body lying for a 
moment in OH is unaffected by the rotation about OH, and the 
point has therefore only the motion due to the uniform angular 
velocity about OL. We have thus a new representation of the 
motion of the body. Let the cone described by Off in the body 
be constructed, and let it roll on the invariable plane at with the 
proper angular velocity, while at the same time this plane turns 
round the invariable line with a uniform angular velocity TjO. 
The cone described by OH in the body has been called by Poinsot 
the Rolling and Sliding Cone. 

To find a constrtiddon for the sliding cone. Its generator 
OH is at right angles to UL, and lies in the plane lOL. Now 
OL is fixed in space ; let OL be the line in the body which, after 
an interval of time dt, will come into the position OL. Since the 
body is turning about 0/, the plane LOL' is perpendicular to the 
plane LOI, and hence OH is perpendicular to both OL and OL'. 
That is, OH is perpendicular to the tangent plane to the cone 
described by OL m the body. The cone described by OH in the 
body is therefore the reciprocal cone of* that described by OL. 
The equation to the cone described by OL has been found in Art. 
159. Turning therefore its coefficients upside down, we see that 
the equation to the cone described by OH is 

AT-- G^ ^ BT'-ffi^ ^ CT- O' " 

The focal lines of the cone described by OH are perpendicular 
to the circular sections of the reciprocal cone, that is the cone 
described by OL. And these circular sections are the same as 
the circular sections of the ellipsoid of gyration. Hence the focal 
lines lie in the plane contaimng the axes of greatest and least 
moment, and are independent of the initial conditions. 

This cone becomes a straight line in the case in which the 
cone described by OL becomes a plane, viz. when the initial 
conditions are such that 0^ = BT. 

173. Tofi/nd the motion of OH in space and in the body. 

Since OL, OH and 01 are always in the same plane the 
motion of OH in space round the fixed straight line OL is the 
same as that of 01, and is given by the expression for d<l>/dt in 
Art 168. 

To find the motion of OH in the body it will be convenient 
to refer to the figure of Art. 168. Produce the arcs PL, PU 
to H and H so that LH and L'H' are each quadrants. Then 
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H and H' are the points in which the axis OH intersects the 
unit sphere at the times t and t + dt We have therefore 

Substituting for tan p as before we may express the result in 
terms of f or a> at our pleasure. 

Since the cone described by OH in the body rolls on a plane 
which also turns round a normal to itself at 0, it is clear that the 
angular velocity of OH in the body is less than the angular 
velocity of OH in space by the angular velocity of the plane, i.e. 

/velocity\ _d<^_T 
\ oiH )" dt (?• 

Ex. If 2, m, n be the direction-cosinefl of OH referred to the principal axes of 
the body, prove (^y_^^^^ = (bY^^G^ = (CT^Vs " gVg^^* 

The conjugate Ellipsoid and the conjugate line, 

174. Let the momental ellipsoid at the fixed point be 

ilaj« + 5y« + Gg;* = J5r (1), 

where K = M^. We also have 

These give 

If we now choose three quantities A\ R, C, such that 

A' = {\A^A^) i A'^ = (M - A^)j,] 

£' = (X5-fi»)i, 5'« = (/i5-fi»)j,l (4), 

we may construct in the body another conicoid, viz. 

ilV + ^y» + C*" = iT' (5), 

which will afterwards be shewn to be an ellipsoid. We shall 

also have A"<.,^ + R^ + CW = G'^\ ^^^' 

where 2" and O' are two new constants. 

This second ellipsoid will possess some properties analogous to 
those of the momental ellipsoid. Thus : 

(1) The angular velocity about the radius vector round 
which the body is turning varies as that radius vector. 
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(2) The length of the perpendicular on the tangent plane at 
the extremity of the instantaneous axis is constant. 

(3) The resolved angular velocity of the body about this 
perpendicular on the tangent plane is constant, and = TjO'. 

It is not generally true that the position in space of this 
perpendicular is fixed. 

3. To determine if this transformation is possible we must 
examine the constants X and fi. Solving (4) we find 

^^^=2ilB + 25C7 + 2C^-il«-£»-(? = ^. 

We have therefore the following results : 
il'=Jiil(5+C-il), E^}^B{C+A-B\ Cr=^0(A+B--C), 

r = i {XT - 0% 0" = i* "^^ (jiT - G»). 

Since A, B, C are moments of inertia, they are all positive, and 
the sum of any two is greater than the third. We infer (1) that 
A\ Bf, G are also all positive, (2) that X and fi are positive and 
greater than the greatest of the three A, B, C, (3) that T and G'* 
are real and positive. 

175. Since this analysis gives only one value each to X and /a, 
it follows that if we perform the same operations on the second 
ellipsoid we shall obtain the first ellipsoid and no other. Hence 
the two ellipsoids are conjugate to each oilier. Thus we have 

il = K ^' (^ + C^ - ^0, &C., &c., 

and by substitution iji = ABC/A'RC. 

Either of the two bodies whose moments of inertia are A, ByC 
and A\ JB', C may be called the conjugate of the other. When we 
consider only the motion of one body, we suppose that body to 
carry with it the two ellipsoids as if rigidly connected to it. The 
perpendicular on the tangent plane to the momental ellipsoid of 
the body at its intersection with the instantaneous axis is the 
invariable line, while the corresponding perpendicular on the 
tangent plane to the conjugate ellipsoid at its intersection with 
the instantaneous axis is called the conjugate line. The direction 
cosines of the conjugate line are therefore A'coi/O', Rto^jO\ Cta^jO', 
See a paper by the author in the Quarterly Journal, 1888. 

Ex.1. Showthat -^^--j-, .^_—^=.__ 

with similar equations for the other letters. 

Show also that if i4, B, C are in descending order of magnitude, A\ B\ <7 arc in 
ascending order. 

Ex. 2. Show that the motion in space of any point sitaatcd in the conjugate 
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line is in the same direction as if that point fixed (for the moment) on the body, but 
its velocity is twice as great. See Art. 5, (1), and Art. 140, note. 

Ex. 3. Many of the theorems which govern the motion of the conjugate line 
OV are similar to those which govern the motion of the invariable line Oh, 
The following are examples : — 

(1) The straight lines OLy Oly OJJ describe quadric cones in the body in the 
same direction, the cone described by the instantaneous axis 01 being between the 
cones described by the invariable line 01* and the conjugate line OIJ. 

(2) The normal planes to the cones described by 01,^ Oh' intersect each other 
along the instantaneous axis 01, 

(3) The velocity of 01! along its cone varies as the tangent of the inclination 
to O/, and the ratio is equal to T'\Ct\ It also varies as the tangent of the angle 
Oh' makes with the intersection of the plane h'Ol with any principal section of 
the conjugate ellipsoid. See Art. 165. 

(4) The cosines of the angles lOh^ lOh' are always in a constant ratio. 

Ex. 4. If ^, ^ be the angular co-ordinates of the conjugate line Oh' referred to 
the invariable line Oh as the axis of 2, show that 

•^••f-»(i-j-«) 

— (S)'*©'-"-'(?)*-3fcT-' 

where \ABCn = T{BC^-CA^AB)-\Q'^[A^B'{-C) 

^^ \di) ""ABC -^•-(<»«^-«)(«>8^-«(oos(?-7) 

where aGG'li = TBC-^G^{A-\\ Ac, Ac. 
It should be noticed that a, /9, 7 are real. 

Ex. 5. Two bodies each turning about a fixed point have angular velocities 
(U|, (173, (173 and (u/, ta^'^ ta^' about their principal axes and their principal moments 
are At B^ C and A'^ B'y C. If these bodies move so that (a^^oti't ui2=cu2\ <a^=<a^' 
prove from Euler's equations that A'IA=B'IB = C'IC. If they move so that 
<ai= -(ai, (ii2= -Ills', u>^= -c^', prove that the bodies are conjugate. 

Prove also that if the relations given between the angular velocities hold initially 
it will always hold and that the cones described by the instantaneous axes are equal 
and similar. 

Motion of the Principal Axes. 

176. To find the angular motions in space of the principal 
a,xes. 

Since the invariable line OL is fixed in space it will be con- 
venient to refer the motion to this straight line as axis of z. Let 
OA, OB, OC be the principal axes at the fixed point 0, and let, as 
before, a, )3, y be their inclinations to the axis OL or OZ, Let 
\, fjL, V be the angles the planes LOA, LOB, LOG make with 
some fixed plane LOX passing through OL. Our object is to 
find dajdt and dXjdt with similar expressions for the other 
axes. We might here refer to Euler's geometrical equations given 
in Vol. I. chap. 5 and by writing a, X lor ^, -^ respectively obtain 

R. D. II. 8 
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the required expressions, but it will be found advantageous to 
make a slight variation in the argument. 

Describe a sphere whose centre is at the fixed point, and whose 
radius is unity. Let the invariable line, the instantaneous axis 
and the principal axes cut this sphere in the points L, I, A, B, G 
respectively. The velocity of A resolved perpendicular to LA will 
then be sin a dXjdt But since the body is turning round 01 as 
instantaneous axis, the point A is moving perpendicularly to the 
arc I A , and its velocity is co sin I A . Resolving this perpendicularly 
to the arc LA, we have 



dX 



sin a -j; = ft) sin -4/cos LAI = to - 
at 



cos LI — cos LA cos I A 



Bin LA 



by a fundamental formula in spherical trigonometry. But ft> cos LI 
is the resolved part of the angular velocity about OX, which is 
equal to 7y(?, and tooo^IA is the resolved part of the angular 




velocity about 0-4, which is g)i. We have therefore 

sin' a -jT = 7r — fth cos a, 
at \jt 

a result which follows immediately from Art. 19. Since G cosa=-4ft)i , 



. ^ dX T Gcos^a 
wo have '^^«dF = G A' 

This result may also be written in the form 

d\ T AT-G^ 



(1). 



dt G'^ AG 



cot^a (2). 



da 
di 



177. To find -r-. we may proceed in the following manner. 



By Art. 140, we have cos a = AtaJG, cos j3 - lito^/Gy cos y = Cto^jO. 
Substituting in Euler's equation 
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we have &ma t:= (ji — p) Gcoa/Scosy (3). 

But by Art. 137 cos a, cos /3, cos 7 are connected by the equations 

cos'g cos'/8 cos*7_2^] 

cos' a + cos' /3 + cos' 7 = 1 J 

If we solve these equations so as to express cos /9, cos 7 in 
terms of cos a, we easily find 

~°*U)=":BcV-G« ^~'*)V~^ ^0OB'«j...(5). 



178. Since the left-hand side of equation (5) is neoessarily real, we see that the 
valaes of cos^a are restricted to lie between certain limits. If the axis whose 
motion we are considering is the axis of greatest or least moment let B be the 
axis of mean moment. In this case cos^a most lie between the two limits 

— p^j — - — ^ and — ^p — if both be positive. By Art. 188 the former of 

these two is positive and less than onity; this is easily shown by dividing the 
numerator and the denominator by ACQ*, If the latter is positive the spiral 
described by the principal axis on the snrface of a sphere whose centre is at the 
fixed point lies between two concentric circles which it alternately touches. If the 
latter limit is negative cos a has no inferior limit. In this case the spiral always 
lies between two small circles on the sphere, one of which is exactly opposite the 
other. 

If the axis considered is the axis of mean moment, cos* a must lie outside the 
same two limits as before. Both these are positive, but one is greater and the 
other less than unity. The spiral therefore lies between two small circles opposite 
each other. 

In order that dX/dt may vanish we must have (Poos*a= JT, but this by substitu- 
tion makes dajdt imaginary. Thus dkldt always keeps one sign. It is easy to see 
that if the initial conditions are such that Q^/T is less than the moment of inertia 
about the axis which describes the spiral we are considering, the angular velocity 
will be greatest when the axis is nearest the invariable line and least when the axis 
is furthest. The reverse is the case if Q^/T is greater than the moment of inertia. 

179. Ex. 1. Let OM be any straight line fixdd in the body and passing 
throngb and let it cut the ellipsoid of gyration at O in the point M. Let OM' be 
the perpendicular from on the tangent plane at M. If OM=r^ OM'=p^ and if 
f, V be the angles OMy OM' make with the invariable line OL, prove that 

am' t^= -pi cos t cos t', 

dt G mpr 

where j is the angle the plane LOM makes with some plane fixed in space passing' 
through OL and m is the mass of the body. This follows from Art. 19. 

Ex. 2. If KLK' be the conic traced out by the invariable line in the manner 
described in Art. 161, show that \= (r/G)t + (angle L-4^- (vectorial area LAK), 
where \ is the angle described by the plane containing the invariable line and the 
principal axis OA. 

Ex. 3. If we draw three straight lines OA, OB, OC along the principal axes at 

8—2 
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the fixed point of equal lengths, the sum of the areas conserved by these lines on 
the invariable plane is proportional to the time. [Poinsot] 

Ex. 4. If the lengths OJ, OB, OC be proportional to the radii of gyration 
about the axes respectively, the sum of the areas conserved by these lines on the 
invariable plane will also be proportional to the time. [Poinsot.] 

Motion of the body when two principal axes are equal. 

180. Let the body be rotatinjg with an angular velocity eo 
about an instantaneous axis 01. Let OL be the perpendicular 
on the invariable plane. The momental ellipsoid is in this case a 
spheroid, the axis of which is the axis of unequal moment in the 
body. Let the equal moments of inertia be A and B. From the 
symmetry of the figure it is evident that as the spheroid rolls on 
the invariable plane, the angles LOG, LOT are constant, and the 
three axes 01, OL, OC arc always in one plane. Let the angles 
LOO^y, IOC=^i. 

Following the same notation as in Art. 137, we have 

a>3 = €() cos i, a>i' -f <o^ = w' sin' i, 
G^ = {A" sin' 1 + (7* cos« i) w', 
T = (^ sin' i + C cos' i) (o\ 

We therefore have 

Cg), C cos i 

cos 7 = -^ = ,— . ^ . 

G V-4' sm' 1 + 02 cos' i 

This result may also be obtained as followa In any conic if i 
and 7 be the angles a central radius vector and the perpendicular 
on the tangent at its extremity make with the minor axis, and if 
a, h be the semi-axes, then tan 7 = tan i , ¥/a\ Applying this to 
the momental spheroid, we have 

tan 7= ^tanf. 

The angle i being known from the initial conditions, the angle 7 
can be found from either of these expressions. The peculiarities of 
the motion will then be as follows. 

The invariable line describes a right cone in the body whose 
axis is the axis of unequal moment, and whose semi-angle is 7. 

The instantaneous axis describes a right cone in the body 
whose axis is the axis of unequal moment, and whose semi-angle 
is t. 

The instantaneous axis describes a right cone in space, whose 
axis is the invariable line, and whose semi-angle is i - 7. 

The axis of unequal moment describes a right cone in space 
whose axis is the invariable line, and whose semi-angle is 7. 

The angular velocity of the body about the instantaneous 
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axis varies as the radius vector of the spheroid, and is therefore 
constant. 



181. To find the common angvlar velocity in apace of the in- 
stantaneous aads and the em^ of unequal moment round the invariable 
line. 

Let G be the extremity of the axis of figure of the momental 
ellipsoid, and let fi be the rate at which the plane LO G is turning 
round OL. Let GM, GN be perpendiculars on OL and OL 
Then since the body is turning round 07, the velocity of C is 
GN . ft). But this is also GM . ft. Since GM = OG sin 7, 
GN=OGsini, we have at once ft sin 7 = 0) sin t, whence ft can 
be found. 

182. To find the common angular velocity in the body of the 
invariable line and the instantaneous axis round the axis of unequal 
moment 

Let ft' be the rate at which the plane LOG is turning round 
OG in the body. Let LM, LN be perpendiculars firom any point 
L in the invariable line on OG and 01, Then since OL is fixed 
in space and the body is turning round 07, the velocity of L in 
the body is LN . on. But this is also LM . ft'. Since LM = OL sin 7, 
LN = OL sin (i — 7), we have at once ft' sin 7 = w sin (i — 7), whence 
ft' can be found. 

183. Ex. 1. If a right circular cone, whose altitude a is doable the radius of 
its base, torn about its centre of gravity as a fixed point, and be originally set in 
motion about an axis inclined at an angle a to the axis of figure, the vertex of the 
cone will describe a circle whose radius is J a sin a. [Coll. Exam.] 

Ex. 2. A circular plate revolves about its centre of gravity as a fixed point. If 
an angular velocity ta were originally impressed on it about an axis making an angle 
a with its plane, a normal to the plane of the disc wiU make a revolution in space in 
a time t given by 2T/T=«iyi + 3 sin* a. [Coll. Exam.] 

Ex. 3. A body which can turn freely about a fixed point at which two of the 
principal moments are equal and less than the third, is set in rotation about any 
axis. Owing to the resistance of the air and other causes, it is continuaUy acted 
on by a retarding couple whose axis is the instantaneous axis of rotation and whose 
magnitude is proportional to the angular velocity. Show that the axis of rotation 
wiU continually tend to become coincident with the axis of unequal moment. In 
the case of the earth therefore, a near coincidence of the axis of rotation and axis 
of figure is not a proof that such coincidence has always held. [Astronomical 
Notices, March 8, 1867.] 

Ex. 4. When A^^B^ show that the conjugate ellipsoid is a spheroid the axis of 
which is the axis OG of unequal moment in the body. 

Show also that the conjugate line OV lies in the plane which contains 0C7, 01 
and OL ; and if 7' be the angle COL\ tan 7'= il tan i/(2ii - C) so that 

cot 7 + cot 7' = 2 cot t. 
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Motion when (3' = BT. 

184. The peculiarities of this case have been already alluded 
to in Art. 137. When the initial conditions are such that this 
relation holds between the Vis Viva and the Momentum of the 
body the whole discussion of the motion becomes more simple*. 

The fundamental equations of motion are 

AW+Ji'<02'+C'^z'=G' = BT\ ^ ^' 

Solving these, we have 



"^^ "A'-U' BC 



(2). 



r> . C?G)a C—A 



sV 



•• dt "■'V AG ' & ' 

When the initial values of Wi and w, have like signs, {G—A)(o^€d^ 
is negative and therefore dto^jdt must be negative, hence in this 
expression the upper or lower sign is to be used according as the 
initial values of Wi, w, have like or unlike signs. 

^ d^_^ / (A-B )(B-'C) 
•*• (S^-i?ft)3« dt ""^V AG 

If we put + n for the right-hand side and integrate we have 

+ Bco, _ ^ ^^^nt . B<o,E^^Ti^-l 

where E is some undetermined constant. As t increases indefi- 
nitely, Wa approaches T 0/B as its limit and therefore by (2) o>i and 
a>3 approach zero. 

The conclusion is that the instantaneous axis ultimately ap- 
proaches to coincidence with the mean axis of principal moment, 
but never actually coincides with it. It approaches the positive 
or negative end of the mean axis according as the initial value of 
(G — A) ©lO), is positive or negative. 

185. To find tuhat the cones traced ovi in tlie body by the 
invariahle line and instantaneous a^is becafne when Q* = BT. 

* This case appears to have been considered by nearly every writer on this 
subject. As examples of different methods of treatment the reader may consult 
Legendre, Traits des Fonctions ElliptiqueSj 1825, Vol. i. page 382, and Poifuot, 
TMorie Nouvelle de la Rotation des corps^ 1852, page 104. 
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Eliminating w, from the fundamental equations of the last 
Article we have A (A - B) (Oi^= C {B - G) g),» 

Taking the principal axes at the fixed point as axes of refer- 
ence, the equations of the invariable line are xjAtOi = yjBtOi = z/Ca}^ 
Eliminating cO] and a>, the locus of the invariable line is one of the 

two planes ^ — j- a? = ± y^ ~C^^' 

The equations of the instantaneous axes are x/toi = y/a)^ = z/ca^. 
Eliminating o)i and oi, the locus of the instantaneous axis is one of 
the two planes. 

\/A(A-B)x=±^/(B--C)z. 

In these ecjuations since z/x follows the sign of co^ftoi the upper 
or lower sign is to be taken according as the initial values of 
Wi, 0)3 have like or unlike signa These planes pass through the 
mean axis, and are independent of the initial conditions except so 
far that GP = BT. 

The rolling and sliding cone is the reciprocal of that described 
by the invariable plane Art. 172, and is therefore the straight line 

f)erpendicular to that plane which is traced out by the invariable 
ine. 

Ex. 1. Show that the planes described by the inyariable line coincide with the 
central circalar sections of the ellipsoid of gyration and are perpendicular to the 
a83nnptotes of that focal conic of the momental eUipsoid which lies in the plane of 
the greatest and least moments. 

Ex. 2. The planes described by the instantaneous axis are perpendicular to the 
umbilical diameters of the eUipsoid of gyration and are the diametral planes of 
the a83rmptote8 of the focal conic in the momental ellipsoid. 

186. The relations to each other of the several planes fixed 
in the body may be exhibited by the following figure. Let 
-^, jB, C be the points in which the principal axes of the body 
cut a sphere whose centre is 0, and radius unity. Let BLK\ 
BIJ' be the planes traced out by the invariable line and the 
instantaneous axis respectively. Then by the last Article 

^ ^^, /A B-G ^ ^j, /G~B~^ 
tanCZ=>^^.^^-g, tanCJ=^^.^-g. 

Hence we find 



tan K'J' = tan LBI = /y/ ^^" ^^/ "^^ • 

This is the quantity which has been called n in Art. 184. 

Exactly as in Art. 163 the direction of motion of Z is perpen- 
dicular to IL and hence the angle ILB is a right angle. Thus 
the »phei*ical triangle ILB has one angle right, and anodier 
constant and independent o/aU initial conditions. 

Exactly as in Art. 163, the velocity of L along LB is equal to 
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ttjsin IL which, by Art. 143, is equal to tan IL . T/O. 
the spherical triangle ILB we have ii sin BL = tan IL, 
put, as before, fi = BL, we have 

dl3 T . ^ 
^ = ±^nsm^. 



But from 
If then we 




If the initial values of q>i, a>8 have the same sign, the body 
is turning round / from K' to B. Hence, since £ is fixed in 
space, BZ is increasing and therefore the upper sign must be 
used in this figure. See also Art. 184. 

We may also find an expression for 13 in terms of the time. 
Since cos jS = BtOi/G we have, by Art 184, 

1 — COS p ^ 

Ex. 1. When the body moves so that G^=BT^ prove that the conj agate body 
(Art. 174) also moves so that G'^=B'T. Theuce shew that the conjagate line OL* 
describes a great circle B(y passing throagh B sach that BQ' and BK' make equal 
angles on opposite sides with BJ\ 

Show also that the spherical triangle IL'B lias one angle (viz. IL'B) right and 
another (viz. IBL') constant and equal to tan~^ n, where n has the meaning above 
given. 

Ex. 2. Show that the eccentric line describes a great circle passing through B 
and cutting AC in some point D' where tan^ CD' = tan CJ' tan CK'. If £ be the 
intersection of the eccentric line with the sphere, show that the arcs BE and BL 
are always equal. 

187. To find the motion of the body in space. 

We have already seen that the motion is such that a plane 
fixed in the body, viz. the plane BK', contains a straight line 
fixed in space, viz. the invariable line OL, Since the body is 
brought from any position into the next by an an^ilar velocity 
CD cos lOL = T/O about OL, and an angular velocity o) sin lOL 
about a perpendicular to OL, viz. OH, it follows that the plane 
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fixed in the body turns round the line fixed in space with a 
uniform angular velocity T/0 or 0/B, At the same time the 
plane moves so that the line fixed in space appears to describe the 
plane with a variable velocity o> sin lOL. If B he the angle BL, 
this has been proved in the last Article to be n sin fiT/0. 

188. The cone described by OH in the body is the reciprocal 
cone of that described by OL, and jfrom it we may deduce re- 
ciprocal theorems. The motion is therefore such that a straight 
line fixed in the body, viz. OH, describes a plane fixed in space, 
viz. the plane perpendicular to OL, The straight line moves 
along this plane with a uniform angular velocity equal to T/0 or 
0/B, while the an^lar velocity of the body about this straight 
line is ± n sin fiO/S. 

189. The motion of the principal axes may be deduced from 
the general results given in Art. 176. But we may also proceed 
thus. Since the body is turning about 01, the point B on the 
sphere is moving perpendicularly to the arc TB. Hence the 
tangent to the path of B makes with LB an angle which is the 
complement of the constant angle IBL. The path traced out 
by the axis of mean moment on a sphere whose centre is at is 
a rhumb line which cuts all the great circles through L at an 
angle whose cotangent is ± w. 

190. To find the motion of the instantaneous axis in spa^. 

This problem is the same as that considered in Art. 168. We 
may however deduce the result at once from Art. 187. The angle 
ILB is always a ri^ht angle, it therefore follows that the angular 
velocity of / round L is the same as that of the arc BL round L, 
But the angular velocity of the latter is constant and equal to T/0. 
If then <f> be the angle the plane LOI, containing the instantaneous 
axis and the invariable line, makes with some fixed plane passing 

through the invariable line, we have %=^ ti- 

191. To find the equation of the cone described by the 
instantaneous axis in space, we require a relation between f and ^, 
where f is the arc IL on the sphere. From the right-angled 
triangle ILB we have n sin yS = tan f, and by Art. 186, 

cot| = ^/^^^**. 
Eliminating )8, we shall have an expression for f in terms of t 

We find^ -^=cot^H-tan^ = V^e^^'*'+ /jr,e b . 
tan f 2 2 V-^ 

By the last Article <f> = (T/0) t-\-F, where F is some constant. 
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Let us substitute for t in terms of <(>, and let us choose the plane 

from which <f> is measured so that 'JE&^^^= 1. 

The equation to the cone traced out in space by the instan- 
taneous axis is 

2ncot?=e'**+e""*. 

When ^ = 0, we have tan f = n. Therefore the plane fixed in 
space from which <f> is measured is the plane containing the axes 
of greatest and least moment at the instant when that plane 
contains the invariable line. 

On tracing this cone, we see that it cuts a sphere whose centre 
is at the fixed point in a spiral curve. The branches determined 
by positive and negative values of <^ are perfectly equal. As <f> 
increases positively the radial arc f continually decreases, the 
spiral therefore makes an infinite number of turns round the 
point Z, the last turn being infinitely small. 

Ex. In the herpolhode =«***+«"***, if the loons of the extremity of the 

polar sahtangent of this carve he found and another curve be similarly generated 
from this locus, the curve thus obtained will be similar to the herpolhode. [Math. 
Tripos, 1863.] 

On Correlated and Contrarelated Bodies. 

192. To compare the motions of different bodies acted on by 
initial couples whose planes are parallel 

Let a, fi, 7 be the angles the principal axes 0-4, OB, 00 of 
a body at the fixed point make with the invariable line OL. 
Then by Art. 140, Euler^s equations may be put into the form 

(2cosa ^/l 1\ ^ r. /iv 

— ^^ + G(-g-^jcos^cos7 = (1), 

with two similar equations. Let X, /it, v be the angles the planes 
LOA, LOB, LOG make with any plane fixed in space, and passing 
through OL, Then 

, d\ T Gcos^a ,„, 

^^^^d^ = G-~2— (2>' 

with similar equations for /m and v. 

If accented letters denote similar quantities for some other 
body, the corresponding equations will be 

d cos a' , ^, / 1 1 \ ^, , ^ ,Q. 
— ^p+G^ (g?-^jcosi8cos7 =0 (3), 

. , ,d\' r G'cos'a' 

«^^d^ = G^ A^ ^^>- 

If then the bodies are such that 
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the equations (1) to find a, yS, 7 are the same as the equations (3) 
to find a , )8', 7'. Therefore if these two bodies be initially placed 
with their principal axes parallel and be set in motion by impulsive 
couples whose magnitudes are and 0\ and whose planes are 
parallel, then after the lapse of any time t the principal axes of 
the two bodies will still be equally inclined to the common axis of 
the couples. 

The equations (5) may be put into the form 

A A' B R^C C ^^^' 

Since by Art. 142 the vis viva is given by 

T __ cos* a cos' cos' 7 .,_. 

o^^~^'^~W"^~c~ ^ ^' 

we see that each of the expressions in (6) is equal to T/0 — T'/0\ 

It immediately follows by subtracting equations (2) and (4) 
and dividing by sin' a that 

dt^l^^O^W ^ ^' 

with similar equations for fi and v. Thus the two bodies being 
started as before with their principal axes parallel each to each, 
the parallelism of the principal axes may be restored by turning 
the body whose principal axes are A\ R, C about the com- 
mon axis of the impulsive couples through an angle (T/0 — T/O') t 
in the direction in which positive impulsive couples act. 

193. When the couples and 0' are equal the condition (6) 

111111 T-T 
becomes _-_=--_= ^,- ^= _^_ (9), 

the bodies are then said to be correlated. If momental ellipsoids 
of the two bodies be taken so that the moment of inertia in each 
bears the same ratio to the square of the reciprocal of the radius 
vector these ellipsoids are clearly confocal. 

When the couples and 0' are equal and opposite, the 
equation (6) becomes 

1 -1-1 i-^ 1 _ r+r 

A'^ A' B^ R C'^C G' ^ ^' 

and the bodies are said to be contrarelated. 

194. To compare the angular velocities of the two bodies ai 
any instant. 

Let 0) be the angular velocity of one body at any instant, then 
following the usual notation we have 

« ^o/cos'a cos'yS . cos'7\ 
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If the same letters accented denote similar quantities for the 
other body q,'« = ©'« (^-^ + -gpf + -^/ j . 

But remembering the condition (6) these give 

By referring to (7) the quantity in square brackets is easily 
seen to be TIQ + TjO', 

m^ fp/2 

••• «'-«'' = ^-^, (11). 

196. Ex. 1. If two bodies be so related tbat their ellipsoids of gyration are 
oonfooal, and be initially so placed that the angles (a, j8, 7) (a', p', 7') their prin- 
cipal axes make with the invariable line of each are connected by the equations 

costt _ cosa' cos p _ cos /S' cos 7 _ cos y 
s/A ""JA" "V^"" V^* "7^" \7<^* 
and if these bodies be set in motion by two impulsive couples (?, G' respectively 
proportional to ^ ABC and tjA'B'C\ then the above relatiouR will always hold be- 
tween the angles (a, p, 7) (a', jS', 7'). If p and p' be the reciprocals of dXjdt and 
dK'fdty then Gp - G'p' will be constant throughout the motion, where \, X', <Src., are 
the angles the planes LOA^ L'O'A* make at the time t with their positions at the 
time t=0. 

Ex. 2. In order that the angles which the principal axes make with the axis of 
the couple may be the same in each body, it is necessary that the invariable cones 
and therefore also their reciprocals, i.e. Poinsot*s rolling and sliding cones, should 
be the same in each body. Thus in the two bodies the rolling motions of these 
cones are equal, but the sliding motions may be different. Thence deduce equations 
(8) and (11). This mode of proof is partly due to Cayley. 

196. Sylvester's measure of the time. When a body 
turns about a fixed point its motion in space is represented by 
making its momental ellipsoid roll on a fixed plane. This gives 
no representation of the time occupied by the body in passing from 
any position to any other. The preceding Articles will enable us 
to supply this defect. 

To give distinctness to our ideas let us suppose the momental 
ellipsoid to be rolling on a horizontal plane underneath the fixed 
point 0, and that the instantaneous axis 01 is describing a polhode 
about the axis of A. Let us now remove that half of the ellipsoid 
which is bounded by the plane of BG, and which does not touch 
the fixed plane. Let us replace this half by the half of another 
smaller ellipsoid which is confocal with the first. Let a plane 
be drawn parallel to the invariable plane to touch this ellipsoid 
in r and suppose this plane also to be fixed in space. These two 
semi-ellipsoids may be considered as the momental ellipsoids of 
two correlated bodies. If they were not attached to each other 
and were free to move without interference, each would roll, the 
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one on the fixed plane which touches at /, and the other on that 
which touches at /'. By Arts. 192 and 193 the upper ellipsoid 
(being the smallest) may be brought into parallelism with the 
lower by a rotation Ot(l/A — l/A*) about the invariable line. If 
then the upper plane on which the upper ellipsoid rolls be made 
to turn round the invariable line as a fixed axis with an angular 
velocity 0(1 /A - 1/-4'), the two ellipsoids will always be in a state 
of parallelism, and may be supposed to be rigidly attached to each 
other. 

Suppose then the upper tangent plane to be perfectly rough 
and capable of turning in a horizontal plane about a vertical axis 
which passes through the fixed point. As the nucleus is made 
to roll with the under part of its surface on the fixed plane below, 
the friction between the upper surface and the plane will cause 
the latter* to rotate about its axis. Then the time elapsed will 
be in a constant ratio to this motion of rotation, which may be 
measured off on an absolutely fixed dial face immediately over the 
rotating plane. 

197. The preceding theory, so far as it relates to correlated 
and contrarelated bodies, is taken jfrom a memoir by Prof. Sylvester 
in the Philosophical Transactions for 1866. He proceeds to in- 
vestigate in what cases the upper ellipsoid may be reduced to a 
disc. It appears that there are always two such discs and no 
more, except in the case of two of the principal moments being 
equal, when the solution becomes unique. Of these two discs 
one is correlated and the other contrarelated to the given body, 
and they will be respectively perpendicular to the axes of greatest 
and least moments of inertia. 

198. Poinsot's measure of the time. Poinsot has shown 
that the motion of the body may be constructed by a cone fixed 
in the body rolling on a plane which turns uniformly round the 
invariable line. If, as in the preceding theory, we suppose the 
plane rough, and to be turned by the cone as it rolls on the plane, 
the angle turned through by the plane will measure the time 
elapsed. 

The SpherO'Conic or Spherical Ellipse, 

199. The foUowing properties of a sphero-conio will be found useful in con- 
nexion with the theorems of Art. 167. They appear to be new. The curve is 

* As the ellipsoid rolls on the lower plane, a certain geometrical condition must 
be satisfied that the nucleus may not quit the upper plane or tend to force it 
upwards. This condition is that the plane containing Oly 0I\ must contain 
the invariable line, for then and then only the rotation about 01 can be resolved 
into a component about or and a component about the invariable line. That this 
condition must be satisfied is clear from the reasoning in the text. But it is also 
clear from the known properties of confocal ellipsoids. 
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represented by the line DED'E', As before, the eye is supposed to be situated in 
the radius through A, viewing the sphere from a considerable distance. The three 
principal planes of the cone intersect the sphere in the three qua4rants AB^ BC, CA, 
and any one of the three points A, B^ C might be called the centre. The arcs AD 
and AE are represented by a and b. 

The letters are not always the same as those used in the dynamical applications 
of the curve, but have been chosen to agree as far as possible with those usually 
employed in plane conies. In this way the analogy between the plane and the 
spherical ellipse will be made more apparent. 

C 




1. Equation to the conic. Draw the arc PN perpendicular to AD and let 
PN=yf AN=x. Let NP produced cut the small circle described on DD' as diame- 
ter in P', let NP* be called the eccentric ordinate and be represented by y'. We 

then have 

tan y ^ . tan b , 

^ — ^,=constant=T , cos a = cosy' cos x. 

tan^ tana 

2. The projection of the normal PG on the focal radius vector SP^ i.e. PL, is 

constant and equal to half the latus rectum. Also —. — =r^_= constant. 
^ sm PN 

tan' 6 

If 2Z be the latus rectum, then tan l=- . 

tana 

3. If QAF be an arc cutting PO at right angles, QA may be called the semi- 
conjugate of A P. Then tan PG . tan PP= tan» 6. 

4. The length PK cut ofiF the focal radius vector by the conjugate diameter is 
constant and equal to a. This follows from (2) and (3). 

sin' 6 
6, If 1 - g'= . ^ , e may be called the eccentricity of the sphero-conic. Then 

i&iiAG=e^tBiiAN, 

6. Also S being a focus SE=HE=at and tan SA=e tan a 

tan {SP -a) = eiaiiAN. 

7. Polar equations to the conic 



tan { 
iMnSP 



= 1- 



* ooa PSA. 



cos* 6 



sin* 6 
smMP 



8. If p be the radius of curvature at P, then tan P= fi a / 



= l-e^iiOB^PAD. 
tan'n 
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9. Regarding AP, AQ m ood jugate semi-diameters, defined as above, 

• ^^ • nr. • • 1. r • tanPilD.tanQi<D=~^,-5- . 

sm AQ . sm PF=ema . sm 6 | sin* a 

10. If J) be the perpendicular from the centre A on the tangent at P, 

tan^atan^fr . . . ,. . ,.„ 

— - — i = tan* a + tan* 6 - tan* A P. 

tan*j) 

11. Also tan*PG-tan*Z=-^^8in*Pi^. ^_^!^--=*?^. 

cos* 6 sm iSP . sin HP sin* a 

to sin*a-sin*i<P) «* . ,„.. 

12. • 9 A^ - it} =5 -,8m* P^. 

= 8m*il<2-sm*6J 1-e* 

tan* 6 
Cob. tan*PG= — ,^ . , (co8*^P-co8*aoo8>6). 

COS* 6 sm* a ^ ' 

If sin AM=Bm AdTzz- — , the planes of the arcs P3f and BM' are parallel to 

sma '^ *^ 

the circular sections of the cone. Some of the properties of these arcs resemble 

those of asymptotes when B is regarded as the centre of the conic. The properties 

which connect the sphero-conic with the arcs BM and BM* will be found in 

Dr Salmon's Solid Oeometry, 

Many other properties of sphero-conios will also be found in Dr Frost's Solid 

Oeometry, 

EXAMPLES'. 

1. A right cone the base of which is an ellipse is supported at O the centre of 
gravity, and has a motion communicated to it about an axis through O perpendicu- 
lar to the line joining G, and the extremity B of the axis minor of the base, and in 
the plane through B and the axis of the cone. Determine the position of the in- 
variable plane. 

Result. The normal to the invariable plane lies in the plane passing through 
the axis of the cone and the axis of instantaneous rotation, and makes an angle 
whose tangent is h (;i*+4a*)/166 (a* + 6*). 

2. A spheroid has a particle of mass m fastenfbd at each extremity of the axis of 
revolution, and the centre of gravity is fixed. If the body be set rotating about any 
axis, show that the spheroid will roll on a fixed plane during the motion provided 
m/M =^ (1 - a*/c'), where M is the mass of the spheroid, a and c are the axes of the 
generating ellipse, c being the axis of figure. 

3. A lamina of any form rotating with an angular velocity a about an axis 
through its centre of gravity perpendicular to its plane has an angular velocity 
a (B + C)hl(B - C)h impressed upon it about its principal axis of least moment, 
A^B.C being arranged in descending order of magnitude : show that at any time i 
the angular velocities about the principal axes are respectively 

2tt - A + ^ g**^-e"^ , /b + C 2tt 

^t^^-at' ^ B-C^ ^t^f,-U *°^ V P-C<j«< + «-«^' 

and that it will ultimately revolve about the axis of mean moment. 

4. A rigid body, not acted on by any forces, is in motion about its centre of 
gravity: prove that if the instantaneous axis be at any moment situated in the 
plane of contact of either of the right circular cylinders described about the central 
ellipsoid, it will be so throughout the motion. 

* These examples are taken from the Examination Papers which have been set 
in the University and in the Colleges. 
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If a, 6, c be the sezni-azes of the central ellipsoid, arranged in descending order 
of magnitude, e^^ e^, e^ the eccentricities of its principal sections, Oj, 0,, 0, the 
initial component angular velocities of the body about its principal axes, prove that 
the condition that the instantaneous axis should be situated in the plane above 
described is QJe^ = {ahje^) {QJe^. 

5. A rigid lamina not acted on by any forces has one point fixed about which 
it can turn freely. It is started about a line in the plane of the lamina the moment 
of inertia about which is Q, Show that the ratio of the greatest to the least angular 
velocity is ^Ja+B : Jb + Q, where A^ B are the principal moments of inertia about 
axes in the plane of the lamina. 

6. If the earth were a rigid body acted on by no forces rotating about a diameter 
which is not a principal axis, show tha t the latitudes of places would vary and that 
the values would recur whenever J^A - bJa - CJia^dt is a multiple of 2t iJbc, 
If a man were to lie down when his latitude is a minimum and to rise when it be- 
comes a maximum, show that he would increase the vis viva, and so cause the pole of 
the earth to travel from the axis of greatest moment of inertia towards that of least 
moment of inertia. 

7. If d^ be the angle between two consecutive positions of the instantaneous 

8. If n be the angular velocity of the plane through the invariable line and 
the instantaneous axis about the invariable line and X the component angular 
velocity of the body about the invariable line, prove that 

G$)'*i-»(-f){-i)("-?)-»- 

9. If a body move in any manner, and aU the forces pass through the centre of 

gravity, prove that — i^/ +2- (log«,) - (log w,) j^(log«5)==0, where cw,, Wj, «^ 

are the angular velocities about the principal axes at the centre of gravity, and ay 
is the resultant angular velocity. 
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CHAPTER V. 

MOTION OF A BODY UNDER ANY FORCES. 

200. In this Chapter it is proposed to discuss some cases 
of the motion of a rigid body in three dimensions as examples 
of the processes explained in Chapter I. The reader will find 
it an instructive exercise to attempt their solution by other 
inetho<ls; for example, the equations of Lagrange might be 
applied with advantage in some cases. 

In each section of the Chapter the general method of proceed- 
ing will first be explained and a number of examples will then be 
considered. These have been chosen as being apparently the most 
interesting cases of the motion of a body which occur. But of 
course all the results obtained are not equally valuable. Besides 
this, some of the processes are only slight variations of those 
which have been already explained. Accordingly it has not been 
thought necessary in every case to give the whole of the alge- 
braical work. The plan of the solution is sketched more or less 
fully and the results are stated. It is believed that the reader 
will be able to supply the omitted steps for himself The student 
will find his interest in the subject greatly increased if, after 
reading the first few articles in each section, he will attack the 
problems which follow in his own way. He may then profitably 
compare his results with the solutions here sketched out. 

Motion of a Top. 

201. A body two of whose principal moments at the centre 
of gravity are equal moves about some fixed point O in the a^ads 
of unequal moment under the action of gravity. Determine the 
motion*. 

To give distinctness to our ideas we may consider the body 
to be a top spinning on a perfectly rough horizontal plane. 

♦ A partial Bolution of this problem by Lagrange's equatioup is given in Vol. i.. 
Chap. vin. 
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Let the axis OZ be vertical. Let the axis of unequal momei 
at the centre of gravity be the axis OC and let this be calle 
the axis of the bixiy. Let h be the distance of the centre < 
gravity 6 of the body from the fixed point and let the nun 
of the body be taken as unity. Let OA be that principal ax 
at which lies in the plane ZOC, OB the principal axis perpei 
dicular to this plane. 

If we take moments about the axis OG we have by Euler 
equations (Vol. I. Chap, v.), 

But in our case A =B, and since the centre of gravity ]i< 
in the axis OC, we have iV = 0. Hence w, is constant and equi 
to its initial value. Let this be called n. 

Let us measure along the axis OC in the direction 00 
length OP = A/h. Then, by Vol. I. Chap, ill., P is the centre 
of oscillation of the body. This length we shall call L Let 
be the inclination of the axis OC to the vertical, -^ the anjjl 
the plane ZOC makes with some plane fixed in space rassin 
through OZ. Then by the same reasoning as that used in Eulei 
geometrical equations (Vol. I. Chap, v.) we find that the velociti< 
of P resolved 



perpendicular to plane ZOC = - i©! = i sin Ody^/dt 
parallel to plane ZOC = Iw^ = IdO/dt 
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It ia clear that the moment of the momentum about 
will Ix^ oonsUnt throughout the motion. Since the directioi 
cosinoa of OZ rofomxi to OA, OB, OC are -sind, and oos 
this principle gives 

- AfD^Hiu + Cn co»0 =^ E (2), 

whore E ia at>mo wnst^nt depending on the initial conditioi 

• To avoid wnfiiBion in tho flgurp. tho binly, which is repreeeDted ^7 m to 
IB drawn Miiallor than it should bo. 
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and whose value may be found from this equation by substituting 
the initial values of ©i, and 0, 

The equation of Vis Viva gives 

^((i)i' + (i)2') + Cn» = i^-2flrAeosd (3), 

where F is some constant, whose value may be found by substi- 
tuting in this equation the initial values of o>i, o>3, and d*. 

202. acotion of tbe eantre of OseUlatton. Let as measure along the yertioal 
OZf in the direction opposite to gravity as the positive direction, two lengths 
OU=EllCn, OV=l (F - Cn^jlgh. These lengths we shall write briefly Ot7=a, 
and OV—b. Draw throagh U and V two horizontal planes, and let the vertical 
through P intersect these planes in M and N, Then the equations (2) and (S) give 
by (1), transverse velocity of P=(Cn/fc) tan PUAf (4). 

(velocity of P)a=2^P2^ (6). 

T?tu8 the resultant velocity of P is that due to the depth of P below the horizontal 
vlane through V, and the velocity of P resolved perpendicular to the plane ZOP 
is proportional to t?ie tangent of the angle PU makes with a horizontal plane. 

It appears from this last result that when P is below the horizontal plane 
through {7, the plane POV turns round the vertical in the same direction as the 
body turns round its axis, i.e. according to the usual rule, V and OP are the 
positive directions of the axes of rotation. When P passes above the horizontal 
plane through U, the plane POV turns round the vertical in the opposite direction. 
If P be below both the horizontal planes through and U these results are stiU 
true, but if a top is viewed from above, the axis wiU appear to turn round the 
vertical in the direction opposite to the rotation of the top. In aU the cases 
in which P is below the plane UM the lowest point of the rim of the top moves 
round the vertical in the same direction as the axis of the top. 

If we substitute for w, , wj, £ and P in (2) and (3) their values, we easily obtain 



Wsin« d*5f +Cn cos d=Cn? 
at I 



{©■*-'©}■ 



ig(b-l<soae) 



(6). 



These equations give in a convenient analytical form the whole motion. We 
see from the last equation, what is indeed obvious otherwise, that b-leoBd is 
always positive. The horizontal plane through V is therefore above the initial 
position of P and remains above P throughout the whole motion. 

* If we eliminate toi, ta^ from equations (1), (2), (3) we have two equations firom 
which 6 and ^ may be found by quadratures. These were first obtained by 
Lagrange in his Micanique Analytique, and were afterwards given by Poisson in 
his Traits de Micanique, The former passes them over with but slight notice, 
and proceeds to discuss the small oscillations of a body of any form suspended 
under the action of gravity from a fixed point. The latter limits the equations to 
the case in which the body has an initial angular velocity only about its axis, and 
applies them to determine directly the smaU oscillations of a top (1) when its axis 
is nearly vertical, and (2) when its axis makes a nearly constant angle with the 
vertical. His results are necessarily more limited than those given in this 
treatise. 

9—2 
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Ex. 1. If w be the resultant angular Telocity of the body and v the velocity of P 
show that (a^=n^+{vll)K 

Ex. 2. Show that the cosine of the inclination of the instantaneous axis to the 
vertical is {E + {A-C)n cos 6}IAa, 

203. Rise and Fall of a Top. As the axis of the body 
goes round the vertical its inclination to the vertical is continually 
changing. These changes may be found by eliminating d^jdt 
between the equations (6). We thus obtain 

(i dffy o /r f m C^' fa -I COS 0y ,^. 

It appears from this equation that can never vanish unless 
a = Z, for in any other case the right-hand side of this equation 
would become infinite. This may be proved otherwise. Since 
a/l is equal to the ratio of the angular momentum about the 
vertical to that about the axis of the body, it is clear that the axis 
could not become vertical unless the ratio is unity. 

Suppose the body to be set in motion in any way with its 
axis at an inclination i to the vertical. The axis will begin to 
approach or to fall away from the vertical according as the mitial 
value of d0/dt or ©, is negative or positive. The axis will then 
oscillate between two limitmg angles given by the equation 

= 2ghH^ (b - I cos 0) (1 - cos«5) - On^ (a - 1 cos 0y (8). 

This is a cubic equation to determine cos 0, It will be neces- 
sary to examine its roots. When cos 0= — l the right-hand side 
is negative ; when cos = cos t, since the initial value of (d0/dty is 
essentially positive, the right-hand side is either zero or positive; 
hence the equation has one real root between cos 5 = — 1 and 
cos = cos i. Again, the right-hand side is negative when cos 0=-\-l 
and positive wnen cos 5 = oo. Hence there is another real root 
between cos = cos i, and cos = 1, and a third root greater than 
unity. This last root is inadmissible. 

204. These limits may be conveniently expressed geometrically. The equation 
(7) may evidently be written in the form 

{'ih''-'-vm)' «■ 

Describe a parabola with its vertex at {7, its axis vertically downwards and its 
latas rectum equal to Ch?l2gh?, Let the vertical PMN cut this parabola in 12, we 
then have 

2g J_ 1^ 

{ideidtf-lgMN" PM"^ PR ^ "^' 

The point P oscillates between the two positions in which the harmonic mean 
of PM and PR is equal to - 2 . MN, In the figure V is drawn above U, and in 
this case one of the limits of P is above UA/, and the other below the parabola. If 
we take U as origin and UO as the axis of x, we have PM=x, UM=y, Let 2pl be 
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the latns reotnm of the parabola, and UV=c, then the axis of the body oscillates 
between the two positions in which P lies on the oabic corre 

yHx+c)=2plx^ (11). 

When c is positive, i.a when V is above (7, the form of the curve is indicated 
in the figure by the dotted line. The tangents at U cat each other at a finite 
angle and the tangent of the angle either makes with the vertical is (2p2/c)'. When 
c is negative the curve has two branches, one on each side of the vertical, with a 
conjugate point at the origin. It is clear from what precedes that the upper 
branch will lie above, and the lower branch below, the initial position of P, 
and that P must always lie between the two branches. 

205. In the case of a top, the initial motion is generally given 
by a rotation n about the axis. We have initially ©i = 0, Q>a = 0, 
and therefore by (2) and (3) E=Cn cost, and F— Cn^ = 2gh cosi. 
This gives a = b = I cos i. Putting C^n^/2gh^= 2pl, as before, the roots 

of equation (8) are cos = c os i, and cos = p — Jl — 2p cos i+p\ 

The value cos 0=p-\- Jl — 2p cos i-^p* is always greater than 
unity, for it is clearly decreased by putting unity for cos i, and 
its value is then not less than unity. The axis of the body will 
therefore oscillate between the values of just found. 

Since a=&, the horizontal planes through U and V coincide, and c=0. The 
cubic curve which determines the limits of oscillation, becomes the parabola UR 
and the straight line UM, The axis of the body will then oscillate between the two 
positions in which P lies on the horizontal through U and on the parabola, begin- 
ning at the former. 

Generally the angular velocity n about the axis of figure is 
very great. In this case p is very great, and if we reject the 
squares of 1/p we see that cos will vary between the limits cos i 
and cos i — sin^ i . /2p. 

If the initial value of % is zero, we see that the two limits of 
cos i are the same. The axis of the body will therefore remain 
vertical. 

Examples. Ex. 1. When the limiting angles between which 6 varies are 
equal to each other, so that is constant throughout the motion and equal to a, 
show that tan^ <f> - tan <f> tan a + tan' a cos a/4jp = 0, where <p is the angle PUM. 

Ex. 2. A top is set in motion on a smooth horizontal plane with an initial 
resultant angular velocity about its axis of figure. Show that the path traced out 
by the apex on the horizontal plane lies beween two circles, one of which it touches 
and the other it cuts at right angles. [M, Fincky Nouvelles Annates de McUhimati- 
qu€8, Tom. ix. 1850.] 

Ex. 3. Show that the vertical pressure of a top on the ground is greater than 

its weight by J ^ -: f sin ^ — j . Hence by equation (7) of Art. 203 show that R 

is a quadratic function of cos with constant coefficients. 

206. If we compare the equations (6) of Art. 202 with those 
giving the motion of the conjugate line in Art. 175, Ex. 4. we see 
that they are analogous. It follows that the motion of the axis of 
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a top can be represented by the motion of the conjugate line of a 
body moving about a fixed point under no forces, with the proper 
initial conditions. It may be shown that the comparison leads to 
real values of the constants of the body moving under no forces. 

See a paper by the author in the Quarterly Journal^ 1888. On a theorem of 
Jacobi in dynamics, 

207. PMeeMton and Hutatlon of a top. A body, two of whote principal 
moments at the centre of gravity Q are equal, turns about a fixed point O in the axis 
of unequal moment under the action of gravity. The axis OG being inclined to the 
vertical at an angle a, and revolving about it with a uniform angular velocity, find 
the condition that the motion may be steady, and the time of a smaU oscillation. 

The eqaations (2) and (3) of Art 201 contain the solution of this problem. But 
if we use the equation of Vis Viva in the form (8) we shall have to take into account 
the squares of smaU quantities. It will be found more conyenient to replace it by 
one of the equations of the second order from which it has been derived. The 
simplest method of obtaining this equation is to use Lagrange's Rule as given in 
Vol. I. Chap. vm. We thus obtain 

Ae''-AQos0Bm0ip'^+Cnmnef=ghmne (12), 

where accents denote differentiations with regard to the time. 

This equation might also have been obtained by differentiating both (2) and (3) 
and eliminating d^JdtK 

When the motion is steady both 6 and d^Jdt are constants. Let 0=a, dtf^ldt^ft, 
then the equation (2) only determines the constant E and (12) becomes 

sin a { - AGOBafi^-^ Cn/i - gh)=:Q (13). 

This indicates two possible states of steady motion, one in which a=0 or t, and 
the other in which 

_ Cn^JC hi? - 4ghA cos a ^^^ m^x 

'*"" 2/1 cos a 

a relation which does not necessarily hold when a=0 or t. 

In the former of these two motions the axis of the body will oscillate about 
the vertical and d^|/|dt will not be smaU or nearly constant. It will therefore be 
more convenient to discuss the oscillations about this state of steady motion with 
other co-ordinates than $ and ^. 

In the latter of these two motions, if the centre of gravity of the body be above 
the horizontal plane through the fixed point O, A cos a will be positive. In this case 
the angular velocity n of the top round its axis of figure must be sufficiently great 
to make the quantity under the radical positive. We must therefore have n' not 
less than 4ghA cos a/C. 

When a and n are given we can make the body move with either of these 
two values of /i by giving the proper initial angular velocities to the body. By 
equations (1) we see that the conditions of steady motion are »!= -/a sin a, 013=0. 
When a top is set in motion by unwinding a string from the axis, the value of n 
is very great while the initial values of Wi and a;, are zero. The steady motion 
about which the top makes small oscillations will therefore have fi small. Hence 
the radical in (14) will have the negative sign. We have therefore very nearly 
fisighjCn, 

208. To find the small oscillatioiu Let $=a-^x, and d^|/|dt = m + dyfdt, where x 
and dyldt are smaU quantities whose squares are to be neglected. Let a and fi be 
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such tkat they contain the whole of the constant parts of $ and d^]dt^ so that x and 
dyldt contain only trigonometrical terms. Then when we sabstitute these values 
in equations (2) and (12), the constant parts must vanish of themselves. The equa- 
tions thus obtained determine E and /a, and shew that their values are the same as 
those determined when the motion is steady. The variable parts of the two equa- 
tions become, after writing for Cn its value obtained from (13), 

Afu sin ay' -{gh- Ay? cos a) x=0 

Afuc" + sin a (gh - A/jfl cos a) y' + /j?A sin' our= 0. 

To solve these we put a;=Fsin(jpt+/)i and|/=:Gcos(iit+/). Substituting, 

we have 

-AfiBina,pG = {gh-Afi^<X)Sa)F \ 

[A/ip* - fi*A sin' a) F= -{gh- Af/? cos a) sin a . Op] ' 
Multiplying these equations together, we have 

. _ i< V - ^0^ cos o/i» + g*h^ 
^" AV 

and the required time is Sr/p. It is evident that p^ is always positive, and there- 
fore both the values of fi given by (14) correspond to stable motions. This expres- 
sion was given by Dr Ferrers, now Master of Gouville and Caius College, as 
the result of a problem proposed by him for solution in the Mathematical 
Tripos, 1859. 

We notice that in these results the precession of the axis in the steady motion is 
less the greater is the angular velocity of the top and is nearly given by fi=:ghlCn 
when n is very large. On the same supposition we hB,Ye p=ghlAfi nearly, or which 
is the same thing p = Cn/i!l. It follows that the nutation or oscillation of the axis 
about the steady motion is very rapid, its period 2t/p being very short. 

It is to be observed that this investigation does not apply if a be very small, for 
in that case some of the terms rejected are of the same order of magnitude as those 
retained. A different mode of investigation is therefore required, this case will be 
considered in Art. 212. 

Ex. 1. The angular velocity n of a top is communicated to it by unwinding 
rapidly a string from the axis when at an inclination i to the vertical. Prove that 
the inclination of the axis at any time t is given by 

^=t + rsini(l-cos|it) and }l/=fti-ranpt, 

where rgh=Afj?, Thence show that the axis describes very nearly a right cone 
round its position in the steady motion, in the same direction as the top rotates. 
Find also the friction and pressure at the apex. 

Ex. 2. A top two of whose principal moments at O are equal is set in 
rotation about its axis of figure, viz. OC, with an angular velocity ft, the point O 
being fixed. If OC be horizontal, and if the proper initial angular velocity be 
oonmiunicated to the top about the vertical through O, prove that the top will not 
fall down, but that the axis of figure will revolve round the vertical, in steady 
motion, with an angular velocity fi^ghfCn, where h is the distance of the centre of 
gravity of the top from O, and G is the moment of inertia about the axis of figure. 
Show also that if the top be initially placed with OC nearly horizontal and if a very 
great angular velocity be commimicated to it about OC without any initial angular 
velocity about OA or OB, then OC will revolve round the vertical, remaining very 
nearly in a horizontal plane, with an angular velocity fi given by the same formula 
as before, and the time of the vertical oscillations of OC about its mean position 
wiU be 2wAICn, 
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Ex. 8. The gyroscope in one form consists of a hemispherical shell with an 
external axis through the vertex apon which a weight may he moved up and down 
so as to raise or lower the centre of gravity. The weight being in a certain position 
and the gyroscope being supported with the vertex on a pivot, a rapid rotation is 
imparted to it by nnwinding a string from the axis, and the motion of the axis 
aboat the vertical is foand to be precessional. Examine whether the weight mast 
be moved up or down to reverse the direction of the motion. Is the motion of the 
axis of a top precessional or the reverse? [Math. Tripos. 

Ex. 4. A gyrostat symmetrical about its axis of rotation is suspended from a 
fixed point by a string whose length is a. The string being fastened to a point on 
the axis of rotation, prove that when the gyrostat is moving steadily with its axis 
of rotation horizontal the circular measure of the angle which the string makes with 
the vertical is given by the equation C*n^ iajx a= (h-i- a Bin a) gh^ where n is the 
angular velocity of the gyrostat, h the distance from the point of attachment of the 
string to the centre of gravity of the gyrostat, and MC its moment of inertia about 
its axis of rotation, M being the mass of the gyrostat. [Math Tripos, 1888, Part n. 

Ex. 5. A symmetrical top is set in motion on a rough horizontal plane with an 
angular velocity n about its axis of figure, the axis itself being inclined at an angle 
a to the vertical. Prove that between the greatest approach to and recess from 
the vertical, the centre of gravity describes an arc ^, where (p - cos a) tan /3= sin a, 
and p = (Pn^l^gh AM. [Math. Tripos, 1880. 

209. General considerations on the motion of a top. 

We see from the example of the top in Art. 203 how greatly the 
effect of forces acting on a body is modified by an existing rotation 
in the body. If the top were initially at rest with its apex 
fixed, gravity would cause it to turn round OB and fall downwards. 
When the top is in rapid rotation about its axis OC the effect of 
gravity is, not to alter sensibly the inclination of the axis to the 
vertical, but to make that axis describe a right cone round the 
vertical. In order the better to understand the cause of this 
difference, it will be useful to consider the motion from a different 
point of view. Assuming, then, Poinsot s construction for the 
motion of a body under no forces we shall endeavour to trace how 
that construction is modified by the action of gravity. 

Let a body be in rotation about an axis 01 nearly coincident 
with the axis of figure, then the invariable line OL is also nearly 
coincident with the axis of figure and would describe a small 
polhode roimd it, if the top were left to itself We know by Art. 
148, Ex. 1, that the polhode is only slightly altered by an impressed 
couple Q if either the angular velocity of the top is very great or 
the projection of the axis of the couple on the plane LOI is close 
to OL, When either of these conditions is satisfied the invariable 
line OL, the instantaneous axis 01 and the axis of figure 00 
closely accompany each other in their motion through space. 

Let us next consider how the invariable line is moved in space 
by the action of the impressed couple Q, The existing angular 
momentum of the top is equivalent to some couple whose axis is 
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the invariable line. The angular momentum generated about the 
axis of the impressed couple in the time dt is Qdt Compounding 
these couples, we see that the positive extremity of the invariable 
line is always moving towards me positive extremity of the aans of 
the impressed couple, 

Ex. 1. To determine the steady motion of a swiftly rotating top with its apex 
fixed. 

Let the figure represent the upper half of the momental spheroid at 0. Then 
when the motion is steady the straight lines OL^ 01, 
OC lie in a vertical plane which revolves round OZ 
with a uniform angular velocity fi. The force of 
gravity is continually generating an angular momen- 
tum about the horizontal diameter OB, so that OL^ 
closely accompanied by OC, moves towards OB. 
This again causes OB to revolve round the vertical OZ. 
If these two motions are properly adjusted to each 
other the axis of the top will steadily revolve round 
the vertical in the same direction that the top rotates 
about its axis of figure. 

The angular displacement of OC in the time dt 
is Ai sin adt where a is the angle ZOC, but since the 
body is turning round 01 with an angular velocity u, the same displacement is also 
w sin IOC. Equating these we have, as in Art. 181, 

6; sin IOC =/i sin a (1). 

In the time dt, gravity generates an angular momentum equal to gh Bin adt 
about the axis OB ; the existing angular momentum being G, the displacement of 
the invariable line OL towards OB is gh sin cuttjO. But since OL moves round OZ 
with an angular velocity /x, this is also equal to fi sin ZOL dt. We therefore have 

fi. OauZOL=ghsma (2). 

Now O sin ZOL is the angular momentum of the top about a horizontal line in 

the plane ZOC. Let n be the resolved part of ta about OC, then since the angular 

momenta about OC and OA are respectively Cn and -Ataan IOC, we have by a 

simple resolution, 

G sin ZOL = Cn sin a -ilw sin IOC. cos a (3). 

Substituting from (1) and (3) in (2) we have, after division by sin a, 

ghl/A =Cn-A/A cos a, 

which is the same expression as in Art. 207. 

It will be noticed that in this general explanation we have only shown that a 
steady motion is possible, that this steady motion is also stable is proved by the 
analysis in Art. 208. 

Ex. 2. Let the resistance of the air on the top be represented by a retarding 
couple whose axis is the instantaneous axis. Show that the instantaneous axis will 
approach to or recede from the axis of figure OC according as the moment of inertia 
C is greater or less than A. See Art. 183, Ex. 3. 

Ex. 8. A homogeneous sphere of radius a is loaded at a point of its surface by 
a particle whose mass is 1/pth of its own. If it move steadily on a smooth 
horizontal plane, the diameter through the particle making a constant angle a with 
the vertical, and the sphere rotating about it with uniform angular velocity n. 
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prove that n^ap(p-{-l) must not be leas than 5(2p + 7)^co8a and show that the 
particle will revolve round the vertical in one or other of two periods whose sum is 
4irapn/5^. [Math. Tripos. 

210. Ex. TlM boollMnuli^ As another illustration of how the apparent 
effect of a force is modified by a rapid rotation of the body we may consider the 
flight of a boomerang. This is a stick cut flat and bent in that plane ; it is usually 
bulged out on one side, flat on the other, with a sharp edge along the convexi^. 
The missile is so projected by a jerk of the hand that it has a rapid rotation about 
an axis perpendicular to its plane. Since this is a principal axis the body after 
projection will so move that the direction of the axis is sensibly fixed in space, 
Art. 156. Let GC be this axis, GA a perpendicular horizontal axis and let GB be 
perpendicular to both. 

The resistance of the air at the edge is very small, but the flat side of the 
instrument being downwards, the pressure on the lower part tends to support the 
body in its flight. To make a rather vague comparison, the body moves as if 
projected upwards on a fixed inclined plane along the line of greatest slope, the 
pressure of the plane representing the supporting power of the air. The body 
advances upwards until the translational motion is destroyed by gravity. If this 
occurs before the rotation is much modified by the action of the air, the missile 
begins to descend in the same plane towards the point of projectiou. The explana- 
tion requires (1) that the rotation should be so great that the direction of the axis is 
sensibly fixed in space and in the body ; (2) that the resistance of the air should 
prevent any great motion perpendicular to the plane of the bent stick. 

According to some experiments of Prof. S. P. Langley on the motion of a heavy 
disc placed with its plane horizontal the resistance of the air to vertical descent is 
much increased by a horizontal motion of the disc, so much so that the time of 
falling through a given space may be indefinitely prolonged by lateral motion. This 
perhaps is due to the inertia of the undisturbed air over which the disc passes. 
Parity Academy of Sciences^ translated in NcLture^ July 23, 1891. 

In many specimens also of the boomerang the fore-part is slightly hollowed or 
the curve has a slight lateral twist by means of which the instrument is caused to 
rise or screw itself up in the air by virtue of its rotation. 

Ex. It is stated by Col. Lane Fox in his lecture on Primitive Warfare that the 
plane of rotation instead of continuing perfectly parallel to its original position is 
slightly raised as the projectile advances ; {Journal of the United Service Institute^ 
vol. xn., 1868). A diagram is given, which is reproduced by Sir Biohard Burton in 
his book on The Sword (1884), and shows that the boomerang should therefore be 
projected towards a point under the object intended to be hit. Show that this may 
be explained on the principles of Art. 209, if we suppose that the pressure of the air 
is greatest on that part of the under side which is moving in the same direction as 
the centre of gravity. 

In the lecture already referred to. Col. Lane Fox (now Major-Oen. A. Pitt Bivers) 
remarks that the Australians cannot be said to have invented the boomerang. By 
giving a series of diagrams of the intermediate forms between it and the club, he 
shows that the savage may have been led to the adoption of the instrument ''purely 
through the laws of accidental variation guided by the natural grain of the material 
in which he worked." 

211. Un83rmmetrical tops. We now pass on to the impor- 
tant and general problem of finding the oscillations of a heavy, 
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not necessarily uniaxal body, about a fixed point. We begin with 
the general equations of motion and proceed to apply them to two 
cases ; (1) when the vertical through the fixed point is a principal 
axis at that point and the body has an initial rotation given to it 
about the vertical. (2) When the vertical is not necessarily a 
principal axis and the body has no initial rotation. Finally we 
shall examine what cases of steady motion are possible. 

A body whose principal moments of inertia are not necessarily 
equal has a point fixed in space and moves about O under the 
action of gravity. It is required to form the general equations 
of motion. 

Let OA, OB, 00 be the principal axes at the fixed point 0, 
and let these be taken as axes of reference. Let h, k, I be the 
co-ordinates of the centre of gravity G, and let the mass of the 
body be taken as unity. Let OF be drawn vertically upwards 
and let p, q, r be the direction-cosines of OF referred to OA, OB, 
00, Then we have by Euler's equations 

Aayi —{B-O) ©jWs ^—gikr— lqy\ 

B(o^ — (0 — -A)(k),G)i = — 5r(Zp — Ar)> (1), 

Oft)/ —(A — B) ft)ift)j = — g(hq —kp)) 
where accents denote diflferentiations with regard to the time. 

Also p, q, r may be regarded as the co-ordinates of a point 
in OF, distant unity from 0. This point is fixed in space, and 
therefore its velocities as given by Art. 17 are zero. We have 

p' =ft),5' — ft)jr, j' = ©ir — ©iP, r ^^w^p — tti^q (2). 

It is obvious that two integrals of these equations are supplied 
by the principles of Angular Momentum and Vis Viva. These give 

Atoip + B(o^ -H Cw^r = E, 

A(o^^-\-B(of + C(o^=^F- 2g(ph+qk + rl), 

where E and F are two arbitrary constants. The first of these 
might also have been obtained by multiplying the equations (1) 
by p, q, r respectively, and (2) by Aa>i, Bay^, Cco^, and aading all six 
results. The second might have been obtained by multiplying 
the equations (1) by a^i, oi,, o), respectively, adding and simpli- 
fying the right-hand side by (2). 

212. A body whose principal moments of inertia at the centre of gravity O are 
not necessarily equal, has a point in one of the principal axes at O fixed in space 
and can move about under the action of gravity. It is set in rotation about OO 
which is supposed to be vertical. Find the small oscillations. 

Referring to the general equations of Art 211, we see that in this case h=0, 
k=zO. Since OC remains always nearly vertical, wi and cog are small quantities, we 
may therefore reject the prodact ci^w, in the last of equations (1). This gives w^ 
constant. Let this constant value be called n. For the same reason r=l nearly 
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and p, 9 are both small quantities. Substituting we get the following linear 
equations, 

If we substitute for (i;|, ca, in equations (3) their values given by (4) we should 
obtain two linear equations to find p, q whioh might have been at once deduced from 
the general equations of small oscillations given in Art. 15. But we may also solve 
these by assuming 

Wi=Fsin(Xt+/)l jp=Psin(\t+/)l 

w,= O cos (Xt +/)) * q = Q<ios(\t +/)J ' 

Substituting, we get 

A\F-(B-C)nO=glQ) \P=Qn-G\ 

B\0-{A-C)nF=glPl \Q=Pn-Fl ^ '* 

Eliminating the ratios FiOiPiQ^e have 

W(ii + B-C)'={jrI+^X«+(5-C)n«} {jrl+i?X«+(i4-(7)n«}. 

If the values of X thus found should be real, the body will make small oscillations 
about the position in which OG is vertical. If C7 be the greatest moment, and n' 
sufficiently great to make both gl-(C-A)n^ and gl-{C~B)n^ negative, then all 
the values of X are real and the body will continue to spin with 00 vertical. If O 
be beneath 0, Hs negative and it will be sufficient that OC should be the axis of 
greatest moment. 

In order that the values of X^ may be real, we must have 
{gl{A + B)'\'n^ {AC-¥BC -2AB - C^y>4 {(B - C)n^-\-gl} {(A- C) n*+gl} AB, 

and in order that the two values of X' may have the same sign we must have the 
last term of the quadratic positive; .\ {(B-C)n*'\-gl} {(A-C)n*-^gl] is positive, 
and in order that the values of X' may be both positive, we must have the coefficient 
of X* in the quadratic negative ; :.gl{A + B)'cn^ (B-C){A- C). 

In the particular case in which A=B, each side of the quadratic becomes a 
perfect square and we have 

A\^:i.(2A'-C)nK + {A'-C)ti^+gl=0; 

In this case the conditions of stability reduce to n>2 ^jAgljC. By referring to 
equations (5) and (6) it will be seen that when A=B 've have F=.Q and P= Q. If 
X|, X] be the two values of X found above, we have 

p = Pj sm (Xit +/i) + Pj sin (X,t +/j)l 
g = Pj cos \\t +/i) + Pj cos (Xjt +/j) J • 

FoUowing the notation used in Euler's geometrical equations Vol. i. Chap, v., let 
^ be the angle OC makes with the vertical taken as axis of «, then r>=oos^ 9=1-^, 
and hence ^=p* + 9*=Pi'+Pj» + 2PiPjCos {(Xj-Xj) t+Zj-/,}. 

Let be the angle the plane containing OA, OC makes with the plane contain- 
ing OC and the vertical OF, we have p = - sin 9 cos 0, and g = sin ^ sin 0, and hence 

- tan tf^ :^ ^^ °^^ ^^^^ '^^^^ '*' ^« ^^ P^^ •*••(«> 
Pi sin (\t +/i) + Pj sin (X^ +/,) ' 

Since d is very small we have, still following the same notation, ^=nt + a-0, 
where a is some constant, depending on the position of the arbitrary plane from 
which ^ is measured. 
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When the axis of the top is inolined at an angle a to the vertical, the period of 
OBoillation about the steady motion is found in Art 208 to be 2t/p. But this period 
is different from either of the periods found in Art. 212 when the axis is supposed 
to be nearly yertioal. We easily see by eliminating fi from the expression for p that 
p=X|-X,, so that the period of oscillation of when the axis is inolined is the 
same as the period of oscillation of ^ when the axis is vertical. 
• The periods of oscillation found by this method do not seem to agree with those 
found by a different process in Vol. i. Art. 268. But the difference is only ap- 
parent. In Vol. I., the axis OC is referred to axes fixed in space, we have 

f =d cos ^=Pi cos (Mit +/i) + PjCos (M2«+/a) 

17 = tf sin ^=Pi sin (^t +/i) + P, sin (^t +/J. 

In the method of this volxmie the vertical is referred to axes fixed in the body by the 
dir^tion cosines p= -$ cos 0, 9 = 9 sin 0, and 1. Now by Euler's third geometrical 
equation cd^ = cos ddx/zldt + cUpfdt 

hence 0=nt - ^ + terms with P*, see Vol. i. We have therefore 

~p=$coB {nt - ^)=cos nt (Pj cos/tit + Pj cos fi,f) + sin nt (P^ sin^i^t+Pssin ii^t) 
= Pj cos (n - /*i) t + Pj cos (n - /A,) t 
q=d9m (nt - ^) =Pj sin (n - ^J t+Pj sin (n - /*,) t. 
Thus, since n-/i= :tX, the expressions found here for p, q follow easily from those 
for (, 17 found in VoL i. 

213. A body whose principal moments at the centre of gravity are not necessarily 
equal is free to turn about a fixed point O, and is in equilibrium under the action of 
gravity, A small disturbance being given, find the oscillations, 

Referring to the general equations in Art. 211 we see that in this case ca^, oij, cu^, 
are small, hence in equations (1) we may omit the terms containing the products 
WjWai (■'a'^f tif^i' Also since in equilibrium OG is vertical, Pt qt r are always 
nearly in the ratio h:k;l; hence if OG=a, we may write hfa, kfa, Ija for p, 9, r 
on the right-hand sides of equations (2). The six equations are now all linear. To 

solve these we put (i;i=Hsin(X£ + Ai) and|» = /»/a+Pcos(Xt+/A) (3), 

cd^ , W3, q and r being represented by similar expressions with K and L written for 
H\ Q,k and i2, I written for P and h. Substituting these in the equations we get 
six linear equations. Eliminating P, Q, R we have 



(-.<X« + Jk«+P^ H-hkK-lhL=0 
-;ifcif+(-PX« f-P + *A JS:-Z*L=0 
- i^ilT - l*JS:+ T- (7X» + /»» + ik« j L = 



(4). 



Eliminating the ratios of H, K, L we have an equation to find X^ One root is 
X*=0, the others are given by the quadratic 

H^*'-^'^^)i-'*y-^^^^- 1^- 

To ascertain if the roots are real we must apply the usual criterion for a quad- 
ratic. This requires that 

{A (B-^C) h^+BiC-'A) K^-CiA-B) l^}^+4uiB{B -C){A-C) h^k^ (6) 

should be positive. Since A, B, C can be chosen to be in descending order, we see 
that the condition is satisfied. See also Art. 58. 
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If (7 is above O, a is positive and the values of X^ are both negative. The eqoi- 
libriom is therefore unstable. If G is below 0, a is negative and the valaes of X^ 
are both positive. If the roots are equal, the two positive terms in (6) must be 
separately zero, this gives k=0 and A(B-C) h^=C (A-B)!^^ i.e. the centre of 
gravity lies in the asymptote to the fooal hyperbola of the momental ellipsoid. In 
this case we find X'=: - agjB, The case in which ft=0, 1=0, B=C has been con- 
sidered in Art. 212. 

If the values of X* are written 0, W \^ we have 

«i = Ho + Ho'* + Hi sin (Xjt + Ml) + Hj sin (Xjt + Ma), 

with similar expressions for oi^, w,. Equations (2) then give p, g, r. But substitut- 
ing in (1) we find that all the non-periodic terms which contain t are zero. 
Bemembering that p* + 9' + r* = 1 we have finally 

(tfj = OA/a + J7i sin (X^e + Ml) + J?a sin (X^ + A4)* 
w^ and ta^ being represented by similar expressions with A, K and Z, L written for 
hf H, . The values of K^, Li and K^, L, are determined by equations (4) in terms of 
J3| and H, respectively. We also have 

P=l + ^^'^"^ ^ 008 (Xit+Mi)+ ^^^^ CO8 (^<+A4)> 

with similar expressions for q and r. There remain five constants, viz. 0, J9\ , J?, , 
Ml t Ma ^o be determined by the initial values of (Uj , ca, , 6;, , r and q. 

When the roots are equal the equations depending on p, r, ta^ separate from those 
depending on 9, aii , cd^ , forming two sets ; we find 



«i=0- + ifsin(X«+Mi) 



01,= IT siii(Xt -I- Ma) 
h „ I 



P=-+^^oos(Xt+M,) 



^l „Aa\* + gt' • /x* . V 
w.=0— Hif rr^- sin (Xt+Mi) 

^1 I h 

TT^^ /x- . \ I r =-- IT -T^ COS (Xt 4- iio) 

g= if-j cos(Xt+Mi) I a a\ ^ ^\ 



A solution of this problem conducted in a totally different manner has been 
given by Lagrange in his Mieaniqtie Analytique. His results do not altogether 
agree with those given here. 

If we substitute the values of t^, »,, w^i, p, 9, r in the equation of angular 
momentum of Art. 211 and neglect the squares of small quantities, we evidently 
obtam {Ah*+Bk*+CP)Q=Ea*, AHh-\-BKk-¥GLl=0. 

The first of these equations shows that vanishes when the initial conditions 
are such that the angular momentum about the vertical is zero. In this case the 
problem reduces to that considered in Art. 134. 

214. A body whose principal momerUt of inertia are not necessarily equal has a 
point fixed in space and moves about O under the action of gravity,. It is required 
to find what cases of steady motion are possible in which one principal axis OC at O 
describes a right cone round the vertical while the angular velocity of the body about 
OC is constant ; and to find the small oscillations. 

Beferring to the general equations of Art. 211, we see that it is given that r and 
ta^ are constants. In this case the first two equations of (1) and (2) form a set of 
linear equations from which we have to find the four quantities p, 9, oii, oij. The 
solution of these equations is therefore of the form 

«i=Fo+l?iSin(Xt+/)l p=Po+PiSin(X«+/)l 

wj= Go + Gi cos (Xt +/) J * 9 = Qo + Oi 00s (Xt +/)) * 
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Bat these most also satisfy the last of the equations (1). Sabstituting we see 
that there will be a term on the left side of the form 

-i{A-B) F^Oi sin 2 (Xt +/). 

Bnt there will be no such term on the right side. Hence we mnst have either 
A^B, Fi=0 or 0^=0, The motion in the case in which A=B has already been 
considered in Art. 207. Again, substituting in the last of equations (2) and equat- 
ing to zero the coefficient of sin 2 (\t +/) we find 

Substituting in the first two of equations (1) and equating to zero the coefficients 
of cos (Xe +/) and sin (\t +/), we find 

A\Fi -{B-C) nG^=glQi - B\0^-(C-A) fiFj= -glPi; 

from these equations we have 1\, O^, P^t Q^ all equal to zero and therefore faifU^t 
Pt q are all constant as well as the given constants ta^ and r. 

Lnthis case the equations (2) give Uilp=(ajq=(ajrt so that the axis of revolu- 
tion must be vertical. Let u be the angular velocity about the vertical. Then 
(ai=p<o, (a2=qUf ut^=r(a. Substituting in equations (1) we get 

p' 9 ^q ff "r 9 

Unless, there/ore, two of the prirunpal moments are equal, it is necessary for 
steady motion that the axis of rotation should he vertical and the centre of gravity 
(h, % 1) must lie in the vertical straight line whose equations are (3). 

This straight line may be constructed geometrically in the following manner. 
Measure along the vertical a length OV=gl<^ and draw a plane through V perpen- 
dicular to OK to touch an ellipsoid confocal with the ellipsoid of gyration. The 
centre of gravity must lie on the normal at the point of contact. 

To find the small oscillations about the steady motion, Le. to determine whether 
this motion be stable or not, we must put 

p = cos a + Pq sin Xt + Pi cos Xt, 

with similar expressions for q,r,<aifU^,(a^. Substituting we shall get twelve linear 
equations to determine eleven ratios. Eliminating these we have an equation to 
find X. It is sufficient for stability that all the roots of this equation should be real. 

Motion of a Sphere, 

215. General equations of Motion. To determine the motion 
of a sphere on any perfectly rough surface under the action of any 
forces whose resultant passes through the centre of the sphere. 

Let be the centre of gravity of the body and let the moving 
axes OG, OA, OB be respectively a noimal to the surface and 
some two lines at right angles to be afterwards chosen at our 
convenience. Let the motions of these axes be determined by 
the angular velocities 0i, 0^, d, about their instantaneous positions 
in the manner explained in Art. 3. Let u, v, w be the velocities 
of G resolved parallel to the axes, and ci)i, c0s> ^s the angular velo- 
cities of the body about these axes ; then w = 0. Let F,F' he the 
resolved parts of the friction of the perfectly rough surface on the 
sphere parallel to the axes, OA, OB, and let R be the normal 
reaction. Let X, Y, Z he the resolved parts of the impressed 
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If G be the position of the centre of gravity at the time ty the 
quantity 0^ is the ando between the projections of two successive 
positions of OA on the tangent plane at 0. Let Xi» X« ^ ^^^ 
angles the radii of the curvature of the lines of curvature at 
make with the normal. The centre of the sphere may be brought 
from G to any neighbouring position G' by moving it first from G 
to H along one line of curvature and then from n to G' along the 
other. As the sphere moves from G to H, the angle turned round 
by GA is the product of the arc GH into the resolved curvature 
of GH in the tangent plane. By Meunier's theorem, the curvature 

ia , multiplying this by sin ;^ to resolve it into the tangent 

plane we find that the part of 0^ due to the motion along GH is 

— tan x\- Treating the arc HG' in the same way, we have 

^, = -tanxi-l---tanx2 (6). 

Pi Pa 

This result follows also from that given in Art. 21, Ex. 2. 

We have also an expression for ©j given by equations (1). 
Substituting for (», , ©.j from the geometrical equations (3) we get 



°^-a4) <'> 



Many of the results in this section are deduced from equations 
(4) and (7) and in all these cases an apparently independent 
solution may be obtained by forming over again the equations 
(1), (2), (3), &c. (from which (4) and (7) have been derived), with 
such simplifications as suit the problem under consideration. An 
example of this process Ls given in Art. 221. 

217. The solution of the equations may be conducted as fol- 
lows. Let {x, y, z) be the co-ordinates of the centre of the sphere. 
Then u, v may be found from the equation to the surface in terms 
of dx/dt, dy/dt, dzjdt by resolving parallel to the axes of reference. 
If we eliminate w, v, ^i, 0^^ 0^ by means of (4), (5), and (6), we 
shall get three equations containing x, y, z, cds, and their diflferential 
coefficients with respect to t These, together with the equation 
to the surface, will be sufficient to determine the motion at any 
time. One integral can always be found by the principle of Vis 
Viva. Since the sphere is turning about the point of contact as 
an instantaneously fixed point we have 

(a- + ¥) (©i^ -h ©a^) + ^30,33 = 2</», 
where ^ is the force function of the impressed forces. This is 

the same as '^^"'^^"^a^^li^^^'^'^a?^^^^^ ^®^' 

and the right-hand side of this equation is twice the force function 
of the altered impressed forces. 

R. D. n. 10 
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218. It will sometimes be more conyenient to take the axis Gii to be a tangent 
to the path. Then v=0 and therefore (tf^^O. If IT be the resultant velooity of 
the centre of the sphere we have « = U. Also if 12 be the radias of torsion of a 
geodesic toaching the path at O and p the radias of enrvatare of the normal ' 
section at O through a tangent to the path, we have ^i= U/R and ^,= Ujp, In these 
expressions, as elsewhere, R is estimated positive when the torsion round OA is 
from the positive direction of OB to the positive direction of GC. If x he the 
angle the radias of curvature of the path makes with the normal, we have as before 
^,=tanx Ujp. The equations (4) become 

dt-a^^k^^'^a^+k^R'^^ , , 

> (IV). 

— tan Y = -s — =v Y + -J- - i„ — aun I 
The expression for i^ given by equations (1) now takes the form 

"*=-« <"•>• 

It may be shown by geometrical considerations that this form is identical with 
that given in (7). 

219. To find the prenure on the turf ace we use the last of equations (2). This 
may be written in either of the forms 

17* u' «* 

y^ =*L + ^=-Z-i2 (9). 

P Pi Pi 

The sphere will leave the surface when R changes sign. This will generally 

occur when the velocity of the centre of the sphere is that due to one half of the 

projection of the radius of curvature of the normal section on the direction of the 

resultant force. 

220. Ex. 1. Show that the angular velocity of the sphere about a normal to 
the surface, viz. fa>,, is constant when the direction of motion of the centre of 
gravity is a tangent to a line of curvature, and only then. 

Ex. 2. A sphere is projected without initial angular velocity about the radius 
normal to the surface, so that its centre begins to move along a line of curvature. 
Show that it will continue to describe that line of curvature if the force transverse 
to the line of curvature and tangential to the surface is equal to seven-fifths of the 
oentrifagal force of the whole mass collected into the centre, resolved in the tangent 
plane to the surface. 
Ex. 8. If the sphere be not acted on by any forces, show that 

(nv fj d f 2\ 2 

tan«x+«)=oonBtont» a«j=2^*anx» ^log f tanSx + ^j= -^tanx- 

Show also that the path will not be a geodesic unless the path is a plane curve. 

221. Motion on a rough plane. If the given surface on 
which the sphere rolls be a plane, we have pi and p^ both infinite, 
hence 0i, 0^ are both zero. Ifthei^efore a homogeneous sphere roll 
on a perfectly rough plane under the action of any forces whatever 
the resultant of which passes through tlie centre of the sphere, the 
motion of ilie centre of gravity, with the same initial conditions, is the 
sam£ as if the plane were smooth, and all the forces were reduced to 
five-sevenths of their former value. And it is also clear that the 
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plane is Ike only surface which possesses this property for all initial 
conditions. 

We may easily obtain the first part of this theorem from first principles. 
Taking the directions of the axes of x and 3/ to be fixed in space and parallel to the 
rongh plane we have (Arts. 14 and 236) 

Eliminating F, F\ «„ «, we find S = ^^. i^=^2^' . 

which is the analytical statement of the theorem. The six eqoations of motion 
from which this resnlt is derived are obvioosly only simplified forms of equations 
(1), (2), (3) of Art. 215. See Vol. i. Art. 269. 

222. Ex. 1. If the plane is imperfectly rough, prove that the sphere can roll only if 
two-sevenths of the resultant impressed force parallel to the plane is less than the 
greatest friction which can be called into play. Prove also that the direction of the 
friction is opposite to that of the resultant impressed force parallel to the plane. 

Ex. 2. If the rough plane on which the sphere rolls rotate about a normal 
through any point with a uniform angular veloci^ 0, prove that the motion 
in space of the centre of gravity is the same as if the plane were smooth and the 
sphere acted on by the impressed forces reduced to five-sevenths of their former 
values, together with an accelerating force acting perpendicular to the tangent 
to the path and equal to fOlT, where (7 is the velocity of the centre of gravity. 
If the positive direction of rotation of is the same as that of the hands of a 
watch, this additional force acts on the right-hand side of the tangent when 
an observer at the centre of gravity looks in the direction of motion. 

223. Motion on a rough spherical lurfece. If the given 
surfoLce on which the sphere roUs is another sphere of radius 6 — a, 
we have p^ = p^^ h. Hence o), is constant ; let this constant value 
be called n, and let U be the velocity of the centre of gravity. 
Since every normal section is a principal section, let us take GA a 
tangent to the path. Hence the motion of the centre of gravity is 
the same as if the whole ma^ss, collected at that point, were actea on 

by an a^elerating force equal to ,3 ""T"^^ ^ direction perpendi- 

a *T" ic 

cular to the path, and all the impressed forces were reduced in the 
ratio a^l(a^ + A"). According to the usual convention as to the re- 
lative positions of the axes OA, GB, GC it is clear that if the 
positive direction of GA be in the direction of motion, the angular 
velocity n should be estimated positive when the part of the sphere 
in front is moving to the right of GA and the additional force when 
positive will also act toward the right-hand side of the tangent. 
Since this additional force acts perpendicularly to the path, it will 
not appear in the equation of Vis Viva. Hence the velocity of 
the centre of gravity in any position is the same as if it had 
arrived there simply under tne action of the reduced forces. Let 
be the centre of the fixed sphere, the angle OG makes with 

10—2 
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the vertical OZ, and -^ the angle the plane ZOG makes whh any 
fixed jdane paaaing through OZ. Then by Yis Viva we have 

i^'*^'m-'-^^-.«" <* 

where F is some constant to be determined from the initial con- 
ditions. This also fcdlows from equation (8), 

Abo taking moments about OZ, we have 

8m0di\ dtj d* + i* dt ^ 

an equation which will be found to be a transformation of the 
second of equations (4). Integrating this equation we have 

where E is some constant. These two equations will suffice to 
determine dO/tU and d^/cU under any given initial conditions. 

The pressure on either sphere is given by 

- =aco8^— r — Yi —oF. (IT), 

where m is the mass of the sphere. The spheres separate when 
K vanishes and changes sign. 

If the sphere have no initial angular velocity about the normal 
to the surrace it is clear that n = and the additional impressed 
force is zero. If therefore a homogenecus sphere roll on a perfeciljf 
rough fixed spherical surface, and if the sphere either stctrt from 
rest, or have its initial angular velocity about the common normal 
equal to zero, the motion of the centre of the sphere is the same as 
if the fixed spherical surface were smooth and the forces on the 
rolling sphere were reduced to five-sevenths of their former value. 

It will be noticed that the equations (i) and (ui) which de- 
termine the motion when gravity is the acting force are the same 
as those marked (6) in Art. 202 which give the motion of a top. 
The results obtained in Art 203 therefore also apply to the 
motion of the sphere. If the sphere does not roll off it will roll 
round the fixed sphere oscillating between an upper and lower 
horizontal circle. In order that the sphere may not roll off it is 
necessary that the value of cos ^ found by equating the pressure R 
to zero should not lie between the limiting circles of motion. 
These results are given in greater detail in the examples im- 
mediately following. 

Sx. 1. A homogeneous sphere rolls under the action of gravity in any 
manDer on a perfectly rough fixed sphere whose centre is O. Prove that through* 
out the motion (1) the velocity of the centre G of the moving sphere is that due to 
five-sevenths of its depth helow a fixed horizontal pUne; (2) the moving sphere wiU 
leave the fixed sphere when the altitude of its centre above is ten-seventeenths of 
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the altitude of the fixed plane above the same point ; (8) the transverse velocity of 
O is proportional to the tangent of the angle OU makes with the horizon, where V 
is a fixed point on a vertical through 0. 

Ex. 2. As in the corresponding problem for a top, Art. 205, let the initial 
motion of the sphere be simply a rotation n about the common normal. If i be 
the inclination of this normal to the vertical prove that the angular radii of the 
oiroles between which the point of contact oscillates are i and that value of d 
between i and w which is given by the quadratic cos^ ^ - 1 + 2p (cos % - cos ^) =0 and 
^bg {a* +k^p= k^^. The spheres separate when cos ^ = cos 1 2a^l(da* + k% and it 
is supposed that the initial angular velocity it is so great that this value of $ does 
not lie between the angular radii of the limiting circles. 

224. Sphere rolling on a moveable iphere. If the Rid- 
ing sphere, hitherto fixed, is either constrained to rotate with a 
uniform angular velocity about a fixed diameter or is fi-ee to move 
about its centre as a fixed point the theorems given above are but 
slightly altered. The chief change is that the quantity n must be 
replaced by another constant which we shall represent by n\ 

As the proo& are so nearly the same as when the guiding 
sphere is fixed, minute details are unnecessary. It is sufficient to 
enunciate the results in the following examples, the demonstrations 
of which are left to the reader. 

If the guiding sphere is constrained to turn about an axis OZ 
with angular velocity il the equations (1) and (2) of Art. 215 are 
still true, but the geometrical equations (3) become 

u — awj = 0, v-j- aa)i = cil sin 0, 

where c is the radius of the sphere whose diameter OZ is fixed, 
is the inclination of the common normal OG o{ the two spheres 
to OZ and the axis GA lies in the plane ZOG, 

If the guiding sphere is firee to move about its centre 0, its 
equations of motion are the same as (1) except that we write 
fli, Hj, Hj for ©1, (k)j, (k)g; c for a; and MK'^ for vik^. The geo- 
metrical equations (3) become 

u—ao}2 = cCl2t V + 06)1 = — cfli. 

Ex. 1. A sphere, radius a, rolls on a guiding sphere, radius c, which is con- 
strained to turn about a fixed diameter, taken as the axis of reference, with a 
constant angular velocity 0. If d, ^ are the angular co-ordinates of the common 
normal OO, prove (1) that owg+cOcos $=an' where n' is a constant. The value of 
n' is therefore known from the initial conditions. 

If Z7 be the velocity in space of the centre G of the rolling sphere prove 

(2) that the velocity of the centre O is the same as if the whole mass, collected 

at that point, were acted on by the impressed forces, reduced in the ratio 

fc* an'U 
a'rta'+t'), together with an accelerating force equal to -j- ,., — r— i where 6=a + c, 

acting in a direction perpendicular to the path and tending to the right-hand side 
of the tangent. 

Prove (3) that the pressure R on the rolling sphere is given by -R = Z-\- U^lb, 
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U ^Ulowii (h^iii ih«Mt nwultti that tho equationn (i.) (m.) and (rr.) of Art. 238 
h\4«l alw) whvn Ui9 guiding «phen> rotates uniformly about a Tertioal diameter and 
gravil^v i» lh« only force aoting. 

Kx« i. A »ph«f« of radius « and mass m rolls on a guiding sphere of radioe e and 
iiuu^i .V which is tree to turn about its centre as a fixed point. Let 0|» O,, O, be 
the angular velocities of the guiding sphere about axes meeting at O parallel to 
lhv«« about which t^i . •»!. tir^ ar» the angular Telodties of the reeling sphere. Art. 
tl\ IV>ve (1^ tltal rtai^-fKIisea' where a' is a constant. The Talne of n' is 
iKetell'^e known fVom the initial conditions and is aero when both sphere* start 
fhMtt i¥el« 

IV>te (1) thai the m\4iv'4i of (Ms the M*me as if the mass of the sphere, edUeoted 
ai thai pvHUl^ wvie acted vmi by the impreeaed forces^ ndneed in the ratio «/(l+e) 

w h e w ^»p ^ ^ !L > K^iyther with a trmnrwrse accelerating force equal to . ^ 

tM a ^teetaott lycveniicular to the tangent and tending to the rig|ii-hand aide, 
w^ieee T ie the tek«et|y of O and ^=4 -rc^ 

lix. 9^ X i^MfwUy rvHigh spheie of radius c is made to rosate aboot a irvtiflal 
jfaaa w tut wlMch i« Axed, wiih a constant angular vvkmty a. A vnilban aplsBre of 
mJliws 4 w fi*M^I o«i it at a point di«iant v>s (ham the higlMst point : inTestigate the 
wic«Mii aa^ detecmine in any pc««tton the angular i^>aty of the sfdiere. Show 
t^MA Uw ty liere wiU leate the iv4at;i^ sphere whn the |w>GBt of eonmct is at an 

f tx€Si the teciex. whcce <»#=,l<os*^,* 'i^^i?^. [Xotioe 




«.V IBuHsai «• Ik twagli ifWa ii a . ;• jW «.7ta> /h irWI £hr tg^er^ rolls is 

r ^-^VnAi^ 0it \viM^ <4 <%a\Mxiw are the |x«ecM;.x» az>£ t^ xrastsivsw mi^^^^m ^ , 
l*c t>»f avi* o < W ^iw^ce^l paxiUl^ ^*^ the ^^rawrMon^ ^mc j». » ia£&ite *»*^ /^-« 
ir «>«r m^'m v^ ^NAn«t»tv ^>f the UnMMtt^row inv^kxi;. VTc hanv A^ = - r j^ 's^O^ 



44 ' 4^^* *■•• -^ 
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• 

If X is the same for all positions of the sphere on the same generator these 
equations can be solved without difficulty. For v and p^ being known in terms of ^, 
we have in this case two linear equations to find u and awg. If X is zero, and 
fc«=|aa, wefind aw,=il Bin(i^f 0+-fi), tisilv'f oo8(^/f0+B), 
where A and B are two arbitrary constants to be determined by the initial values of 
tt and w,. 

If X is not the same for all positions of the sphere on the same generator, let ( 
be the space traversed by the sphere measured along a generator. Then 

u=d|/<i«=((l^/d0)(r/pj. 

Substituting this value of u, we have two equations to find ( and ow, in terms 
of ^. One integral of these is equation (8) of Art. 217 which was obtained by the 
principle of Yis Viva. 

226. Ex. 1. A sphere rolls under the action of gravity on a perfectly rough 
cylindrical surface with its axis inclined at an angle a to the horizon. The section 
of the cylinder is such that when the sphere rolls on it, the centre describes a 
cycloid with its cusps on the same horizontal line. If the sphere start firom rest 
with its centre at a cusp, find the motion. 

Let the position of the sphere be defined by (, the space described along a gene- 
rator, and «, the arc of the cycloid measured from the verte x. If 4 & is the radius of 

curvature of the cycloid at its vertex, we have «=4& cos . / —^^ t. 

Since v=d8ldt and p^+8*= 166' we find that v/p^ is constant. This gives with- 
out difficulty sin a /S5bp (^ 1 /5g cos a \ 
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ii=8ma . , 
\ 

Ex. 2. If a rough inelastic sphere of radius e be dropped on to the lowest 

generating line on the interior of a circular cylinder radius a, which is revolving 

freely (with angular velocity 0) about its axis which is fixed at an angle a to the 

horizon, prove that the plane through the axis of the cylinder and the centre of the 

sphere will move like a simple circular pendulum of length I where 

2. (2m+5M) C08a=(a-c) (2m+7Af), 

M and m being the masses of the pylinder and sphere respectively. 

[May Exam. 1877. 

227. The relation, 9//),= constant, holds whenever (1) the forces acting at the 
centre of the sphere, and tiie form of the section of the cylinder, are so related that 
the tangential component bears a constant ratio to p^pjda, and (2) the sphere starts 
from rest at a point where p, is zero. In such a case, the normal plane to the section 
through the centre of the sphere has a constant angular velocity in space and the 
resolved motion of the sphere perpendicular to the generators is independent of that 
along the generators. 

Ex. A sphere rolls on a perfectly rough right circular cylinder whose radius is 
c under the action of no forces, show that the path traced out by the point of con- 
tact becomes the curve x=il sin (2y/7c)^ when the cylinder is developed on a plane. 

This result shows that the sphere cannot be made to travel continually in one 
direction along the length of the cylinder except when the point of contact describes 
a generator. 

228. Motion on a roncli eon*. If the surface on which ilie sphere rolU u a 
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the lines of cnrrKtiire are the generators and their ortliQigcMial trajeetonea. 
Let the aads GA be direeied paiaUel to the generator, dwo ^ ii infinite and p^-a 
» the ladiii* of emTatnxe of a nonnal seeticm peipendieiilar to the genenkics. 
Alio ^= -r/^, #2=0. Let the poeition of the sphere he defined I7 the distanee r 
of itf oenae from the vertex O of the eone on which the oentie ahnija lies and by 
an a^gle ^ each that d^ is the an^ betveoi tvo oonse cuii fe poeitiona of the 
r, d^ being taken as positiTe when the eentie moies in the poeitife di- 
ofGB. If the eone were def^(^»ed on a plane it is dear that rand ^ would 
be the ovfinair polar oo^ndinates of a point G. We haTe 
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(4) and (7) beeome therefore 

djm^_f^dfdr j 

df ~~^dt 2 ' 

If the impreHKd fiorees baxe no eomponent perpendicQlar to die nonnal plane 

T=:0^ and w« haxe r\l^.dr=Jk, where k is some eonstant de- 
pwidTUB OD the initial Talnes of r and r. 

n alK» the eomponent X of die fbiees along a generator is a ftmetion of r caoij^ 
ancuher imqgral ean be foond b j the piincipk of Vis Yira. Tix. 

where y is asolbtf ocmstant depending on the initial lahwe of h, r and r. 

11 fnnher, the cone be a right eone, ft^^r tan « where « is the eemi-an^e, and 
wehai« Aoota ... 

where k" is a third oonstant depending on the initial tsIom of m^ and r. The eqpuk- 
txnis of the motion of the oentw of the sphere resemble thaw of a paitiele in oentral 
foroos. Henoe r and f will be found as (Unctions of the time if w« regard them as 
the 00-ordinates of a f^ panicle moving in a plane nnder the aetian of a central 



foroe represented V t m )*^ ~ '^Vn 7^ * when «#, has the TiJne just found. 

:239. Kx. A sphere rcUU on a perfKtl^ rcnigh oc«ne faoeh that the eq[Qation to 
the eone on which the <H»ntrp G always liee i« f ^ /^K {^V If the oentre is acted on 
by a foTMk tending to the vertex, And the law of force that any giivn path may be 
deeciibed. If the equation to the path be I r^f {^\ }provt that the force X is 

d!UV WotlanMi aavrlHeeaf iweolmtlan. t^t the fiven fvm§h rurfuet he am^ 
»iur/ai*r <*f tvtWMftim pWr^f *rif^ it* AJti* ^i\ii^rt tVTfr>«4 «»i vertex upwardt^ mmd 
U't pmrit)/ hr tkf oniy imfnr$in*4l .fo^v. In ihi» oa*r the mexidians and p^^^^^ft are 
the linoA <^ oun-aUiit^. XtcX the axi« of Agtire be the axis of Z. Let be the angle 
the axis GC maVoM \k\%\\ the Axi» of ;r, y the angle the plane *vw*ta^T>^T|£ z and OC 
roako« ^iih an> Axe«l >t^iiioal )^\ane. 
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Hence the eqaations (4) become 

--co8(?^r=-,-j:^^8m^-^^a«3 8m^^ W. 

_+ooB(?^u=^^,a«.^ (u), 

and eqnation (8) becomes 

where E is some constant, and p is the radius of onrvatare of the meridian. Also 
we have by (7) ^_' w/1 sin^\ , 

dT" " a \J'~r) **^^' 

where r is the distance of the centre of the sphere from the axis of z. The 
geometrical eqaations (5) become 

de dyl/ 

""^'dt^ ""^^dt M- 

To solve these, we pat (ii) into the form 

dv d\lf k* 

which by (v) becomes de"^ ~r~ ^^a^lc^^'^ ' 

differentiating this, we have by (iv), 

£.^7^|.P»=0 (vi, 

Now p and r may be found from the equation to the meridian curve as functions 
of 0, Hence P is a known function of 0, Solving this llinear equation we have v 
found as a function of 0, Then by (iv) we have 



dci>3 _^( 1 _p8ia^\ 
d0'"aV T";' 



and thence having found ta^ we have u by equation (iii). Knowing u and v ; and 
ip may be found by equations (v). 

231. OfloiUations on the smnmit of a roticli flx«d siirfiac*. A heavy sphere 
rotating about a vertical axis is placed in equilibrium on the highest point of a surface 
of any form and being slightly disturbed makes snuUl oscillations^ find the motion. 

Let be the highest point of the surface on which the centre of gravity G 
always lies. Let the tangents to the lines of curvature at be taken as the axes of 
X and y, and let (x, y, z) be the co-ordinates of O, We shall assume that is not 
a singular point on the surface. In order to simplify the general equations of 
motion (4) of Art. 215 we shall take as the axes GA and GB the tangents to the 
lines of curvature at G. But since G always remains very near 0, the tangents to 
the lines of curvature at G will be nearly parallel to those at 0. So that to the 
first order of small quantities we have 

_ 1 dy _ 1 dx __dx ^dy 

and 0^ will be a small quantity of at least the first order. Also since the sphere 
is supposed not to deviate far from the highest point of the surface, we have ta^ 
constant, let this constant be called n. 

The equation to the surface on which G moves, in the neighbourhood of 
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tho higheflt point, is2=-i(-+^). The direction cosines of the normal at 

Xf Pt z are ^/pii 2^/Pt* 1* Hence the resolved parts parallel to the axes of the normal 
pressure R on the sphere are /Zx/pj , Rylp^ and R. The equations of motion (4) 
therefore become ^x _ a^_ x h^ dy an^^ 

d*y a^ y i^ dxan 

— "" « - + -, — i«^ 77 



dt« a«+fc« /), a*-\-k'^dt pi 
d^z -, 

53 = ^-^ 



(iv). 



But s is a small quantity of the second order, hence the last equation gives 
Rssg, To solve these equations, we put x = F cos {\t +/), 2^ = G sin (Xt +/). 

These give (^x«+^^^-^^)f = ^,-^ - G 

The equation to find X is therefore 

This is a quadratic equation to determine X'. In order that the motion may 
be oscillatory it is necessary and sufficient that the roots should be both positive. 
If Pi , p, are both negative, so that the sphere is placed like a ball inside a cup, the 
roots of the quadratic are positive for all values of n. If p| , p, have opposite signs 
the roots cannot be both positive. If p|, pg are both positive the two conditions of 

•tability will be found to reduce to n'> ^ g (Jpi-\-Jp^K 

If Pi is infinite, it is necessary that p, should be negative, and in that case 

fl' 
the two values of X* are - j . j^ - w*d zero, which are both independent of n. 

If P|=P|. we have ¥^G, In this case if ^ is the inclination of the normal to the 
T«rtical, we have ^=(x*+y^/p^ and, as in Art. 212, we find 

^=F|«+F,«+2*\F,cos {(X|-XJf+/|-/,}, 
when X| , X, are the roots of the quadratic 

•I32L This problem may also be solved by Lagrange's method although the 
geometrical equations contain differential coefficients with regard to the time. To 
effect this we have recourse to the method of indeterminate multipliers as explained 
in Vol. I. Chap. viu. Let the axes of reference Ox, Oy, Oz be the same as before. 
Lei OC be that diameter which is vertical when the sphere is in equilibrium on the 
mmmit. Let G J, GB be two other diameters forming with GC a system of rect- 
angular axes fixed in the sphere. Let the position of these with reference to the 
axe« fixed in space be defined by the angular co^urdinates 9, ^ f in Euler's manner 
TIm vis viva of the sphere will then be 

U w« pat 8in#coeiP=^ sin#sinV'=T, ^+^=x, Mid rqeet aU smaU quantities 
above the seoood 4»der» we find that the Lagrangian functiott is 



9 WV VAIV 

)OB\l/\ 

lin A. 
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It is easy to see, by reference to the figure for Enler's geometiioal equations 
given in VoL i. Chap, v., that { and ri are the oosines of the angles the diameter 
OC makes with the axes Oxt Oy. See alsQ YoL u., Art. 15. 

If (aj^jiagf (u, are the angular velocities of the sphere about parallels to the axes 
fixed in space, the geometrical equations are 

x'-aTwy-w, — j=0, y'+ a f oijg-w,- j=0. 

These are found by making the resolved velocities of the point of contact in the 
directions of the axes of x and y equal to zero. See the expressions in VoL i. 
Art. 238 for the velocity of any point. The angular velocities w,, w,, w, may be 
expressed in terms of 6, 0, ^ by formuls analogous to those of Euler. See Vol. i. 
Art. 257. Thus tag= - ^ sin ^+ 0' sin ^ cos ^) 

ufp= ^ cos ^-f*^' sin 9 sin 

Substituting and expressing the result in terms of the new co-ordinates £, 17, x» ^e 
geometrical equations become 

a Pi * Pi 

Lagrange's equations of motion modified by the indeterminate multipliers X and fi 
are represented by the typical form 

ddLdLdLj dL^ 
dtdq' dq dq''^^ dq" 

where q stands for any one of the five co-ordinates x, y, (, 17, x* The steady motion 
is given by x, y, {, 17 all zero and x'=n. Taking q=x and q=y and giving the 
several co-ordinates their values in the steady motion, we find that X and fi are both 
zero in the steady motion. 

To find the oscillations, we write for q in turn x, y^ x* ( &i^d 7* ^^'^ retain the 
first powers of the small quantities. Remembering that X and it are small quanti- 
ties (Art. 51), we find 

Pi a P% o, 

h^ (I" + X'l?') - X = 0, *« (1," - xT ) + A*= 0. 

These and the two geometrical equations L^ and L, are all linear, and may be 
solved in the usual manner. If we put x'=n ^nd eliminate first X and fi and Uien 
I and ri we get two equations to find x and y, which are the same as those marked 
(iv) m the solution of Art. 23L 

283. Ex. A perfectly rough sphere is placed on a perfectly rough fixed sphere 
near the highest point. The upper sphere has an angular velocity n about the 
diameter through the point of contact; prove that its equilibrium will be stable 
if n'>35</ (a + &)/a^> where h is the radius of the fixed sphere, and a is the radius 
of the moving sphere. 

234. Oadllationa about steady motion. A perfectly rough turface of revolts 
tion is placed with its axis vertical Determine the circumstances of motion that a 
heavy sphere may roll on it so that its centre describes a horizontal circle. And this 
state of steady motion being disturbed, find the smaU oscillations. 

In this case we must recur to the equations of Art. 230. We shall adopt the 
notation of that article, except that to shorten the expressions we shall put for k^ 
its value {a*. 
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To Jind the steady motion. We most pat ti, v, w,, 0^ dffdt all constant. Let 
a, fi and n be the constant values of 0, dyf/jdt and w,. Then we have u=0, r=6/£, 
where b is the constant value of r . The equation (1) becomes 

- 6 cos afi^ = f </ sin a - f an sin ttfi. 

The other dynamical equations are satisfied without giving any relation between 
the constants. If the motion be steady, we have therefore 



5 g lb . 
n=5 — + 5-ncoto 
2afi 2 a 



(1). 




thus for the same value of n we have two values of as which correspond to different 
initial values of v. 

Elementary determnatum of the steady motion. 

As the steady motion of a sphere on a rough solid of revolution is often 

required, it will be useful to give a separate investigation of this result. The 

centre of gravity G describes with uniform 

velocity V a horizontal circle whose radius 

ON is the perpendicular on the axis of the 

solid. The friction perpendicular to the 

meridian plane is therefore zero and we 

have 

-'fiV)=Rana+F eosa] 

^=i2coBa-jPsina) ' 

We also have vr^fib, where ON=b. Since 
the point of contact of the sphere and solid 
is at rest, we have the geometrical equations 

Let the axes of reference for the rotations be the normal GC to the solid and 
OAt OB respectively in and perpendicular to the meridian plane through O, These 
axes move round O with angular velocities ^1= -fi sina, ^3=0, 9,=fico8a. The 
equation of moments about OB is obviously 

*2 ( w,' - ^jw, + ^jWi) = - Fo. 

See Art. 215. Substituting for 0i, ^,, Wi and F we obtain at once the required 
result. 

We have the geometrical relation atai= -v, so that (Uj and n have opposite 
signs if bja and a are positive. Hence the axis of rotation, which necessarily passes 
through the point of contact of the sphere with the rough surface, makes an angle 
with the vertical less than that made by the normal at the point of contact. 

If the sphere roll on a surface of revolution so that the axis OC is turned 
from the axis of symmetry, the angle a must be positive. By inspecting the 
expression for n and making dnldfi=0 it will be seen that the least value of the 
angular velocity n of the sphere is given by n'=d5 cot a . bgla\ In this case the 
precessional motion of the sphere is given by /i*=f tan a . gjb. If the sphere roll 
on the inner and upper side of such a surface as an anchor ring held with its axis 
vertical the angle a is negative, and there is no inferior limit to the value of n. 

To find the small oscillation. 

Put 0=a-\-Xf d\l/ldt=/i+dyldt where a and fi are supposed to contain all the 
constants parts of and d^/dt, so that x and dyjdt only contain trigonometrical 
terms. Let c - a be the radius of curvature of the surface of revolution at the point 
of contact of the sphere in steady motion, so that p differs from c only by small 
quantities, and may be put equal to c in the small terms. Also we have r=b-\-c cos a,x. 
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Now by eqaations (iv) and (v) of Art. 230 we have 

tUa^ _d0 d\l/pBm$-r _dx csino-ft^ 
dt "^'di a ~ ^'* a ** 

.*. wj=ft ^ a;+n (2), 

when n is the whole of the constant part of o;,. 
Again, from equation (ii), we have 

Id f dyl/K ode ^ # ife« dO ^ 
"adiVD-adi'^^i^^^^di^^'^ 

u dx h dN c COS au dx 2 dx ^ 

integrating we have Q^.^^^yj.^ (8). 

the constant being pat zero because x and y only oontain trigonometrical terms. 
Thirdly, from equation (i), we have 

Idf d0\ rfdxLy ^2 . ^d^ 6p . ^ 
a dt \ dtj a\dt J 7 ' dt 7 a 

c d^ b+cooBax. v/«»a ^y\ 

■'■idti i (0O8«-BinBx)^M'+2M^) 

2 - . . / dy\ ( C8ino-6\ 6a.. . 

+ -(sma+ooscuc) ( ft+ ^ 1 ( w+/* ^) = = -(sma + ooseur). 

This expression must be expanded and expressed in the form 

5+^«=B w- 

In this case, since x contains only trigonometrical expressions, we must have £ = 0. 
Putting j;=0 in the above expression, we find the same value for n as in steady 
motion. After expanding the preceding equation we find 

^=M^f -coB2a+ sBin^a )+Ai'— ? f2cos«a H-lsin^a^ 
\ 7 /'^csma\ 7 / 

25^«sina lOp . 10^ ,_, 

•^49 M»&r - y |«^««osa+ y^cosa (6). 

In order that the steady motion may be stable, it is sufficient and necessaiy that 
this value of A should be positive. And the time of oscillation is then 2tj^A, 

It is to be observed that this investigation does not apply if a and therefore h be 
small, for some terms which have been rejected have h in their denominators, and 
may become important. 

Ex. A heavy sphere rolls round the inside of a rough horizontal circular wire, 
the normal to the sphere at the point of contact being inclined at a constant angle 
a to the vertical ; prove that the angular velocity fi of the point of contact of the 
sphere is given by y?=. \g tan a/(^ - a sin a), /i being the radius of the ring, and a that 
of the sphere. [Math. Tripos, 1881. 

In this problem the rough surface on which the sphere moves is an anchor ring 
in which the radius of the generating circle is zero. Supposing the sphere to roll, 
but not to spin about the normal at the point of contact, the result follows by 
writing n=0 in equation (1). 

235. Motion on an Imperfectly rough surface. The 

general equations of the motion of a sphere on an imperfectly 
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where w = (1 + a^jh^) fi cot a, and A is the constant of integration. 
If So and 00 are the initial values of S and determined by equa- 

tions (5), we have 2il=flfosin^o (^^^"o ) W- 

Substituting the value of S riven by (8) in the second of equa- 
tions (7) and integrating we find 

ftanir i^T i^4r (^4r ■ 

71-1 71+1 n-1 w+1 A ^ ^' 

the constant of integration being determined from the condition 
that = 00 when t = 0. The equations (8), (9) and (10) give 8 and 
in terms of t The equations (3) and (5) then give u, v, Wi and ©a 
in terms of t 

The second of equations (7) shows that d0/dt has an opposite sign 
to 0, hence beginning at any initial value except ± ir continually 
approaches zero. It follows that, unless a is zero, will be constant 
only when ^o = or ± tt, Le. tiie direction of sliding on the plane is 
not fixed in space but continually approaches the line of greatest 
slope. On a horizontal plane a = 0, and the direction of sliding is 
fixed. 

If w > 1, i.e. fi > tan a . A^/(a* + A:*), we see from (8) that sliding 
will cease when vanishes. This, by (10) will occur when 



_8o / cos' ^00 sin^g p^ 
grsina\w — 1 n+l 



The subsequent motion has already been found. 

If n < 1 we see by (8) that S increases as decreases, so that 
sliding will never cease. It also follows fi'om (10) that vanishes 
only at the end of an infinite time. 

If So = 0, sliding will never begin if n > 1, but will immediately 
begin and never cease if n < 1. 

239. Billiard Balls. The theory of the motion of a sphere 
on an imperfectly rough horizontal plane is so much simpler than 
when the plane is inclined or than when the sphere rolls on any other 
surface, that it seems unnecessary to consider this case in detail. 
At the same time the game of billiards supplies many problems 
which it would be unsatisfactory to pass over in silence. The fol- 
lowing examples have been arranged so as both to indicate the 
mode of proof to be adopted and to supply some results which may 
be submitted to experiment. 

The result given in Ex. 1, was first obtained by J. A. Enler, the son of the cele- 
brated Euler, and published in the M^m. de VAcad. de Berlin, 1758. Most, possibly 
all, of the other results may be found in the Jeu de Billard par G. Coriolis, pub- 
lished at Paris in 1835. 

Ex. 1. A billiard-ball is set in motion on an imperfectly rough horizontal 
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plane, show that the direction and magnitude of the friction are constant through- 
out the motion. The path of the centre of gravity is therefore an arc of a parabola 
while sliding continues, and finally a straight line. The parabola is described with 
the given initial motion of the centre of gravity under an acceleration equal to ixg 
tending in a direction opposite to the initial direction of sliding. 

Ex. 2. If tSfg be the initial velocity of sliding prove that the parabolic path lasts 
for a time f Fijiifl. From some experiments of Coriolis it appears that /i=| nearly. 
If the initial velocity of sliding be one foot per second, the parabolic path lasts 
therefore less than a twentieth part of a second. 

Ex. 3. If P be the point of contact in any position and Q the centre of oscilla- 
tion with regard to P, prove that the velocity of Q is always the same in direction 
and magnitude. Thence show that the final rectilinear path of the centre of gravity 
is parallel to the initial direction of the motion of Q and the final velocity of the 
centre of gravity is five-sevenths of the initial velocity of Q, If PP* be the initial 
direction of motion and V the initial velocity of the centre of gravity and t the time 
given by Ex. 2, prove that the final rectilinear path of the centre of gravity inter- 
sects PP* in a point P* so that PF=\ VU 

Ex. 4. A billiard-ball, at rest on an imperfectly rough horizontal table, is struck 
by a cue in a horizontal direction at any point whose altitude above the table is A, 
and the cue is withdrawn as soon as it has delivered its blow. Supposing the cue 
to be sufficiently rough to prevent sliding, show that the centre of the ball wUl 
move in the direction of the blow and that its velocity will become uniform and 

equal to - - B after a time ^^ where B is the ratio of the blow to the mass 

7 a 7a /ig 

of the sphere and a is the radius. 

In order that there should be no sliding the distance of the cue from the centre 

of the ball must be less than a sin e where tan e is the coefficient of friction between 

the cue and ball. 

Ex. 5. A billiard-ball, initially at rest and touching the table at a point P, is 
struck by a cue making an. angle /9 with the horizon. Show that the final recti- 
linear motion of the centre of gravity is parallel to the straight line PS joining P 
to the point 8 where the direction of the blow meets the table, and the final velocity 
of the centre of gravity is f B sin /9 . PS/a in the direction of the projection of the 
blow on the horizon. It should be noticed that these results are independent of 
the friction. 

Ex. 6. Measure ST=laoo%p along the projection of the blow on the horizon- 
tal table, then TS measures the horizontal component of the blow referred to a 
unit of mass, on the same scale that PS measures the final velocity of the centre of 
gravity. Prove that, during the impact and the whole of the subsequent motion, 
the friction acts along PT and that the whole friction called into play is measured 
by PT on the scale just mentioned. Thence show that unless /K^PT/a the 
parabolic arc of the path is suppressed. Show also that PT is the direction in 
which the lowest point of the ball would begin to move if the horizontal plane were 
smooth and the ball were acted on by the same blow as before. 

Motion of a Solid Body on a plane, 

240. Hlstorleal Smnmazy. The motion of a heavy body of any form on a 
horizontal plane seems to have been studied first by Poisson. The body is supposed 
to be either bounded by a continuous surface which touches the plane in a single 

R. D. IL 11 
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point or to be terminated by an apex as in a top, while the plane is regarded as per- 
fectly smooth. Poisson nses Euler's equations to find the rotations abont the 
principal axes, and refers these axes to others fixed in space by means of the 
formnlffi nsually called Enler^s geometrical equations. He finds one integral by the 
principle of tIs viva and another by that of angnlar momentum about the vertical 
straight line through the centre of gravity. These equations are then applied to 
find how the motion of a vertical top is disturbed by a slow movement of the smooth 
plane on which it rests. See the Traiti de M6eanique, 

In three papers in the fifth and eighth volumes of Crelle's Journal (1830 and 
1832) M. Coumot repeated Poisson's equations, and expressed the corresponding 
geometrical conditions when the body rests on more than one point or rolls on an 
edge such as the base of a cylinder. He also considers the two cases in which the 
plane is (1) perfectly rough, and (2) imperfectly rough. He proceeds on the same 
general plan as Poisson, having two sets of rectangular axes, one fixed in the body 
and the other in space connected together by the formulsB usually given for 
transformation of co-ordinates. As may be supposed, the equations obtained are 
extremely complicated. M. Coumot also forms the corresponding equations for 
impulsive forces. Those however which include the effects of friction do not agree 
with the equations given in this treatise. 

In the thirteenth and seventeenth volumes of Li(mviUe*s Journal (1848 and 
1852) there are two papers by M. Puiseux on this subject. In the first of these 
he repeats Poisson's equations and applies them to the case of a solid of revo* 
lution on a smooth plane. He shows that the inclination of the axis of the solid 
to the vertical remains very nearly constant provided a sufficiently great initial 
angular velocity is communicated to the body about that axis. An inferior Limit 
to this angular velocity is found only in the case in which the axis is vertical. 
In the second memoir he applies Poisson's equations to determine the conditions of 
stability of a solid of any form placed on a smooth plane with a principal axis at 
its centre of gravity vertical, the body rotating about that axis. He also determines 
the small oscillations of a body resting on a smooth plane about a position of 
equilibrium. 

In the fourth volume of the Quarterly Journal of Mathematics, 1861, Mr G. M. 
Slesser forms the equations of motion of a body on a perfectly rough horizontal 
plane and applies them to the problem considered at the end of Art. 251. He uses 
moving axes, and his analysis is almost exactly the same as that which the author 
independently adopted. 

241. Oselllationa about steady motion. A solid of revolution rolls on a per- 
fectly rough horizontal plane under the action of gravity » To find the steady motion 
and the small oscillations. 

Let G be the centre of gravity of the body, GC the axis of figure, P the point of 
contact. Let GA be that principal axis which lies in the plane PGC and GB the 
axis at right angles to GA, GC, Let GM be a perpendicular from G on the hori- 
zontal plane, and PN a perpendicular from P on GC Let 12 be the normal reaction 
at P ; Ff F' the resolved parts of the frictions respectively in and perpendicular to 
the plane PGC, Let the mass of the body be unity. 

Let be the angle GC makes with the vertical, ^ the angle MP makes with any 
fixed straight line in the horizontal plane. Then and \f/ are two of the angles used 
in Euler*8 geometrical equations to refer the moving axes GA, GB, G (7 to an axis 
fixed in space, viz. the vertical (Vol. i. Chap. v.). The third Eulerian angle ^ is here 
zero. The moving axes GA, OB, GC are therefore the same as those described in 
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Art. 13. Since GC Ib fixed in the body we have 9^ = Wj , ^^ = w^ Since 0=0 the third 
of Eiiler*s geometrical equations gives d^^oo^ ddxj/jdt. Remembering that the 




angular momenta about the axes vae \= Ata^, h^= Av^^ h^z^Cw^ as in Art. 12, the 
equations of moments of Art. 10 become 

A^-^^ -Aw^-J"^ COB $ + Cu^^= - F' .GN (1). 

A^^ -Cv^i + Av^^ COB 0=:-F.GM-R. MP (2). 

C^=F'.PN (8). 

The first two of Euler's geometrical equations give the relations between 0^ , 0^ 
and the angles 0, ^. Since ^i=wi, ^2 = (ii, and ^=0, these become 

d0 yj. . ^dyl/ ... 

^=«8 (4). 8in^^=-wi (5). 

The Eulerian geometrical equations which refer the body to the axes fixed in 
space are not required. We may also notice that the equations (4) and (5) are suf- 
ficiently obvious from the geometry of the figure to render any reference to Euler's 
equations unnecessary. 

Let u and v be the velocities of the centre of gravity respectively along and per- 
pendicular to MPf both being parallel to the horizontal plane. The accelerations 
of the centre of gravity along these moving axes will be 

t-^t='' («). 

S-t=^' (')• 

And if 2 be the altitude of G above the horizontal plane, i.e. 2 = GAf, we have 

S=-»+^ <«)• 

11—2 
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Also since the point P is at rest, we haye 

tt-OJlfwj=0 (9), 

v + PNu3-QN(Oi=0 (10), 

z='-GNQOBe+PNan0 (11). 

These ore the general equations of motion of a solid of revolution moving on a 
perfectly roagh horizontal plane. If the plane is not perfectly rongh the first eight 
equations will still hold, bat the remaining three mast be modified in the manner 
explained in the next proposition. 

When the form of the solid of revolution is given these equations may admit 
of considerable simplification, and may generally be formed in any special case 
without much difiiculty. Thus if the solid is a plane hoop or disc of radius a, we 
have G27=0, GM=z=a sin 9, AfP=a cos 9, and the radius of curvature p=0. 

242. To find the steady motion. 

When the motion is steady, the surface of revolution rolls on the plane so that 
its axis makes a constant angle with the vertical. In this state of motion, let 
0=a, dfldt=iJL, w^=n, GM=p, MP=q, GN=^, NP=fi, and let p be the radius of 
curvature of the rolling body at P. The relations between these quantities may 
be found by substitution in the above equations. 

Suppose it were required to find the conditions that the surface may roll 
with a given angular velocity n, its axis of figure making a given angle a with the 
vertical. Here n and a are given, and p, 9, ^, 17, p may be found from the equations 
to the surface. We have to find fi, w^, Wjt ^i ^^ ^^^ ^^ radius of the circle described 
by G in space. Eliminating F and R, we have P'=0, and 

pfimia{A 008 a -p^) -nn{C Bina+pij) - gq=0 (12), 

ctfi=-AAsina, w^^O, 

u=0, v= -nij-^/tisina. 

Let r be the radius of the circle described by G as the surface rolls on the plane. 
Since G describes its circle with angular velocity /x, we have r|A=t7, and hence 

r= - — -f sma. 

Eliminating n we may also find r from the equation 

/i' { il 17 sin a cos a + C7( sin' a + r (C sin a + prj) } = gqrj. 

For evexy value of n and a there are two values of fi, which however correspond 
to different initial conditions. In order that a steady motion may be possible, it 
is necessary that the roots of the quadratic (12) should be real. This gives 

(C sin a -hpv)^^ + ^9q sin a (il cos a -|>^) = a positive quantity. 

The instantaneous axis passes through P and intersects the axis of figure in 
some point £, not drawn. Let EH be a perpendicular on the horizontal plane, 
then as the body rolls in steady motion, the vertical EH is fixed and G revolves 
round it with an angular velocity il. To find E^ we notice that the velocity of N is 
fi . EN . sin a, but since EP is the instantaneous axis it is also ta . EN . sin NEP, 
Equating these, we see that E is determined by the equation /xsin a=ntan NEP. 

Elementary determination of the steady motion. 

In many problems only the steady motion is required, and then the process jast 
described becomes very simple. Since all the quantities, except ^, are constant, we 
omit all the differential coefficients in the general equations of motion of Art. 10. 
Since G describes its circle uniformly under the influence of all the forces 
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transferred to that point, u=:0 and F'=0. Thus to find the steady motion we have 
merely to substitute in Art. 10 the values hi=A(0i9 ^=0, 1i^=Cn, w^sO, 9i=:wi, 
^2=0, 0^=n<iOB o. In this way we find, writing g for 12, a for 9, 

-Cnui+Abf^QOBa=^-F.OM-g.MP (2). 

/Asinas -Wi (5). -Vft^F (6). 

Joining these to the geometrical equation (10) the results given above for the steady 
motion follow at once. 

Why some tops m«. 

If the body is set in motion by unwinding a string, as in a top, the initial values 
of (^2 , ci;^ , u, V are small. If therefore the oscillations of the body are to be small, 
the steady motion, by (5), must be such that /x is small. Referring to (12) we see 
that this condition can be satisfied by making n large. We then have 

nft,{C sina+pri)= -gq* 

Since a large value of a;, or n renders (10) impossible, we infer that a steady motion 
cannot be established in this manner unless n . PN is small or ON is large. 

If the body is a top with its apex rounded off PN is small, but nevertheless the 
angular velocity n communicated by unwinding the string may still be too great to 
satisfy the equation (10). If the plane is perfectly rough an impulsive friction is 
called into play at P sufficiently great to reduce that point to rest. If the plane is 
imperfectly rough the point P slides on the plane and there is therefore a com- 
ponent of friction acting perpendicularly to the plane GPM in the direction 
opposite to that marked F* in the figure. This produces a new couple acting on 
the body in the plane OPF' besides those which act in the steady motion. Since 
in a top G is on the other side of AT to that represented in the figure, the positive 
direction of the axis of the couple is to the left of GC. Comparing this couple 
with the couple Q in Art. 209, we see that its general effect is to make the 
invariable line at G, accompanied by GC, approach nearer to the vertical drawn 
through G. If the initial value of n is only a little greater than that required by 
(10) the top slightly rises to adjust itself to the equation. But if n is much too great 
the top rises until the axis is sensibly vertical. 

243. To find the small oscillation. 

We put e = a+x, dxpldt = ft + dyjdt, w^=n+z. Then we have by gcometiy , 

z = GM=p + qXt PJf=g + (p-p)x, 

GN=^ + px^Jiaf PN=ri + px cos a, 

and substituting in (5), (9), (10), (6), (7) respectively, we find 

wj = -fisina-fi cos ax - sin ay\ u=px\ 

v= - fji sin a^- nil -{fA COB a^+ HP ain^ a + np cos a) X- fan a^y' -fIZt 

F=px'' + pL^ana^+npLri + 2aiaafA^y' + 7fny' ■{■ fi{ficosa^ + fipsin*a + npcosa)x + rifLS, 

F' = - (a* cos a^-pfi+H* ^^^ o + np cos o) x' - sin a^y" - riz', 
where accents, except in the case of F\ denote differentiations with regard to f. 
Substituting these in equation (3) and integrating, we have 

(C+ri')z = {pfi-fjLioosa- fip sin^ a- np cos a) rft-fjmna^y* (A), 

the constant being omitted because it, a and /x are supposed to contain all the 
constant parts of a;,, 0, and dif/jdt. 

Again substituting in (1) and integrating, we have 

{C n - 2A IX cos a -i- ^ {pfi ^ fi cos a^ - fi sin^ ap-np cos a)}x- (A + Pi fan ay' =^riz...(B). 
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Also snbstitutiDg in (2), we have 

{A +p* + q*) x" + x{AfA^ (sin* a - cos' o) + CnfA cob a + {p-p)g 
+ fA^ sin a^q + nfifjq+fji^ COB a^-^tifipp cosa + M^ sin' app] 
+y'{ - 2Afi sin a cos a+ Cn aina + 2^pfi sin a + npi;} ^ = 0... (0). 

+ £ { C/i sin a + Afpi?} 
+ { - il sin acos o/i'+ Cn/i sin a+ //g + sin afi^^ + n/ipri} 

The last term of this equation most vanish since x, y\ z contain only periodic 
terms. It is the equation thus formed which determines the steady motion and 
gives OS the valae of /i. 

To solve these equations we may put 

a:=Lsin(Xf+/), y'=ilf sin(Xt+/), z=27(X«+/). 

If we substitute these in (A), (B), (C) we shall get three equations to eliminate 
the ratios L:M :N. Before substitution it will be found convenient to simplify 
the equations, firstly by multiplying (A) by {, (B) by ri and subtracting the latter 
result from the former, secondly by multiplying (A) by fipjii and adding the result 
to (C). We then obtain the following determinant, 



+?? 



- (A ■\-p^+ q"^) X^ + {p -p) g • AfisinacoBa Cfi (17 sin a - j>) 
+ /I* {p*- A COB 2a -qr) 
+ nfiCcoBa 



Cn-2AfiC0Ba 






A sin a 



(p - { cos a-p sin^ o) fi 

- pn cos a 



^sina 



Q 



=0. 



-(C + ri') 



244. BzamplML Ex. 1. To find the least angular velocity which will make a 
hoop roll in a straight line. 

In this case r is infinite and therefore fi must be zero. It follows from the 
equation of steady motion that 9=0, or the hoop must be upright. We have 
p=a, 9 = 0, {=0, iy=a, M=0, and C=2A, The determinant becomes 

{A + a^)\^=2n^{2A-\-a^)-ag, 

so that the least angular velocity which will make X a real quantity is given by 

2{C+a^)n^=ag. 

Let the hoop be an arc, we have C=a?, and if F be the least velocity of the 
centre of gravity, this equation gives V^>'iag, Let the hoop be a disc, then 
C=4 «-, and we have V^>1 ag. 

Though these results have been deduced from the determinantal equation, it is 
nevertheless intended that the student should repeat the process given at length in 
Arts. 242, 243 with the simplifications which result when the rolling solid becomes a 
hoop. An easy independent solution may also be obtained by using the second set 
of equations given in Art. 15. 

Ex. 2. A circular disc is placed with its rim resting on a perfectly rough 
horizontal table and is spun with an angular velocity about the diameter through 
the point of contact. Prove that in steady motion the centre is at rest at an 
altitude k^Q^lg above the horizontal plane, where I is the radius of gyration about 
a diameter ; and, if a be the inclination of the plane to the horizon, the point of 
contact has made a complete circuit in the time 2TBina/Q. If the disc be slightly 
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disturbed from this state of steady motion, show that the time of a small oscillation 

[ga Sk* cos* o + o* sin* a) 

Ex. 3. An infinitely thin circular disc moves on a perfectly rough horizontal 
plane in such a manner as to preserve a constant inclination a to the horizon. 
Find the condition that the motion may be steady and the time of a small oscillation. 

Let the radius of the disc be a, and the radius of gyration about a diameter k. 
Let (^3 be the angular velocity about the axis, fi the angular velocity of the centre 
of gravity about the centre of the circle described by it, r the radius of this circle, 
then in steady motion 

(2Aj*+ a*) w,= *V cos a - — cot o, (2*^ + a*) r= - /:*a cos a + ?^ cot o. 
If T be the time of a small oscillation 

y) (A;*+a«)=M'{*'(l + 2cos*o)+a*8in*o}-nAtcosa(6ik*+o*)+2ii*(2fc*+a*)-i7a8ino. 

Ex. 4. A homogeneous right circular cylinder, whose altitude is twice the radius 
of the base, rolls on a rough horizontal plane with its axis inclined at an angle 45* 
to the vertical. If n be the angular velocity about its aids, prove that in steady 
motion the vertical plane through its axis turns round a fixed vertical line with an 
angular velocity fx^n, 30^2/31. Show that the instantaneous axis divides the axis 
of the top in the ratio 31 : 29. Prove also that the period 2t/X of the small oscil- 
lations about the steady motion is given by X*+ i^—T = ^,.JT^k^* where h is the 

ol /I v*'!) 

radius of the base. 

The motion of a cylinder rolling on its edge may be deduced from that of the solid 
of revolution by putting the radius of curvature p=0. The general results for the 
cylinder are rather long, but when a=45, (= -^ 17=^ we have p=h^2 and 9=0; 
putting also 0= |/i', A = ^^h^ the results are considerably simplified. 

Ex. 5. A heavy body is attached to the plane face of a hemisphere so as to form 

a solid of revolution, the radius of the hemisphere being a and the distance of the 

centre of gravity of the whole body from the centre of the hemisphere being h. The 

body is placed with its spherical surface resting on a horizontal plane, and is set 

in motion in any manner. Show that one integral of the equations of motion is 

d\t/ / h\ 

^ sin* 9 -7 + Co;, (cos ^+- Inconstant whether the plane be smooth, imperfectly 

rough, or perfectly rough. 

It is clear that the first two terms on the left-hand side of this equation is the 
angular momentum about the vertical through G. Let this be called J. Since we 
may take moments about any axis through G as if G were fixed in space, we have 
dIldt=:F'.FM, But PM= - PN, h/a, hence eliminating F' by equation (3) and in- 
tegrating, we get the required result. 

This integral is given by Prof. Jellett in his Theory of friction, chap. vni. 1872 : 
though he obtains it by a very different process. He also assumes that the rotation 
about the axis of figure is so rapid that the friction acts perpendicularly to the 
vertical plane containing the axis of figure. He proceeds to apply the integral to 
show that when a top is placed on an imperfectly rough horizontal plane " the axis 
will soon become vertical, assuming that the other motions are slow compared with 
the rotation round the axis." 

Ex. 6. A surface of revolution rolls on another perfectly rough surface of 
revolution with its axis vertical. The centre of gravity of the rolling surface lies 
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in its axis. Find the cases of steady motion in which it is possible for the axes of 
both the surfaces to lie in a vertical plane throughout the motion. 

Let 6 be the inclination of the axes of the two surfaces, P the point of 
contact, GM a perpendicular on the tangent plane at P, PN a perpendicular 
on the axis GC of the rolling body; F the friction, jR the reaction at P; n the 
angular velocity of the rolling body about its axis GC, m the angular rate at which 
O describes its circular path in space, r the radius of this circle. Then in steady 
motion Mtk%ixi$(Cn - Afi cos B)= -F,OM-R . MP, 

R= - Mffj? %ma+Mg cos a, 

« 

F= - Mffj? cos a - Mg sin a, 

n.P^+^ sin d.Gi\r= -r/*, 

where M is the mass of the body. These results were set by the author in an ex- 
amination paper in the University of London, 1860. 

245. Oeneral aqnationa of motion. A turf ace of any form rolls on a fixed 
horizontal plane under the action of gravity. To form the equations of nwtion. 
Let OAt QB^ QC^ the principal axes at the centre of gravity, be the axes of 




reference and let the mass be unity. Let <f> ({, 17, ^) = be the equation to the 
bounding surface, ({, 17, ^) the co-ordinates of the point P of contact. Let (p, 9, r) 
be the direction-cosines of the outward direction of the normal to the surface at 



the point ^, 17, ^, then 



i%-^it"it- 



Firstly f let tJie plane be perfectly rough. Let A', F, Z be the resolved parts 
along the axes of the normal reaction and the two frictions at the point {, 17, ^, and 
let the mass of the body be unity. By Euler*s equations we have 

Au}^' -{B-Cj w,w3=i7Z - ^Y] 



Bu. 
Cu 



,'-(C-^)«,(Ui = rX-fZ^ (1). 

,'-[A-'B)u,,u^=^Y-riXj 



where accents denote differentiations with regard to the time. 

Also the equations of motion of the centre of gravity are by Art. 5, 

u'~vu^+wu2=gp + X 



u - v(o^+wu2=gp + A ^ 

r'-M7Wi+u«j=^g+yl (2). 

w' - uw^+vu^^^gr + Zj 



Also since the line {p, q, r) remains always vertical (Art. 18), 



(3). 



q' = rvi-p<as^ 

r'=pu),^-qu)J 

Since the point (|, 17, ^) which, for the moment, is fixed relatively to the moving 
axes is also, for the moment, fixed in space, we have by Art. 17, 
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F=t;-r«i+^«i=OV (4), 

where 17, V, W are the resolved parts of the velocity of the point of contact P in 
the positive directions of the axes. 



246. Secondly, let the plane be perfectly stnooth. The equations (1), (2), (3), 
apply equally to this case, hat equations (4) are not true. Since the resultant of 
X, F, Z is a reaction R normal to the fixed plane, we have 

X= -pR, Y= -qR, Z=z -rR (6). 

The negative sign is prefixed to R because (p, 9, r) are the direction-cosines of 
the outward direction of the normal, and it is clear that when these are taken posi- 
tively, the components of i2 are all negative. If at any moment jR vanishes and 
changes sign the body will leave the plane. 

Since the velocity of Q parallel to the fixed plane is constant in direction and 
magnitude, it will usually be more convenient to replace the equations (2) by the 
following single equation. Let QM be the perpendicular on the fixed plane and let 
MG=z, then z"= -g + R (6). 

It is necessary that the velocity of the point of contact resolved normal to the 
plane should be zero, this condition may be written in either of the equivalent 
forms Up+Vq+Wr=0 ) 

«'+(n«8-^'2)J>+(^'l-^«s)«+tt«a-w »•=<>] 

247. Thirdly^ let the body slide on an imperfectly rough plane. The equa- 
tions (1), (2), (3) and (7) hold as before. If /di be the coefficient of friction the 
resultant of the forces X, Y, Z must make an angle tan~^ fA with the normal at the 

' . f . ♦ 1, {Xp+Y q + Zry 1 ,^, 

pomt of contact, hence ^^^—^—-1-=^—^ (8). 

Also since the resultant of (X, F, Z)^ the normal at P and the direction of slid- 
ing must lie in one plane, we have the determinantal equation 

X(qW-rV)-{-Y{rU-pW) + Z{pV-qU)=0 (9). 

Since the friction must act opposite to the direction of sliding, we must have 
XU+ FF+ZfT negative. When this vanishes and changes sign, the point of con- 
tact ceases to slide. 

If the body start from rest we must use the method explained in Vol. i. Chap. iv. 
to determine whether the point of contact will begin to slide or not. The rule may 
be briefly stated as follows. Assume .Y, F, Z to be the forces necessary to prevent 
sliding. Then since u, v, w, wj, u^yta^ are all initially zero, we have by differentiat- 
ing (4) and eliminating the differential coefficients of u, v, v, wi, w,, oi^ three linear 
equations to find X, F, Z, in terms of the known initial values of {p, q, r) and 
(^> ^1 1)' ^^0 point of contact will slide or not according as these values make the 
left-hand side of equation (8) less or greater than the right-hand side. 

In this way when the point of contact is fixed for the moment ttie equations 
(1), (2), and (4) are smffUient to find the initicU values of X, F, Z, i,e, the components 
of the reaction at the point of contact. This is also the rule given in Vol i. Chap. iv. 
under the heading Initial Motions to find the initial value of a reaction, viz. we 
differentiate the geometrical equations, and substitute from the dynamical equa- 
tions. This seems the simplest method of proceeding, but we may also adopt 
either of the following methods. 

The equations to find X, F, Z may be obtained by treating the forces as if they 
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were indefinitely small impolBes. In the time dt, we may regard the hody as acted 
on by an impulse gdt at O and a blow whose components are Xdtj YdU Zdi at P. 
It is shown in the chapter on Momentum in Vol. i. that we may consider these in 
succession. The effect of the first is to communicate to P a velocity gdJt in a 
direction normal to the fixed plane and outwards. If P does not slide, the effect of 
the blow at P must be to destroy this velocity. 

In the chapter on Momentum in Vol. i. certain formulie have been deduced firom 
the ordinaiy equations of impact by which we can find the resolved initial velocities 
of the point of application of any impulse. A geometrical representation of these 
formula is also given by the help of an ellipsoid, £= constant, where E is the vis 
viva generated by the impulse. To avoid the repetition of this investigation we 
may use these formuls to find X, y, Z, We accordingly write Ui^pg^ Vi=qg, 
Wi=rg and tij, v,, w, each equal to zero on the left-hand sides and (to suit the 
notation of this article) change p, q, r on the right-hand sides into ^, 17, ^ 
Geometrically the point of contact will not slide if the diametral line of the fixed 
plane with regard to the ellipsoid called E makes a less angle with the normal than 
tan"* /A. 

In any of these cases when p, 9, r have been found, the inclinations of the prin- 
cipal axes to the vertical are known. Their motion round the vertical may then be 
deduced by the rule given in Art. 19. When u, v, w and the motions of the axes 
have been found, the velocity of the centre of gravity resolved along any straight 
line fixed in space may be found by resolution. 

248. Some integrals of these equations are supplied by the principles of angular 
momentum and vis viva. If the plane is perfectly smooth we have 

AuiP + Bu^ + Cw,r = a, 

-4 Wi» + B(a^ + Cio^ + (dzjdt)'^ =p-2gz, 

where a and /3 are two constants. If the plane is perfectly rough we have 

249. BzampUs. Ex. 1. A body rests with a plane face on an imperfectly 
rough horizontal plane whose coefficient of friction is fjL. The centre of gravity of 
the body is vertically over the centre of gravity of the face, and the form of the 
face is such that the radius of gyration of the face about any straight line in its 
plane through its centre of gravity is y. The body is now projected along the 
plane so that the initial velocity of its centre of gravity is r^ and the initial rota- 
tion about a vertical axis through its centre of gravity is Uq. If Uq be very small, prove 
that the centre of gravity moves in a straight line and that its velocity at the end 
of any time tisvQ- /igt. If w be the angular velocity at the same time, prove that 

^ log - = 1 — ^ , where k is the radius of gyration of the body about a vertical 

through the centre of gravity. [PoUson, TraiU de M^aniqiie.] 

Ex. 2. A body of any form rests with a plane face in contact with a smooth 
fixed plane so that the perpendicular from the centre of gravity G on the plane falls 
within the face. If the body is then struck by a blow which passes through G, or 
begins to move from rest under the action of any finite forces whose resultant 
passes through G, prove that it will not turn over, but will begin to slide along the 
plane, even if the line of action of the force cuts the plane outside the base. 
[Coumot,] 

Ex. 3. A heavy ellipsoid is placed on an inclined plane, touching it at a point 
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P whose co-ordinates referred to the principal diameters are (|, 17, i). Deduce from 
Arts. 246 and 247 the initial values of the reaction at P when the plane is (1) 
perfectly rough, and (2) perfectly smooth. Thence deduce the initial direction of 
motion of the centre of gravity. 

250. Oielllatioiis on a rousb horisontal plaiM. Whatever the shape of a 
body may be we may suppose it to be set in rotation about the normal at the point 
of contact with an angular velocity n. If the body continue to rotate about that 
normal as a permanent axis, the normal must be a principal axis at the point of 
contact, and yet it must pass through the centre of gravity. This cannot be 
unless the normal is a principal axis at the centre of gravity. If however n=0, 
this condition is not necessary. There are therefore two cases to be considered. 

Case 1. A body of any form is placed in equilibrium resting with the point C on 
a rough horizontal plane^ with a principal axis at the centre of gravity vertical^ and 
is then set in rotation with an angular velocity n about GC. A small disturbance 
being given to the body, it is required to find the motion. 

Case 2. A body of any form is placed in equilibrium on a rough horizontal plane 
with the centre of gravity over the point of contact. A small disturbance being given 
to the body, it is required to find the motion. 

251. Case 1. Supposing the body not to depart far from its initial position, 
all the quantities p, q, u, v, w, Wj , w, are small and r = 1 nearly. Hence, by (2), when 
we neglect the squares of small quantities, we see that X, Y axe also small, and 
that Z= -g nearly. It follows by (1) that w, is constant and .*. =n. Also ^ and 17 
are small and ^= h nearly, where h was the altitude of the centre of gravity above 
the horizontal plane before the motion was disturbed. The equation to the surface 
may, by Taylor's theorem, be written in the form 



— ig'f4). 



where (a, 6, c) are some constants depending on the curvatures of the principal 
sections of the body at the point G. 

The squares of all small quantities being neglected, the equations of Art. 245 
become Atoi' - {B - C) nut^^ - gri - hY\ 

Du^'-{C-A)nui = hX+g^ f ' 

u'-nv=gp + X, v'-{-nu=gq+Y, 

p' = nq-u^, q' = <a^-np, 

u-nri 4-1^2 = 0, v-hw^-\-n^=0, 

p=- + T» 5=7+ - • 
'^ a b ^ b c 

Eliminating X, F, u, v, oii , w, from these equations, we get, as in Art. 15, 

{A-\-h^q" + {A-^B + 2h''-C)np'-{{D-C)n^ + hg-¥h^n^]q=-{g + hn^'n + hn^' 

-{B + h^)p"-¥(A + B'{-2h^-C)nq'+{(A-C)n^ + hg + h^^}p={g + hn^)^ + hnv'. 

It will be found convenient to express ^, 17 in teims of jp, q. The right-hand 
sides of each of the equations will then take the form 

Lp-hMq + Lip' + M^q'. 
To solve the equations, we must then assume p, 9 to be of the form 

p = Po CO8 Xf + Pj sin Xf, q=Qo COS ^* + Qi ^in ^^ 
If the tangents to the lines of curvature of the moving body at C are parallel to 
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the principal axes at the centre of gravity, theee equations admit of oonsiderabfe 
simplification. In that case the equation to the sarfaoe may be written in the fonn 

where a and e are the radii of oarvatore of the lines of oarvatore. The right-hand 
sides of the equations then become respectively 

-{g + hn^)cq + hnap' and {g-k-hn^ap+hneq'. 

To satisfy the equations, it will be sufficient to put 

p^FooB(Kt+f)t ?= G sin (Kt+f). 

This simplification is possible because we can see beforehand, that if we substi- 
tute these values, the first equation will contain only sin {\t +f) and the second only 
cos (Xt+/). These trigonometrical terms may then be divided out of the equations 
leaving two relations between the constants F, G and X. Eliminating the ratio FJO^ 
we get the following quadratic to determine X^ 

[{A-hh^\^-¥{B'-C + h{h-c)}n*+g{h-c)l{B+h^)\*+{A-C+h{h-a)}n^+g{h^a)] 

=\hi^{A + B + 2h^-C-ha}{A+B'\'2h^-C-hc}. 

If Xj, X, are the roots of this equation, the motion is represented by the 
equations p = Fj cos (Xjt +/i) + F, cos (X^ +fif] 

J = <?i sin (\it+fi) + flf, sin (X^e +/J j ' 

where GJi'\, GJF^ are known functions of Xj, X, respectively, and Fi, F^i/j,/, are 
constants to be determined by the initial values of p, 9, dpjdtt dqjdt. 

In order that the motion may be stable, it is necessary that the roots of this 
quadratic should be real and positive. The conditions may be easily expressed. 

252. Bxam^lMk Ex. 1. A solid of revolution is placed with its axis vertical 
on a perfectly rough horizontal plane and is set in rotation about its axis with an 
angular velocity n. If c be the radius of curvature at the vertex, h the altitude of 
the centre of gravity, k the radius of gyration about the axis, k' that about an axis 
through the vertex perpendicu lar to the axis of figure, show that the position of the 

body will be stable if n>2 ^\f^^^ . 

kr+hc 

Ex. 2. An ellipsoid is placed with one of its vertices in contact with a smooth 
horizontal plane. What angular velocity of rotation must it have about the vertical 
axis in order that the equilibrium may be stable ? 

Eesult. Let a, 6, e be the semi-axes, c the vertical axis, then the angular 

vdodty must be greater than ^^J . ^'^-'^.l^'"-"* . [PuUeux.] 

Ex. 8. A solid of any form is placed in equilibrium with the point C on a 
smooth horizontal plane, a principal axis OC at the centre of gravity being vertical, 
and an angular velocity n is then communicated to it about OC. A small disturb- 
ance being given, show that the harmonic periods may be deduced from the quad- 
ratic (A\^ + E)(B\^ + F) = {A+B-C)n^^'{-g^{p'-p)^Bm^6ooB'*6, 

where E={B-C)n^+g {{h- p) sin« 6 + {h- p') cos* «} , 

F={A - C)n^+g {{h- p)ooa^ d + {h-^ p') Bin^ 8], 

Also h is the altitude of the centre of gravity, p, p' are the principal radii of 
curvature at the vertex, and d is the angle the principal axis GA makes with the 
plane of the section whose radius of curvature is p. [Puiseux.] 

Ex. 4. A heavy rigid body witli a plane base rests in equilibrium on the summit 
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of a rough fixed sphere, the principal axis OC at the centre of graTity G being 
vertical. It is then set in rotation abont the axis GC with an angular vdocity n, it 
is required to determine the periods of the osciUations abont this steady motion. 

In the general case the result is rather long, but it is simplified when A = B, Let 
{Pt Qf -c) be the co-ordinates of the point of contact referred to axes GA, GB, GC 
fixed in the body. Let a be the radius of the sphere and let the mass of the body 
be unity. We then have p=P Bin pt^ q = Q cos pt^ where p is determined by 

{{A + <^)p^-{0 + cn^)a}{p^--n*)+gcf^=^np{{C-A-e'+ca){f^--n^+gc), 

One factor is obviously p^fi. 

If ((, 17) be the co-ordinates of the point of contact referred to axes fixed in space, 
we have ^=P8in(p + n)t, 17= Qcos (p+n) t, 

Ex. 5. A solid cube is in neutral equilibrium on the summit of a rough fixed 
sphere of radius c. It is then set in rotation about a vertical axis through its 
centre of gravity with an angular velocity n. Prove that this state of steady motion 
will not be stable unless n^ > (55 + IiJtO) gjic. 

In this case the cubic obtained in the last question reduces to 

p'+np^-inV-|(n*+Wc)n=0. 
The roots are real if the condition given is satisfied. 

253. CoBe 2. Returning now to the general problem enunciated in Art. 250, 
we proceed to discuss the oseiUatiotu about equilibrium of a heavy body retting on a 
rough horizontal plane with the centre of gravity over the point of contact. 

Supposing the disturbance to be small, all the quantities ctf,, 64, u^, u, v, 10 are 
small. Hence, when we neglect the squares of small quantities, the equations 
(1) and (2) of Art. 245 become respectively, 

^Wi'=i;Z-rr, Bu^'=l:X-iZ, C^^HY-riX (i), 

u'=^+X, r'=^g+F, w^^gr-k-Z (ii). 

Let ^0) ^o> ^> ^ ^® co-ordinates of the point of contact in the position of equili- 
brium, and let (=(o+(i> 7=7o+^t i'=^>+ii* Then in the small terms of 
equation (4) we may write (q, i/q, ^q for ^, 17, ^ Hence, differentiating these and 
eliminating X, F, Z, ti, v, ir by help of equations (i) and (ii), we get 

(^+V+ro')«i'-^o'yo«2'-&ro««'=-i/('r-r«) (lii), 

and two similar equations. 

Let po, 9o, fo be the values of p, 9, r in the position of equilibrium. Then 
^olPo=Vol9o=U^o=P* where p is the radius vector firom G to the point of contact. 
Now in the small terms of equations (3) we may write ppo > ^0 > P'^o '^' ^0 * 7o * ^) • Hence 
equations (iii) become by substitution from the second and third of equations (3) 

^«i'=i7opr"-iopg"-5f(irr-rg) (iv), 

and two similar equations. At the time t let p =Pq + x, g = g^ + y , and r = fo + z. 

Then since (Po+^)'+(^o+y)*+(»'o +*)'=!» ^e ^v® p^ + qoy + rof[=0. The 
form of the surface being known we can find x, y, z in terms of ^j, i/j, ^j, and thus 
express lyr - fg, i?-fr, ^9 - i]|p in the form -g{rfr- l^q)=Lx+My, 
The equations (iv) now become 

^Wi'=i7op«"-i'opy" + I^+Jfy (v), 

and two similar equations. 

Differentiating equations (3), and substituting for dta^jdt, dtajdt^ dujdt, from 
(v), and for z and z" from P(^ + 9o2^+ v=0, we get equations of the form 

Fx" {■Gy"=:Hx+Ky ) 
F^x" + G^y"=H^x + K^y\ ' 
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=0 (vi). 



To solve these we pat x=PooB{\t+f), v = Qoos(Xt+/), substituting, and 
eliminating the ratios P/Q, we have the following quadratic to determine X* 

Thus, by virtue of the relation existing between x, y, Zj each of these may be 
represented by an expression of the form 

Px cos (Xjt +/i) + Pj cos (X,t +/J. 

Substituting these values in equations (v) we see that Wi, Wj* ^ ^^'^ ®^^ ^® 
represented by an expression 

Oj + £i COS {Xit +/i) + £j cos (Xj/ +/j), 

where JS^, £, are known functions of P^, P,...and X^, X^, but Oj, 0,, O3 are small 
arbitrary quantities. By substituting in equations (3) and equating the coefficients 
of cos (Kit -H/i) and cos {\t+f^y we may find the values of E^ and £, without diffi- 
culty. And we also see that we must have Oi/Po=^9o=^''o> ^ ^^t, of the three 
O2, Oj, O3, only one is really arbitrary. We have therefore but five arbitrary 
constants, viz. Pi* Psi /i> /t> <md Oi. These are determined by the initial values 
of Uif w,, Wg, X and y. 

To find the motion of the principal axes round the vertical, let be the angle 
the plane containing OC and the vertical makes with the plane of AC. Then, by 
drawing a figure for the standard case in which p, 9, r are all positive, it will be 
seen that, if /u be the rate at which OC goes round the vertical, 

/iiVl-r»=«i>iCos^+WjSin0=(|)o«i + <ro«a)/Vl-V' 
Substituting for Wi, fai^t this takes the form 

fi=n^ + NiCOB (Xi« +/i) + N2 cos (X,« +/j), 

where n^, Ni, N2ekTeeM known constants. 

In order that the equilibrium may be stable it is necessary that both the roots 
of the quadratic (vi) should be real and positive. These conditions may easily 
be expressed. 

These conditions being supposed satisfied, the expressions for x, y, z will only 
contain periodical terms, and thus the inclinations of the principal axes to the 
vertical will not be sensibly altered. But the expressions for Wj, w,, <a^ may each 
contain a non-periodical term, and if so the rate at which the principal axes will 
go round the vertical will also contain non-periodical terms. The body therefore 
may gradually turn with a slow motion round the normal at the point of contact. 
The expressions for u, v, w will contain only periodic terms, so that the body will 
have no motion of translation in space. 

Motion of a Rod, 

254. When the body whose motion is to be determined is a rod, it is often 
more convenient to recur to the original equations of motion supplied by 
D*Alembert's principle. The equations of Lagrange may also be used with 
advantage. These methods will be illustrated by the following problem. 

A uniform heavy rod, suspended from a fixed point O by a string^ makes small 
oscillations about the vertical. Determine the motion. 

Let be taken as origin, and let the axis of z be measured vertically downwards; 
let 2a be the length of the rod, b the length of the string. Let (2, m, n) (p, 9, r) 
be the direction-cosines of the string and rod. Then 2, m, p, q are small quantities 
whose squares are to be neglected, and we may put n and r each equal to unity. 



/: 
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Let u be the distance of any element du of the rod from that extremity A of the 
rod to which the string is attached. Let (x^ y, z) be the co-ordinates of the element 

du, then we have x=^bl-^upt y = bm+uq, z=b + u (1). 

Let M be the mass of the rod, MT the tension of the string. The eqaations of 
motion of the centre of gravity will be 

6r+ap"= -rZ hm"-\-aq"=-Tm 0=g-T (2), 

where accents denote di£Ferential coefficients with regard to t. 

By D*Alembert*s principle the equation of moments round x will be 

Zdu (yr" -zy") = 2dtt {yZ-zY)=I^u (yg). 

By equations (1) this reduces to 

ia 

du { - (b+u) {bm"+uq")}=2ag {bm-haq)» 



Integrating, we get 

- 6a6 (6m" + aj") - 66a«m" - Sa'g" = 6ag{bm-{- aq), 

which, by equations (2), reduces to 

Sbm" + iaq"=-Sgq (3). 

Therefore by (2) and (3) the four equations of motion are 

bl" + ap"=: -gl, SbV'+iap"=-3gp (4), 

and two similar equations for m, q. These equations do not contain m or q, and 
on the other hand the equations to find m and q do not contain I or p. This shows 
that the oscillations in the plane xz are not affected by those in the perpendicular 
plane yz. 

To solve these equations, put 2 = F sin (Xt + a), p = G sin (Xt + a), 

we get b\*F+a\^G=gF, b\*F+ia\^=gO ; 

ab\* - (4o + 36) g\* + Sg* = 0, 

and the values of X may be found from this equation. 

255. Li order to make a comparison of different methods, let us deduce the 
motion from Lagrange's equations. In this case we must determine the semi vis viva 
T true to the iquares of the small quantities, p, g, !, m, we cannot therefore put r == 1, 
n=l. Since p'+g*+ 1^=1, P+iii*+n*=l, we have 

r=:l-J(p3+g»), n=l-i(P+m«), 

we must therefore replace the third of equations (I) by 

r=6n + ur=6 + u-i6(P+m«)-Jtt(i>»+g«). 

We have Xmx^ = 2m (6*^ + 2biyu + p'^u^) = M {bH'^ + 2bVp'a + 1 ay>). 

The value of Smy'' may be found in a similar nuumer. The value of ^mz'* is of 
the fourth order and may be neglected. Hence the vis viva is 

2r= 62 (P + m**) + 2a6 {ly + m'q') + |a» (p" + q*^. 

Also we have U= - ^ gb (P -{■ m*) - iga {j^ -h q^) + constant. 

_, ^. ddT dT dU, .„, ,, , 

The equation j^jf, " ■jr^'dr °®^™®® *^ + ^P = -9^1 

similarly we get 62" + ^jp" = -gp. 

These are the same equations which we deduced from D'Alembert's principle, 
and the solution may be continued as before. 
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EXAMPLES *. 

1. A uniform rod, moveable about one extremity, moves in such a manner as 
to make always nearly the same angle a with the vertical ; show that the time of a 

small oscillation ia 2ir ^ / -- . , - °f^"- , a being the length of the rod. 

V 3^ l + 3cos»tt* ^ ^ 

2. If a rough plane inclined at an angle a to the horizon be made to revolve 
with uniform angular velocity n about a normal Ox and a sphere be placed at rest 
upon it, show that the path in space of the centre will be a prolate, a common, or a 
curtate cycloid, according as the point at which the sphere is initially placed is with- 
out, upon, or within the circle whose equation is x^+y^=(35^ sin a/2M^ x, the axis 
Oy being horizontal. 

When the sphere is placed at rest on the moving plane, it should be noticed 
that a velocity is suddenly given to it by the impulsive frictions. 

3. A circular disc capable of motion about a vertical axis through its centre 

perpendicular to its plane is set in motion with angular velocity 0. A rough 

uniform sphere is gently placed on any point of the disc, not the centre, prove that 

the sphere will describe a circle on the disc, and that the disc will revolve with 

7AfJk' 
angular velocity ^ — ^— ^ 0, where Mk^ is the moment of inertia of the disc 

about its centre, m is the mass of the sphere and r the radius of the circle traced 
out. 

4. A sphere is pressed between two perfectly rough parallel boards which are 
made to revolve with the uniform angular velocities Q and Q' about fixed axes per- 
pendicular to their planes. Prove that the centre of the sphere describes a circle 
about an axis which is in the same plane as the axes of revolution of the boards and 
whose distances from these axes are inversely proportional to the angular velocities 
about them. 

Show that when the boards revolve about the same axis, their points of contact 

will trace on the sphere small circles, the tangents of whose angular radii will be 

c O^O' 

- . - , a being the radius of the sphere and c that of the circle described by its 

" "^ [Math. Tripos, 1861. 

centre. 

5. A perfectly rough circular cylinder is fixed with its axis horizontal. A 
sphere being placed on it in a position of unstable equilibrium is so projected 
that the centre begins to move with a velocity F parallel to the axis of the cylinder. 
It is then slightly disturbed in a direction perpendicular to the axis. If ^ be 
the angle the radius through the point of contact makes with the vertical, prove 
that the velocity of the centre parallel to the axis at any time t is Veo%^\$ 
and that the sphere will leave the cylinder when cos 0=|^. 

6. A uniform sphere is placed in contact with the exterior surface of a perfectly 
rough cone. Its centre is acted on by a force the direction of which always meets 
the axis of the cone at right angles and the intensity of which varies inversely as 
the cube of the distance from that axis. Prove that if the sphere be properly 
started the path described by its centre will meet every generating line of the cone 
on which it lies in the same angle. See the Sohuions of Cambridge Problems for 
1860, page 92. 

7. Every particle of a sphere of radius a, which is placed on a perfectly rough 



• These Examples are taken from the Examination Papers which have been 
set in the University and in the Colleges. 
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sphere of radius c, is attracted to a centre of force on the surface of the fixed sphere 
with a force varying inversely as the square of the distance ; if it be placed at the 
extremity of the diameter through the centre of force and be set rotating about that 
diameter and then slightly displaced, determine its motion ; and show that when it 
leaves the fixed sphere the distance of its centre from the centre of force is a root 
of the equation 20x-'»- 13(2c + a)x2+7a(2c + a)«=0. [Math. Tripos, 1867. 

8. A perfectly rough plane revolves uniformly about a vertical axis in its own 
plane with an angular velocity n, a sphere being placed in contact with the plane 
rolls on it under the action of gravity, find the motion. 

Take the axis of revolution as axis of z, and let the axis of x be fixed in the 
plane. Let a be the radius, m the mass of the sphere ; F, F* the firictions resolved 
parallel to the axes of x and z, and li the normal reaction. The motions of the axes 
(Art. 5) are given by ^i=0, 02=O> ^s^^'^* The equations of motion (Arts. 5, 10) are 
M = dr/ri(-an, i;=xn, w=dzldt, 

dujdt - vn = F//», dvldt + wn = Rlnit dwjdt = - ^ + F'lm, 

dutjdt - wwy= - F'alk^, d«y/dt + nw,=0, dwJdt^Fajl^. 

Since the point of contact has the same motion as the plane the geometrical 
equations are ii + aa;^=0, ir-aw^sO. Solving these equations we find that the 
sphere will not fall down. If the sphere start from relative rest at a point in the 
axis of X, we have v?z= -g tan* t { 1 - cos {nt cos t) } , where sin i = ,J\, The sphere 
will therefore never descend more than 5j7/n* below its original position. 

9. A perfectly rough vertical plane revolves with a uniform angular velocity ii 
about an axis perpendicular to itself, and also vrith a uniform angular velocity 
about a vertical axis in its own plane which meets the former axis. A heavy uni- 
form sphere of radius e is placed in contact with the plane ; prove that the position 
of its centre at any time t, will be determined by the equations 

7f ' - mH - 2iiz' = 0, Iz'" + 20 V + 2fi (f ' + 0«^ = 0, 

z denoting the distance of the centre from the horizontal plane through the hori- 
zontal axis of revolution, and ^ that from the plane through the two axes. 

Prove also that 7ti = 7cO + 2/a&, 7t; + 2/iAa=0, if a and h be the initial values of ^ 
and z, u and v those of d^jdt and dzjdt, 

10. A hoop ilGBF revolves about ilB its diameter as a fixed vertical axis. QP 
is a horizontal diameter of the same drcle, which is without mass and which is 
rigidly connected to the drcle ; DC is a smaller concentric hoop which can turn 
freely about OF as diameter. If 0, 0', w, w', be the greatest and least angular 
velocities about AB, OF respectively, prove that . 0' = (tf* - a/*. 

11. OAf OB, OC are the principal axes of a rigid body which is in motion 
about a fixed point 0. The axis OC has a constant inclination a to a line OZ 
fixed in space, and revolves with uniform angular velocity round it, and the 
axis OA always lies in the plane ZOC, Prove that the constraining couple has its 
axis coincident with OB, and that its moment is - (^ - C) Q* sin a cos a. 

12. A ring of wire, of radius c, rests on the top of a smooth fixed sphere of 
radius a, and is set rotating about the vertical diameter of the sphere with an 
angular velocity n. If the ring is slightly displaced, prove that the motion is 
unstable if nV is less than 2g (2a« -c*)^(a^-c^. [Math. Tripos, 1885. 

Since the ring is rigidly connected with the centre of the fixed sphere it may be 
regarded as a top having that point for vertex. The condition of stability for a 
top has been shown in Art. 212 to be Chi*'>4iAgl. Substituting the values of A 
and C for a ring the result follows at once. 

R. D. II. 12 
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CHAPTER VI. 

NATURE OF THE MOTION GIVEN BY LINEAR EQUATIONS 
AND THE CONDITIONS OF STABILITY. 

Linear Differential Equations, 

256. It has been shown in Chap. ill. that the problem of 
determining the small oscillations of a system about a state of 
steady motion is really the same as that of solving a corresponding 
system of linear differential equations. In that chapter the forces 
were assumed to have a potential, so that the differential equations 
had a certain symmetry which simplified the solution. We now 
propose to remove this restriction. Taking the differential equa- 
tions in their most general form, but still with constant coeflScients, 
we shall briefly discuss any peculiarities of their solution which 
appear to have dynamical applications. 

The chief object of this chapter is to determine the conditions 
that the undisturbed motion should be stable. This resolves 
itself into two questions (1) under what circumstances do positive 
powers of the time enter into the expressions for the co-ordinates, 
and what is the highest power which presents itself? (2) when 
the roots of the fundamental equation cannot be found, what 
conditions must be satisfied by the coeflScients of that equation 
that stability may be assured ? In order to make our remarks on 
these two questions intelligible it will be necessary to sum up a 
few propositions which belong rather to the theory of differential 
equations than to that of dynamics. The discussion of the first 
question begins therefore at Art. 268 though alluded to before 
that article. The second question will occupy the next section. 

257. Following the same notation as in Art. Ill, let 6, <^, &c. 
be the co-ordinates of the system. Let the system be moving in 
any known manner determined by 6=f{t), 6 = F(t), &c. We 
now suppose the system to be slightly disturbea from this state of 
motion. To discover the subsequent motion we put =f(t) -h x, 
(f) = F{t) 4- y, &c. These quantities a?, y, &c. are in the first in- 
stance very small because the disturbance is small. The quantities 

12—2 
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X, y, &c. are said to be small when it is possible to choose some 
quantity numerically greater than all of them which is such that 
its square can be neglected This quantity may be called the 
standard of reference for small quantities. 

258. To determine whether a:, y, &c. remain small, we substi- 
tute these new values of 6, <^, &c. in the equations of motion. 
Assuming, for the moment, that x^ y, &c. remain small we may 
neglect their squares, and thus the resulting equations will be 
linear. The coeflScients of x, dx/dt, d^x/dt^, y, dy/dt &c. in these 
equations may be either constants or functions of the time. Fol- 
lowing the definitions in Art. Ill, the undisturbed motion in the 
former case is said to be steady. 

259. We propose to consider first the case in which the system 
depends on two independent co-ordinates or (as it is sometimes 
called) has two degrees of freedom. This is a case which occurs 
very frequently, and as the results are comparatively simple it 
seems worthy of a separate discussion. We shall then proceed to 
the general case in which the system has any number of co- 
ordinates. 

260. Two degrees of fireedom. The equations of motion 
of a dynamical system perfonning its natural oscillations with two 
degrees of freedom may be written 

To solve these equations we put 

these suppositions evidently satisfying the first equation whatever 
V may be. Substituting in the second, and using the symbol S to 

represent -r. for the sake of brevity we find 

AS' + BS + C A'B^ + RB + C V=0. 

EB' + FB + O irB^-{-FS + G' 

This is an equation to find V in tenns of t. Since S enters 
into the determinant in the fourth power, the value of V when 
found will contain four arbitrary constants. Thence we find 
both X and y by means of the formulae given above. It will be 
observed that these require no operation to he perfoinned except 
differentiation. Thus, no matter how complicated V may be, the 
values of x and y readily follow. 

261. Let A(S) represent the determinant which is the operator 
on V. Then making A (S) = 0, we have a biquadratic to find S. 
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If the roots of this biquadratic are tWi, Tn,, m,, m^, wo know by the 
rules for solving diflferential equations that 

where Zj, Zj* ^3» L^, are the four arbitrary constants. 

If all the roots of the biquadratic are real and unequal, this is 
the proper expression to use for F. But it takes a variety of 
different forms when the biquadratic contains imaginary or equal 
roots. These however are described in the theory of differential 
equations, and will be summed up in Art. 264. 

262. Many degrees of fireedom. The equations which 
occur in Dynamics are in general all of the second order, but as 
this restriction is not necessary in what follows, we shall suppose 
the equations to contain differential coefficients of any order. 

Let there be n dependent variables represented by x, y, z, &c. 
and one independent variable represented by L If the symbol S 
represent differentiation with regard to t, the n equations to find 
a?, y, &c. may be written : 

/u(S)^+/i2(S)y+/i3(S)2r+...=0] 

A(S)a?+/«(S)y+/»(S)i!^4-...=0> (1). 

• •• ••• ••• ••• "^ ^y 

To solve these, we use the analogy which exists between the 
rules for combining symbols of differentiation and those of common 
algebra. Omitting for the moment any one equation, say the first, 
and proceeding to solve the remaining w — 1 equations by the rules 
of common algebra, we find the ratios 

111 

^=^-my=^-7F^^ = &c•='^• (2), 



where each of the equalities has been put equal to K Here we 
have used the letter I to stand for the minors of the determinant 



A(S) = 



/u («),/« (S),/„(S),.. . 

A (S). /a (8), /«(&),.. . 



(3). 



The suffix of the letter I indicates the number of the column 
in which the constituent of the omitted equation lies whose minor 
is required. 

Substituting these values of x, y, z, &c. in the equation pre- 
viously omitted, we obtain 

A(S)F=0 (4). 

This is an equation to determine a single quantity F as a 
function of t. We may call V the type of the soluHwi, Supposing 
this equation to be solved by the usual rules, the values of x, y, z, 
&c. are found by equations (2). Thus we have 

^ = /i(S)F, y = /a(8)F,&c (5). 
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These operators, I^ (8), I^ (S), &c., are all integral and rational 
functions of 8 ; so that when V is once known, all the other opera- 
tions necessary for the complete solution of the equations are 
reduced to the one operation of continued diflferentiation. 

263. This arrangement of the solution of the differential 
equations (1) has the advantage of expressing the results by means 
of integral and rational functions of the symbol 8. In practice, 
this will be found to introduce a ^eat simplification into the 
solution. The tj^pe V can always be immediately written down by 
the usual rules for solving equation (4). It is sometimes very 
complicated, and in such cases it is very convenient to be able 
to deduce the forms of x, y, Zy &c. without having to perform 
any inverse operation. 

264. IHffamnt tjrpes of tb« aolatioii. If the roots of the determinantal 
equation A (d)=0 be mj, m,, Aq, the type V is known to be 

r=Litf'"'^+L,<r'»«^+ (6), 

where L^ Lj, <S:c. are arbitrary constants. When a pair of imaginary roots of the 
form rdtzpj^-l ocoors we replace the two corresponding imaginary exponentials 

bytheterms V = e^ {L cob pt + M sin pt) (7). 

If eqoal roots occur, the valne of V thus given has no longer the full number of 
constants. Supposing that we have a roots each equal to m, the type of the solution 
which depends on these roots is 

F=(Lo + Lx«+...+^a-i<*"^)«'*' (®) 

where the L's are a arbitrary constants. This may be put into the form 

H'"^''^l^-^'"-'^^''' <''• 

If we have a equal pairs of imaginary roots of the form r^p J -i we replace 
the a pairs of terms by 

e*^(/ioC08pf + 3foSin|)<) + ^e*^(LiCos|)« + il/iSinpt) + &c (10). 

Here, if we please, we may replace the differentiation with regard to r by a differen- 
tiation with regard to p. 

The peculiarity of the case of equal roots is the presence of terms containing 
some power of t as a factor. The occurrence of a equal roots in general indicates 
the presence of terms containing all the integral powers of t up to f*"^. 

265. In order to deduce the corresponding values of x, y, &q, from these types, 
we shall have, in the absence of equal roots, to operate with some integral and 
rational function of d such as 1 (d) on an exponential real or imaginaiy. 

I. We have the theorem I («) e^=I{m) ^, 

so that when the roots of the equation A (d)=0 are all real and unequal we have 

immediately x = l^l^ (m,) e^^^ + LjZj (»*,) c"*«^ + Ac, 

II. If X be any function of t, we have the theorem I(d)e^^X=e*^I{S+r)X^ 
so that when a pair of imaginary roots occurs, and we have to operate on the 
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product of a real exponential and a sine or cosine, we can immediately remove the 
real exponential, and reduce the operator to that of continued differentiation of the 
sine or cosine. 

in. We have the theorem / (5*) sin mt =/( - m') sin mt. 

Hence if we have to operate with F{d}t we arrange the operator in the form 
tpiS*) + 9x1^(3^). We then have F {3) Buimt=tf> (- m*j an mt + xf^ {- m^ moosnU, 

266. When the determinantal equation A(d)=0 has equal roots we have to 
operate on expressions which contain some powers of t. But since the operators 
dfdt and didm or d/dr are independent we may use the theorem 

I(«)^«««=i-{Z(m)««'j. 
dmr dnr 

Thus when the equation A (d)=0 has a roots each equal to m we may write the 
solution given by equations (5) and (9) of Arts. 262, 264 in the form 

y==Xo[I,(m)««<]+L,^[I,(m)e»^] + ... + L^_l£-"i[I,(m^ 

267. Ex. 1. If there be two roots of the determinantal equation A (d) =0 each 
equal to m, show by an actual comparison of the several terms that we have the 
same solutions for x, y^ Ac. whether we use as operators the minors of the first or 
the minors of any other row of the determinant A (d). 

Ex. 2. The values of x, y, Ac are obtained from V by operating with certain 
functions of d, viz. I^ (d), J, (d), <fec. If instead of these operators we use fil^ (d), 
/i/3(d), <fec. where /x is some function of 9 such as fi=f{8), show that the effect is 
merely to alter the arbitrary constants Lq, L^, <fec. Thence show that the solutions 
are the same, whether there be equal roots or not, whatever set of first minors of 
A (8) are used as operators. 

268. An Indeterminate Case. If the roots of the deter- 
minantal equation A (S) = are mi, m,, &c. we have shown that the 
values of x, y, &c. are given by 

x = XLIi(m)€^, y==l,Ll2(m)e^, &c. 

But we see at once that there is a ca^e of failure. If one of the 
roots of the equation A (8) = makes all the minors, /i (m), /, (m), 
&c. equal to zero, the solution becomes incomplete, for then one of 
the constants called L disappears from the solution. If all the 
minors of only one row vanished, we could find the values of 
w, y, z, &c. by choosing as our operators the minors of some other 
row. But this cannot be done if all the minors of all the rows are 
zero. 

269. We shall now prove that this indeterminate case cannot occur unless the 
determinantal equation A(d) sO has equal roots. To show this, we differentiate 
equation (3) of Art. 262. We find 
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where the letter I stands for the minor of that constituent of the determinant A (b) 
which is indicated by the suffix. We notice that the right>hand side of this equa- 
tion vanishes when all the first minors are zero. Thus the equation A (d)=0 must 
have at least two equal roots. In the same way, if the second minors are all zero 
also, any first minor has two equal roots, and therefore the original equation has 
three equal roots, and so on. 

270. We may notice two obvious results. (1) If all the first minors of a 
determinant have a root a times, the determinant has the root a + 1 times at least. 
(2) If a determinant have r equal roots, and all its first, second, dto. minors vanish 
for these roots, then each of the first minors has the equal root r - 1 times, each of 
the second minors r - 2 times, and so on. 

271. Let us consider, as an example, Lagrange's determinant 
to find the periods of the small oscillations of a system about a 
position of equilibrium, Art. 57. Suppose this determinant has 
two equal roots, then by Art. 266, we might expect that each 
co-ordinate of the system would contain a term of the form 
{A + Bt) e^. Thus the amplitude of the oscillation will contain 
powers of the time. 

By Art. 61 we know that every first minor of Lagrange's 
determinant also contains this root, so that the solution given by 
Art. 266 fails. Accordingly we shall find in Art. 273 that the 
solution does not contain any powers of the time, but that the 
independent constants arrange themselves in another manner 
whicn may be conveniently represented by using a double type of 
solution. See also Art. 281. 

272. We may now consider the following general problem : — 

Let the detenninant A (8) have a roots each equal to m. Let ^ of 
these roots make every first minor of ^ (S) equal to zero. Let y of 
these last m>ake every second minor equal to zero, and so an. It w 
required to state the general form of the solution and to explain how 
the a constants in that solution are to be found. 

Solution with a single type. First, let us consider the a 
roots which are equal to m. It has been proved in Art. 266, that 
the part of the solution which depends on these may be written in 
the form 

with similar expressions for y, z^ &c. 

If these first minors are finite, these formulas contain powers 
of t from iP to ^"i, and thus supply the a constants which oelong 
to the a equal roots. If the firat minors have )8 roots equal to wi, 
ii {m)y I^{m\ &c., and their differential coefficients up to the 
()8 — l)th are all zero. In this case the powers of t extend only 
to t*~^~^, and thus these formulae do not supply the full number 
of constants. 
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When all the first minors have the root a times and all the 
second minors have the root )8 times, we know by Art. 270 that 
a — )8 — 1 cannot be negative. 

273. Solution with a double type. To find the proper 
forms for x, y, &c. when the first minors are all zero, we return to 
the analogy between operations and quantities alluded to in Art. 
262. We now reject any two of the equations (1), say the first 
two. Solving the remaining n — 2 equations we can express all 
the co-ordinates z^ u &c. in terms of x and y, thus obtaining a 
series of equations of the form 

where the functional symbols are really second minors of the 
determinant A (8). We now substitute these expressions for z, 
u, &c. in the two omitted equations. These two equations will be 
satisfied provided x and y have any values which make I(S)x = 
and I (S)y = 0, where / (S) is any first minor of A (S). 

We notice also that these two equations are satisfied by the 
separate parts of these values of z, u, &c. which arise from x and 
from y. We may therefore arrange the solution so as to find 
these two parts separatelv, and then finally add the results. The 
following arrangement will be found convenient in practice. 

When the first minors are all zero, reject some one of the given 
differential equations (1), say the first. We have now n — 1 equa- 
tions to determine the n co-ordinates. Putting y = in these 
equations we find x, z, &c. in terms of a single type f, where f 
satisfies the equation /j (8) f = 0. Here /j represents the minor of 
the second constituent of the first line of the determinant A (8). 
We write the solution thus found in the form 

where the operators are the second minors of the constituents in 
the first two lines of A (8). Next, putting x^O instead of y 
in the equations after the first, we obtain another solution, by 
which X, z, &c. are expressed in terms of another single type rj. 
Here rj satisfies the equation /i (8) 17 = 0, where /i is the minor of 
the first constituent of the first line of A (8). We write the solu- 
tion thus found in the form 

a? = 0, y = Ji2(S)v» ^ = «/i3 (8) 17, &c. 

Adding these two solutions together, we have the following values 
of X, y, z, &c. 

^ = «/ii(8) f, y = Ju (8) 17, z = J^ (8) f + «/"i3 (8) 17, &c. 

These evidently satisfy all the equations except the one rcjected. 
But this equation also is satisfied because by hypothesis we take 
those parts only of these solutions which make all the first minors 
equal to zero. 
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The types f, 17 are the same exponentials but with diflferent 
constants, the operators also are diflferent. Suppose for example 
the determinant A (B) had two roots only equal to m and that 
these make every first minor of A (S) equal to zero. The terms of 
X, y, z &c. which depend on the roots other than m are found each 
from its own exponential by the rule given in Art. 262 for a single 
type. The terms of ar, y, z &c. which depend on the root m are 
found by putting ^ = Lie^, ri=^L^^^ where L^ and L^ are two 
diflferent arbitrary constanta The portions of the solution due to 
these are respectively 

a: = iit/„(7M)e^, y = 0, z=^LiJn{m)(^^y&,c, 

a; = 0, y^LiJuirn^e"^, 2: = Zj«/"ij(m)e"^,&c. 

where Jab is a second minor which may be deduced from A (S) by 
rejecting the ath and 6th columns ana the two first rows, giving 
the second minor thus left its proper sign. The suflSx 2 occurs in 
every J in the first line and the sufl&x 1 in every J in the second. 
The complete solution due to the root m is the sum of these two 
partial solutions. We notice that the two arbitrary constants 
Zi, Z, so enter into the values of x, y, z &c. that the exponential 
e^ is accompanied by two arbitrary constants instead of one and 
these are not separated by the presence of powers of t 

274. If the minors which the types ^ and 17 are to satisfy 
contain the root B = m, fi times, we have therefore 

The corresponding values of x, y, &c. are found by substitution, 
and may be written in the form 

with similar expressions for y, &c. 

The peculiarity of the solutions which are derived from the 
double type f , 17 is that the corresponding terms in the expressions 
for X and y Imve independent constants. 

If the second minors which form the operators are all finite, 
these formulae contain powers of t up to t^^^ and supply 2)8 con- 
stants. But if these second minors contain 7 roots equal to tn, 
the powers of t extend only to t^^y^, and thus the full number of 
constants has not been found. 

275. Bolntioii witli a tripu tsrp«. Thirdly, we have to find the solution when 
the second minors are zero as weU as the first minors. In this case the solution 
just found becomes again insufficient. To determine the proper forms of x, y, z, &c. 
we now reject any three of the di£Ferential equations (1) of Art. 262, and proceed 
as before. We thus have n-8 equations to find the n co-ordinate. We see at 
once that we can express all the co-ordinates in terms of any three we please, say 
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X, y, z. We thus have three times as many arbitrary constants as there are roots 
equal to m. 

In the same way as before we can express the solution in terms of a triple type 
if Vi ^* Patting y and z equal to zero, we find the remaining oo-ordinates, viz. 
X, u, &o. in terms of a single type |. Patting x and z equal to zero (instead of y 
and z) in these n - 8 equations we obtain a second solution depending on another 
single type 17. Lastly, putting x and y equal to zero we obtain a third solution 
depending on f. Adding together these three solutions we find that all the oo- 
ordinates may be expressed by means of operators which are really third minors of 
the determinant A (d). The subjects of operation are the three independent 
functions (, 17, f. These are such that if I (d) be any of the second minors of the 
constituents of the three omitted equations l(d)|=0, I (5) 17=0, 1(d) ^=0. If 
these contain the root d=m, 7 times, each of the three (, 77, ^ wiU be expressed by 

a series of the form {KQ+Kj-b...+K ^^f^'^) e"", 

but with independent constants. 

276. TlM nniBlMr of eonatants. Each of the sets of values of x, y, <&o. given 
in Arts. (272), (273), and (275) is, of course, a solution. The complete solution is 
really the sum of these partial solutions, provided it has the proper number of 
constants. We appear, however, to have too many constants. We must therefore 
examine these, and determine what terms are absolutely zero and what terms are 
repeated in the several partial solutions. 

We begin with the solution derived from the type F, Art. (272), by the help of 
the first minors. Since the first minors have p roots each equal to m, the first p 
terms of each of the expressions for x, y, &o, are easily seen to be zero. Consider 
the solution derived from any term L^., where k lies between /3 - 1 and 2/3. In the 
case of the variables x and y they are expressions of the form 

(^o+A«+-.+^^.p<*"^«*^. 

All these are evidently included amongst the terms derived from {, 17 by the help 
of the second minors. The corresponding terms in 2, u, <fec. must be related to the 
terms in x, y by the formula given in Art. (273), and are therefore also included in 
the series derived from (, 17. Lastly, consider the solution derived from the terms 

from L^^ to L -. They include powers of t from t^ to t*"^~^. These a- 28 
Zp <* ^ 1 

terms are not included in the terms derived from ( and 17, and they supply a -2(3 
arbitraiy constants. 

Secondly, we turn our attention to the solution derived from the double type 
(, If by the help of the second minors (Arts. 273 and 274). Each of these second 
minors has 7 roots each equal to m ; hence, by the same reasoning as before, the 
first 7 terms of the series for x and y are zero, and the highest power o{ tiap-l^y 
instead of /3- 1. In consequence of this, the terms of the series derived from the 
single type F, and not included in those derived from the double type (, 17, now 
extend their powers of t from e^'Y to t*"^"^. There are therefore a - 2/9+7 such 
terms instead of a - 2/3. 

The same reasoning applies to all the other partial solutions derived from the 
triple and higher types. We therefore conclude that the partial solution derived 
from a tingle type by operating with the first minors of the first row of the fundamental 
determinant supplies a - 2/3 + 7 terms not included in the solutions which follow. 
These wpply as many arbitrary constants. The partial solution derived from a 
double type by operating with the second minors of the two first rows of the funda- 
mental determinant tupplies /3 - 27+ d terms not included in the solutions which follow. 
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These supply twice as many constants. The partial solution derived from a triple 
type by operating with the third minors of the three first rows supplies y - 2d + e terms 
and thrice as many constants, and so on. 

Thus suppose (for exan^le) the fourth minors are not all zero ; the number of 
constants supplied by each of the several partial solutions is indicated by the terms of 
the series (a-2/3 + 7) + 2(/3-2i7 + 3) + 3 (7-2«) + 45. 

If none of the terms of this series are negative, we have obtained a series of 
partial solntions containing the proper number of constants. This point we now 
proceed to discnss. 

277. If a determinant contain the root jnst a times, if the first minors of the 
two first oonstitaents of the two first rows contain the root just p times, if the second 
minor of these four constituents contain the root jnst y times, then a -2/9 +7 is 
positive. 

To prove this, let A be the determinant, In I^t J^ J^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^^ minors, Aj 
the second minor. Then we know that AAj=I| J|-l2<^i. The left-hand side 
contains the root jnst a +7 times, the right-hand side contains the root at least 2/3 
times. Hence a -h 7 - 2/3 is positive. 

In the same way we may show, on similar suppositions, that /3 - 27-!- d is positive, 
and so on. 

278. Example. Solve the differential equations 

(«-l)«(«-H)x-(3-l)(5-2)y-|-(5-l)«=0 
8(3-l)««-(«-l)(3-8)y + 2(5-l)« = -. 
(5-l)«»-|-(3-l)y-l-(«-l)«=0, 

The fundamental determinant (Art. 262) is A ($) = - (d ~ 1)^. This determinant 
(Art. 271) has six equal roots (a =6), every first minor has the root three times 
(/3=:3), and every second minor has the root once (7=!). The part of the solution 
depending on a single type (Art. 276) will supply a -2/3 + 7 (i.e. one) constants. 
These accompany the highest powers of t which occur in the type, one constant for 
each power (Art. 272). The part of the solution depending on a double type will 
supply 2{fi-2y) (i.e. two) constants. These accompany the highest powers of ( 
which occur in this type, two constants to each power. The part of the solution 
depending on a triple type will supply 87 (i.e. three) constants which again accom- 
pany the highest powers of t, three constants to each power. To obtain the full 
number of constants it is necessary in this example to retain only the one highest 
power of t which occurs in each type. 

The single type is (=(<feo. -hilt*) «* by Art. 264. Taking the minors of the first 
row of A (3) we have by Art 262 «=- (a-l)»f, y- - («- l)»f, « = «(«- 1)'^ 

To find the part of the solution which depends on a double type we reject the 
first equation (Art. 278). Putting x=0 we find y = (d-l){f z=~(9-l)^ where 
(5-l)»e=0. Putting y=0 we find «=(«-!) i|, «=-(«-l)«i| where («-l)»i7=0. 
The double type is therefore ^= (&c, + Bt^ e*, 77= (cftc. + Ct^ e*. The values of the 
co-ordinates are x=(« - 1) 17, y = (d - 1) (, «= - (3 - 1) f - (5 - l)'i|. 

To find the part of the solution which depends on>a triple type we reject the two 
first equations (Art. 275). The three partial solutions are then first, a;=0, y=0, 
z=D€*\ secondly, as=0, y=Ee^, z=0, thirdly, x^Ftf, y=0, 2=0. The sum of 
these is the solution derived from a triple type. 

Adding up the solutions which are derived from all the different types and sim- 
plifying the constants we have 

x=:{F+Ct+At*)^, y^{E+Bt+At^)e*, z={D^Bt^A{t^+2t)} e*. 
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279. Conversely, ntppose it U given that we have such a solution as that described 
in Art, 276, let us enquire what minors must be zero. 

Let it be given that the solution contains terms depending on a triple type con- 
taining (7-I) powers of t accompanied by independent constants in some three 
co-ordinates. Pntting any two of these co-ordinates equal to zero the differential 
equations are satisfied by a solution depending on a single type. Thus we have 
n equations containing n - 2 co-ordinates all' satisfied by values of the co-ordinates 
which contain powers of t up to the (7 - l)th. This shows that all the second 
minors which can be formed from these equations must be zero and each of these 
minors must contain the root 7 times. 

From this we infer by Art. 270 that every first minor must contain the root 7+ 1 
times. But let us suppose that the given solution contains also terms derived from 
a double type which have powers of t extending up to the (/S - 7 - l)th with inde- 
pendent constants in some two of the co-ordinates. Reasoning in the same way as 
before, we see that every first minor must have the root 03 - 7 - 1) times. These 
must be in addition to the 7 -)- 1 roots already counted, because we may regard the 
given solutions derived from the double and triple types as solutions which depend 
on unequal roots and then make these roots become equal in the limit. It follows 
therefore that every first minor has the root /3 times. 

We now infer by Art. 270 that the determinant (4) of Art. 261 must have the 
root /3 - 1 times. But if the given solution also contains terms derived from a 
single type with powers of t extending to the (a-/3~ l)th, we deduce by the pre- 
ceding reasoning that the determinant (4) must have the root a times. 

280. We may notice as a corollary of this theory that the solution cannot contain 
terms in which the high powers of t depend on a larger type than the low powers 
of t. For example, if the term re** occur accompanied by k independent con- 
stants, this term must be part of a solution derived from a kih type. It follows 
that all the lower powers of t which multiply the same exponential will be part of 
the same type and must be accompanied by at least k independent constants. 

281. Condition that all powers of t are absent. In some 
dynamical problems it is well known that, though the fundamental 
determinant has a equal roots, yet there are no terms in the solution 
with powers of t. We may now determine the conditions that this 
may occur. 

We see by Art. 272 that, unless every first minor has the root 
a — 1 times at least, a solution can be deduced from the first minors 
which has some power of t greater than zero in the coefficient. 
Again, unless every second minor has the root a — 2 times at least, 
a solution can be deduced from the second minors with some power 
of t in the coefficient. On the whole, we infer that when a eqtud 
roots occur in th^ determinant, and the terms in the solution with t 
as a factor are to he absent, it is necessary as well as sufficient that 
all the first, second, <kc. minors up to the (a — 1)^A should he zero. 

282. Dynamical Meaning of the T3n;>e8. We shall now 
consider how the three different types of solution given in Art. 264 
indicate different kinds of motion. Let us begin with a real root. 
In this case every co-ordinate has a term of the form M(^. If m 
he positive this term will become greater as time goes on, and the 
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system will therefore depart widely from its undisturbed state, 
and our equations will represent only the manner in which the 
system begins its travels. Ifm he negative this term will gradually 
dwindle away and the motion will finally depend on the other 
terms in the solution. 

Similar remarks apply whenever we have a real exponential 
whether multiplied by a trigonometrical function or not. We may 
therefore state as a general principle, subject to some reservations 
in the case of equal roots which will be presently mentioned, that 
the necessary and sufficient conditions of stability are that the real 
roots and the real parts of the imaginary roots should be all 
negative or zero, A simple rule to determine whether this is the 
case or not will be given in another section of this chapter. 

283. Effect of equal roots on stability. When there are 
equal roots in the determinantal equation we have seen that the 
solution in general has terms which contain powers of ^ as a factor. 
The important question for us to determine is the eflfect of these 
terms on the stability of the system. If m be positive the presence 
of a term Mi^e^^ will of course make the system unstable. But if m 
be negative, this term can never be numerically greater than 

Jtf f — j . If m be very small the initial increase of the term may 

make the values of x^ y, &c. become large, and the motion cannot 
be regarded as a small oscillation. But if the system be not so 

disturbed that Jff—j is large, the term will ultimately disappear 

and the motion may be regarded as stabla If m be wholly 
imaginary and equal to n*J — 1, this term will take the form 
iflsmnt and will of course cause the system to be unstable. 

ThtLS equal roots do not disturb the stahility if their real parts 
are negative, but do render ike system unstable %f their real parts 
are zero or positive, 

284. It is clear from this that the whole character of the 
motion depends on the nature of the roots of the determinantal 
equation A(S) = 0. If we can solve this equation and find the 
roots, we of course know immediately the nature of the motion. 
But if this cannot be done we must have recourse to the theory 
of equations to determine whether the roots are real or imaginary, 
and whether any roots are equal or not. The theorems of Fourier 
and Sturm will be of use in the equations of the higher orders, but 
in many dynamical problems we nave only to deal with two co- 
ordinates, and we have therefore to examine the roots of the 
biquadratic in Art. 260. 

Rules by which the analysis of a biquadratic is made to depend 
on the solution of a cubic are given in most treatises on the 
theory of equations ; but as this form is not convenient in prac- 
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tice, a short analysis will be given here for reference. The criteria 
of the nature of the roots of the biquadratic are very conveniently 
summed up in Art. 68 of the Theory of Equations by Bumside and 
Panton, 1886. 

285. Analysis of a Mqnadratlo. Let the biquadratic be 

ox* + 46x» + 6<»' + 4Ac + « = 0, 

80 that the invariants are /= ae - 46<i + 8c', and J=ace + 2bcd - ad? - eh^ - c^. This 
last may also be written as a determinant. It will generally be found convenient 
to clear the equation of the second term. Let the equation so transformed be 

a^ - 2aH|« + aG| - aF= 0. 

where a^H =S(lj^-ac) and a^O = 4 (2fc* - Sabc + a^ . By using the invariants or by 
actual transformation it is easy to see that 

1= ia»H - a»F and J= ^a^H^ - ^a^Q'^ - ^alH. 

Let A be the discriminant, i.o. A=i^-27«P, then it is proved in all books on 
the theory of equations that if A is negative and not zero, the biquadratic has two 
real and two imaginary roots. If A is positive and not zero the roots are either all 
real or all imaginary. 

Usually we can distinguish between these two cases by ascertaining if the bi- 
quadratic has or has not a real root. Thus if a and e have opposite signs, one root 
is real and therefore all the roots are real. In any case we can use the following 
criterion. Having cleared the given biquadratic of the second term we may write 
the resulting equation in the form (^- ff)^+ 0^=K, 

U S^ he the arithmetic mean of the nth powers of the roots, we have by 
Newton's theorem on the sums of powers, Si=0, S2=H, 45,= -30 and K=S^ - S^K 
If all the roots are real we have S^ positive and by a known theorem in "in- 
equalities " ^4 is greater than fif,'. Henoa H and K ar e bot h positive. If all the 
roots are imaginary, let them her:^p^ -1 and -r^q ij -1. Then 

i:=54-5,«=J(p»-gV-2r»(i>»+g»). 

If H is positive or sero we see that K is negative. The criterion may therefore be 
stated thus. If H and K are both positive the four roots are real. If either i$ 
negative or zero the four roott are imaginary. 

If the discriminant A is zero but I and J not zerot it is known that the biquad- 
ratic has two roots equal. If two of the roots are real and equal and the other two 
imaginary we see (by putting g =0) that if H is positive or zero, K must be negative. 
The criterion therefore is, IfH and K are both positive aU the roots are real, ifHor 
K is negative or zero, two roots are real and two are imaginary. If G is zero, there 
are then two pairs of equal roots. In this case K is zero and these roots are all 
real if H is positive, all imaginary if H is negative. 

Lastly let the discriminant A be zero and also both I and J zero. The biquad- 
ratic has three roots equal and therefore all the roots are equal. If H is also zero 
the fonr roots are all equal and real. 

Ex. If the discriminant of a biquadratic be positive, clear the equation of the 
term containing the third power in the usual manner, and then arbitrarily erase the 
term containing the first power. If both the roots of the quadratic thus formed be 
real and the sum of the roots be positive, then all the four roots of the biquadratic 
are real If either contingency fail the four roots are imaginary. 
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Conditions of Stability. 

286. It has been shown that the determination of the oscilla- 
tion of a system can be reduced to the sohition of a certain 
determinantal equation, which has been represented in Art. 262, 
by A=/(8) = 0. In many cases it is impracticable to solve this 
equation and therefore the motion cannot be properly found. If 
however we only wish to ascertain whether the position of equili- 
brium or the steady motion about which the system is in oscillation 
is stable or unstable we may proceed without solving the equation. 

It is clear fix)m Art. 282 that the conditions of stability are 
that the real roots and the real parts of the imaginary roots should 
all be negative. It is now proposed to investigate a method to 
decide whether the roots are of this character or not. 

287. Taking first the case of a biquadratic ; let the equaticm 
to be considered be 

f(z) = az* + b2^+cz^-hdz + e = 0, 

where we have written z for S. Let us form that symmetrical 
fimction of the roots which is the product of the sums of the roots 
taken two and two. If this be called X/a', we find* 

X = 6cci!-(Mp-e6« = i 2a b c 

b d 
c d 2e 

It will be convenient to consider first the case in which X is 
finite. Suppose we know the roots to be imaginary, say OL±pJ — \^ 
and )8 ± gr J~l. Then 

XIa' = 4a/3 {(« + /S)» + (p + qf] {(a + /3)« + (p - ?)»}. 

* The yalue of X may be fonnd in several ways more or less elementary. If 
we sabstitute z=E±Z in the given biqoadratic and equate to zero the even and 
odd powers of Z, we have 

(iaE + 6) Z» + (4a£» + 86£« + 2cE + d)Z = 0\' 

Bejeoting the root Z=0 and eliminating Z we have 

eia*E^-\- + 6c<l-ad«-e6»=0, 

where only the first and last terms of the equation are retained, the others not 
being required for our present purpose. Since z=E±Z it is clear that each value 
of E is the arithmetic mean of two values of z. We have an equation of the sixth 
degree to find E because there are six ways of combining the four roots of the 
biquadratic two and two. The product of the roots of the equation in E may be 
deduced in the usual manner from the first and last terms, and thence the value 
of iC is seen to be that given in the text. 

If we eliminated E we should obtain an equation in Z whose roots are the 
arithmetic means of the differences of the roots of the given equation taken two 
and two. If we put 4Z'=^, we obtain by an easy process the equation whose roots 
are the squares of the differences of the roots of the given equation f{z=0). 
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Thus, a^ always takes the sign of Xja, and a + /3 always takes the 
si^ of — 6/a. The signs of both a and ^ can therefore be deter- 
mined ; and if a, 6, X have the same sign, the real parts of the 
roots are all negative. 

Suppose, next, that two of the roots are real and two imagi- 
nary. Writing q' J — l for q, so that the roots are OL±pJ — l and 
/3 ± j', we find 

X/a* = 4a)8 {[(a + /S^ +^ - q^'f + 4pV*l. 

Just as before, oljS takes the sign of X/a, and oi + /3 takes the sign 
of — b/a. Also, y8* — q^ takes the sign of the last term e/a of the 
biquadratic. This determines whether ^ is numerically greater or 
less than q\ If, then, a, 6, e, and X have the same sign, the real 
roots and the real parts of the imaginary roots are all negative. 

Lastly, suppose the roots to be all real. Then, if all the 
coefficients are positive, we know, by Descartes' rule, that the 
i-oots must be all negative, and the coefficients cannot be all posi- 
tive unless all the roots are negative. In this case, since X is the 
product of the sums of the roots taken two and two, it is clear that 
X/a will be positive. 

Whatever the nature of the roots may be, yet if the real roots 
and the real parts of the imaginary roots are negative, the biquad- 
ratic must be the product of quadratic factors all whose terms are 
positive. It is therefore necessary for stability that every coeffi- 
cient of the biquadratic should have the same sign. It is also 
clear that no coefficient of the equation can be zero unless either 
some real root is zero or two of the imaginary roots are equal and 
opposite. 

Summing up the several results which have just been proved, 
we conclude that if X and e are finite, the necessary and sufficient 
conditions that the real roots and the real parts of the imaginary 
roots should be negative are that every coefficient of the biquadratic 
and also X should have the same sign. 

288. The case in which X = does not present any difficulty. 
It follows from the definition of X, that if X vanishes two of the 
roots must be equal with opposite signs, and conversely if two 
roots are equal with opposite signs X must vanish. Writing 
"Z ior z in the biquadratic and subtracting the result thus 
obtained from the original equation we find bs^ + dz = 0. The 

equal and opposite roots are therefore given hy z=^±J — d/b. If 
b and d have opposite signs these roots are real, one being positive 
and one negative. If b and d have the same sign, they are a pair 
of imaginary roots with the real parts zero. 

The sum of the other two roots is equal to — 6/a and their 
product is be/ad. We therefore conclude that i/ X = 0, the real 
roots and the real parts of the imaginary roots will be negative 

R. D. II. 13 
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GT zero, if every coefficient of the biquadratic is finite and ha^ the 
same sign. 

289. If either a or e vanishes, the biquadratic reduces to a 
cubic, see note to Art. 105. Putting e zero, we have 

X/a^d = 6c — ad. 

If the coefficients have all the same sign it is easy to see that 
it is necessary for stability that be — ad should be positive or zero. 

If a and e be not zero and one of the two 6, d vanish, the other 
must vanish also, for otherwise X could not have the same sign as 
a. In this case X vanishes, and the biquadratic reduces to the 
quadratic az^-^-cz^ + e^O. 

As this equation admits of an easy solution, no difficulty can 
arise in practice from this case. It is necessary for stability that 
the roots of the quadratic should be real and negative. The con- 
ditions for this are, firstly the coefficients a, c, e, must all have the 
same sign, secondly that c^ > 4a€. 

290. Equation of the nth degree. When the degree of 
the equation is higher than a biquadratic the conditions of stability 
become more numerous. A very simple rule will now be proved 
by which these conditions can be calculated as quickly as they can 
be written down. Besides this we propose to give an extension of 
this rule by which we may determine how m/iny roots there are, 
real or imaginary, which have their real parts positive. If there 
be no such roots the conditions of stability are supposed to be 
satisfied. The number of roots with their real parts equal to zero 
is also found. 

291. To discover this rule we have recourse to a theorem of Cauchy. Let 
z=x-\-yJ -I be any root, and let us regard x and y as co-ordinates of a point 
referred to rectangular axes. Sabstitnte for z and let 

Let any point whose co-ordinates are such that P and Q both vanish be caUed a 
radical point. Describe any contour, and let a point move round this contour in the 
positive direction, and notice how often PjQ passes through the value zero and 
changes its sign. Suppose it changes a times from + to - and p times from - to 
+ . Then Cauchy asserts that the number of radical points within the contour is 
i (a - /3). It is however necessary that no radical point should lie on the contour. 

Let us choose as our contour the infinite semicircle which bounds space on the 
positive side of the axis of y. Let us first travel from y=-ao to y=+ao along 

the circumference. If /W=JPo«*+JPi«*"^+...+J>n W» 

we have, changing to polar co-ordinates, 

/(*) =JPo'^ (cos ne + sin nO J ^) + .., 

Hence P =jPoT* cos nS +jpjf^-^ cos (n - 1) ^ + . . .1 .f.. 

Q=i>o^8inn^+Pif*-isin(n-l)^+...J ^ '' 

In the limit since r is infinite P/Q~cot nB, 
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P/Qvanishes when^=±- J, ±-^, *-„ (A). 

' n2n2n2 *' 

P/Q is infinite when ^=0, ±--J, ±- J (B). 

The yalnes of ^ in series (B), it will be noticed, separate those in series (A). 

When $ is small and very little greater than zero, P/Q is positive and therefore 
changes sign from + to - at every one of the values of ^ in series (A). If there- 
fore n be even there will be n changes of sign. 

If n be odd there will be n - 1 changes of sign excluding ^= :t Jt, in this case 
P/Q is positive when ^ is a little less than ^t and negative when ^ is a little greater 
than i T, but this result will not be wanted in the sequel. 

Let us now travel along the axis of y, still in the positive direction round the 
contour, viz. from y= + oo to y=-oo. Substituting z—X'{'yJ^-i in (1) and 
remembering that x=Q along the axis of y, we have, when n is even, 

-P=P*-J»»-sy*+JP«-42^-... + (-l)*'*JPoy" ) (3). 

. _P_ yoy*-j>8y** -'+... ,.v 

Let e be the excess of the number of changes of sign from - to + over that 
from + to - in this expression as we travel from y= +ao to y= -oo , then by 
Cauohy*s theorem the whole number of radical points on the positive side of the 
axis of y IB i{n+e). This of course expresses the number of roots which have 
their real parts positive. 

292. To count these changes of sign we use Sturm*s theorem. Taking 

/i(y)=Poy*-JPi^'*"'+... ) ^5j 

we perform the process of finding the greatest common measure of /^ (y) and /, {y), 
changing the sign of each remainder as it is obtained. Let the series of modified 
remainders thus obtained be /, (y), f^ (y), Ao. Then, as in Sturm's theorem, we 
may show that when any one of these functions vanishes the two on each side have 
opposite signs. It also foUows that no two successive functions can vanish unless 
/i (y) and/, iy) have a common factor. This exception will be considered presently. 

Taking then the functions /| (y), /, (y), &o., using them, as in Sturm's theorem, 
we see that no change of sign can be lost or gained except at one end of the series. 
Now the last is a constant and cannot change sign, hence changes of sign can be 
gained or lost only by the vanishing of the function /^ (y) at the beginning of the 
series. 

Consider now the beginning of the series of functions f^ (y), /, (y), Ac, and 
using them in Sturm's manner let y proceed from + oo to - oo . We see that a 
change of sign is lost when the first two change from unlike to like signs, i.e. when 
the ratio of /^ iy) to /, (y) changes from - to + . In the same way a change of 
sign is gained when the ratio changes from + to - . Hence e is equal to the 
number of variations or changes of sign lost in the series as we travel from y = + oo 

tOy= -00. 

293. When y=:tao we need only consider the coefficients of the highest 
powers in the series of functions /, (y), /, (y), <fec. Let these coefficients when y is 
positive be called j>o> Pi* ^s* ^4* ^^' 

13—2 
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When y is negative the signs, since n is even, will be indicated by 

Pot -Plf ?Jf -?4» *<*• 
Then we have just proved that e is equal to the number of variations or changes of 
sign lost as we proceed from the first series to the second. 

294. If every term of the series Poi Pi * ^si <^<^* ^^^^ ^^ same sign, it is evident 
that n changes of sign will be gained and therefore «= -n; and e cannot — -n 
unless all these terms have the same sign. In this case there wiU be no radical 
point on the positive side of the axis of y. We therefore infer the following 
theorem. The necessary and sufficient conditions that the real part of every root 
of the equation f{z)=0 should be negative are that all the coefficients of the 
highest powers in the series f^ (y),/2(y), Ac. should hare the same sign*, 

295. Suppose next that these coefficients do not all have the same sign. The 
degree of the equation being n, there are n + 1 functions in the series /^ {y), f^ (y), Ao., 
and therefore on the whole there are n variations and permanencies. Let there be 
k variations and n-i permanencies of sign. Now every permanency in the series 
7/= +00 changes into a variation in the series y= -oo , and every variation into 
a permanency. It follows that there will be n ~ ft variations and k permanencies 



* As these are the conditions of stability in dynamics (Art. 282) it is worth while 
to give a short summary of the argument as adapted to this special case. Putting 
z=X'\-yi, let f (z)=P-\-Qi. Regarding P and Q as functions of x and y, let us 
trace the curves P=0, Q=0\ it is evident that each intersection corresponds to a 
root of / (2) = 0. The polar forms of these curves are given in equations (2) of Art. 
291. The P curve has evidently n asymptotes whose directions are given by 
cos n^=0, the Q curve has also n asymptotes but these are given by sin n^=0. 

We shall first show that the conditions given in Art. 294 are necessary, if there 
is to be no radical point on the positive side of the axis of y. Draw a circle of 
infinite radius, and let it cut the asymptotes of the P curve in Pj, Pi-.-Pn <"^d ^® 
asymptotes of the Q curve in Q^, Q^...Q^. These points alternate with each other. 
Taking only those points which lie on the positive side of the axis of y, the P and Q 
curves may be said to begin at these infinitely distant points and passing towards 
the negative side of the axis of y are not to intersect each other on the positive side 
of that axis. The branches of tbe two curves must therefore remain alternate with 
each other throughout the space on the positive side of the axis of y. Their points 
of intersection with the axis of y must also be alternate. If we put a; = 0, in the 
equations P=0, Q=0 we have /i(y)=0, f^(y)=0 (Art. 292), and these equations 
must therefore be such that their roots are real and that the roots of each must 
separate or lie between the roots of the other. It is then pointed out in Art. 292, 
that the conditions that the roots of one equation should separate those of the other 
may practically be found by Sturm's theorem. 

Conversely, we may deduce firom Cauchy*s theorem that the conditions given in 
Art. 292 are sufficient. For suppose the intersections of the P and Q curves with 
the axis of y are known to be alternate. It is evident that as we travel round the 
contour formed by the infinite semicircle which bounds space on the positive side 
of the axis of y, we pass over each P branch and each Q branch twice, crossing each 
in one direction on the semicircle and in the opposite direction on the axis of y. In 
Art. 293 the consequent changes of sign of PjQ are counted and it is shown that the 
changes of sign balance each other. It follows by Cauohy*s theorem that there is 
no radical point within the contour. 
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in this second series. Hence the nomher e of yariations lost in proceeding from 
the first to the second series is 2ft - n. Bat the number of radical points on the 
positive side of the axis of y has been proved to be=i (n+e); substituting for «, 
this becomes equal to k. We therefore infer the following theorem. If we form 
tfie series of coefficients of the highest powers of the functions fy (y), /j (y), Ac, every 
variation of sign implies one radical point within the positive contour^ and there- 
fore one root with its real part positive. 

296. We require some role to construct the series of coefficients with facility. 
If we perform the process of Greatest Common Measure on the functions /j (y), 
/, (y) changing the signs of the remainders, we find that the first three functions are 

/i (y) =Poy* - -Pay*"' n-p^y*-* - *«.» 
/a (y) =Piy*^^ -jPay*"' +i'6y""* - *o-. 

Pi Pi 

Thus the coefficients of /, (y) may be obtained from those of /i (y) and /^ (y) by a 
simple cross-multiplication^ and may therefore be tDritten down by inspection. The 
coefficients of/4 (y) may be derived from those of/, (y) and/3 (y) by a similar cross- 
multiplication and so on. These successive functions may be called the subsidiary 
functions. 

297. Tint Donn of tlM Bui*. Summing up the preceding arguments, we have 
the following rule. The equation being 

arrange the coefficients in two rows thus 

Po» Pi* Pa* *c« 

Pi* Ps* Ps* Ac- 
Form a new row by cross-multiplication in the following manner 

PiPiZPoPa P1P4-P0P5 ^ 
Pi ' Pi * * 

Form a fourth row by operating on these two last rows by a similar cross- 
multiplication. Proceeding thus the number of terms in each row will gradually 
decrease, and we stop only when no term is left. Then in order that there may be 
no roots whose real parts are positive it is necessary and sufficient that the terms in 
the first column shotUd be all of one sign. If they be not all of one sign^ the number 
of variations of sign is equal to the number of roots with their real parts positive. 

The terms which constitute the first column may be called the test functions. 

As in forming these rows we only want their signs, we may multiply or divide 
any one by any positive quantity which may be convenient. We may thus often 
avoid complicated fractions. 

298. Bgnattona of an odd 6mg t— , In order to simplify the argument we have 
supposed the degree of the equation to be even. If n be odd, let as before 

/ (z) =p^* +i>iz*-i + . . . +Ph. 
We may regard this equation as the limit of 

Po**"*"* +i>i«* + . . . +JPn« +Pffi = 0. 
If fc be positive and indefinitely small the additional root of this equation is real 
and negative, and ultimately equal to -h. Those roots also of the two equations 
which lie within the positive contour are ultimately the same. 
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Since n+I is even we may apply to this equation the preceding role. The two 
first rows are Pq, p^ Ac, jy^-if pj^t 

Pi* PsAO'i Pn< 

We easily see by calculating a few rows that none of the coefficients in the snb- 
seqnent rows contain ^ as a factor except the extreme coefficients on the right-hand 
side. Hence in the general case all the test functions, except the two last, remain 
finite when /i is put equal to zero ; and therefore have the same sign as if the rows 
had been calculated before the addition of the final term p^h. The last two co- 
efficients in the first column, when only the principal power of ^ is retained, are p^ 
and pji. But since h is positive there can be no variation of sign in this seqaenoe. 
We may therefore omit this final term pji altogether as giving nothing to the 
number of variations of sign. The result is that the rule to calculate the number 
of roots whose real parts are positive is the same whether the degree of the equation is 
even or odd. 

299. Bimplilleation of tlia rule wben tests of stability only ars rsqulrsd. 

In a dynamical point of view it is generally more important to determine the condi- 
tions of stability than to count how many times those conditions are broken. If 
we only want to discover these conditions we may in forming the successive tub* 
sidiary functions by the rule of cross-multiplication omit the divisor at every stage 
provided p^ he made positive to begin with, for this divisor being one of the test 
functions must in every case be positive. 

Supposing the conditions of stability to be satisfied we see by reference to Art. 
292 that the proper number of variations cannot be lost at the beginning of the 
series unless the roots of the equation f^ {y) are all real and the roots off^ {y) separate 
the roots of f^ (y) and therefore are all real also. Then because when a subeidiazy 
function vanishes the two on each side have opposite signs it follows that the roots 
of f^ (y) ^^ ^^^^ ^i<^ separate thoie of f^ (^) and so on. 

Supposing the roots of the equation f{z)=0 to have their real parts negative, 
the real quadratic factors made up of those roots must have their terms positive. 
Thus every term of the equation f(z)=.0 must be positive. It follows from the 
definition of the functions /^ (y) and/, (y) in Art. 292 that the signs of their terms 
are alternately positive and negative, and since their roots are real every one of 
those roots is positive. Hence all the subsequent auxiliary functions /,(y),/4(y), 
&c. have thoir roots real and positive. The signs therefore of all their terms are 
alternately positive and negative, and by Art. 297 the coefficient of the highest 
power is in every case positive. 

In this way we are led to an extension of the theorem in Art. 297. Supposing 
Pq to have been made positive, we see by the preceding reasoning that though it is 
necessary and sufficient that all the terms in the first column should be positive, 
yet it is also true that the terms in every column must be positive. Hence as we per^ 
form the process indicated in that article we may stop as soon as we find any negative 
term, and conclude at once that/(2) has some roots with their real parts negative. 

300. Ex. 1. Express the condition that the real roots and the real parts of 
the imaginary roots of the cubic z^-\-piZ^-{-p^'\-p^=0 should be all negative. 

By Art. 296 fi{y)=y^-P^* 

fAy)=Piy^-Pr 
Using the method of cross-multiplication given in Art. 297 and omitting the 

divisors as shown in Art. 299 we have 

/> iy) = (PiP^ -p») y» /i iy) = {P1P2 -Ps) Pr 

The necessary conditions are that Pi , PiP2 -p^ » and p, should be all positive. 
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We have retained the powers of y in order to separate the terms, and also the 
negative signs in the second column, hat both these are unnecessary and in accord- 
ance with Art. 297 might have been omitted. In both this and the next example all 
the numerical calculations are shown. 

Ex. 2. Express the corresponding conditions for the biquadratic 
/i(y)=y* -i>ay'+l'4. 

/a(y)=-Piy' -Pty^ 

f»iy)={piP3-Pt)y'' --P1P4. 

f4iy)= {{PiP2-p^ Pt-Pi*P4}y* 
h (y) = { {PiPi -Pi) Pi -pM PiPv 

The conditions are that PuPiPa-Psf {PiPi-PiiPz-Pi^i and p^ should be aU 
positive. These are evidently equivalent to the conditions given in Art. 287. 

301. Bdoond Fonn of tlia ml*. When the degree of the equation is very 
considerable there is some labour in the application of the rule given in Art. 297. 
The objection is that we only want the terms in the first colimin and to obtain these 
we have to write down all the other columns. We shcUl now investigate a method 
of obtaining each term in the first column from the one above it without the necessity 
of writing down any expression except the one required. 

We notice that each function is obtained from the one above it by the same 
process. Now the three first functions are written down in Art. 297. The first 
and second lines will be changed into the second and third by writing for 

i>o» P\^ P%* Ps* *°' 



(A). 



the values PiyPa-^^fPz* P4-— '♦ &o. 

1*1 Pi 

We therefore infer the following rule. To form the test functions of Art. 297 we 
write down the first, viz. p^ ; tfie second may be obtained from the first and the third 
from the second and so on by changing each letter as indicated in the schedule A just 
above. 

In these changes we always increase the suffix, hence we may write zero for any 
letter as soon as its suffix becomes greater than the degree of the equation. 

We thus form the test functions, each from the preceding, and we stop as soon 
as we have obtained the proper number, viz. (counting p^ as one test function) one 
more than the degree of the equation. 

302. Example. Express the test functions for the quintic 

f («) =Po^ +Pl^+P9^ +P»i^+P4^ +i>8 = 0- 

Here we notice that p^,Pj, (S^c. are all zero, so that any term which has the factor pg 
will become zero in the next test function. Following the rule the six test functions 

aw Po^ Pi, Pi-—-^* 

Pi 

Pl(PlP4-PoP6) __PoPs (PlPt-PoPs)^P9 

* PlPi-PoPt * * Pi PlP3{PlP2-PoP3)-Pl^{PlP4-PoPs)* 

and lastly, |7g. 

If we regard z as of one dimension in space it is clear that the dimensions of the 
several coefficients i^o 1 Pi * Ao* ai'e indicated by their suffixes. Hence we may test the 
correctness of our arithmetical processes by counting the dimensions of the several 
terms in each of the test functions. 
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303. When any test function yanishes this process causes an infinite term to 
appear in the next function. In such a case we may replace the vanishing function 
by an infinitely small quantity a and then proceed as before. Thus suppose |7i=:0, 
writing a tor p^ the six functions become i)^, o, -PoPtIa, Pz,Pi-PiPilPf\-PQP^Ip^, 
jiq . Consider the first four of these functions ; the signs of p^ and p^ being given, it 
is easy to see by trial that there will be the same number of variations of sign 
whether we regard a as positive or negative. Thus if p^ and p^ have the same sign, 
the middle terms have always opposite signs and there will be just two variations ; 
if Po ftnd p^ have opposite signs, the middle terms are both positive or both negative 
and there will be just one variation. 

304. lyafilahing of a Balisldiary ftuiotloii. In the preceding theory two 
reservations have been made. 

1. In applying Cauchy's theorem it has been assumed that there were no 
radical points on the axis of y, 

2. It has been assumed that P and Q have no common factor. In this case as 
we continue the process of finding the greatest common measure in order to con- 
struct the subsidiary functions /, (y), &q, we arrive at a function which is this 
greatest conmion measure and the next function is absolutely zero. Thus we are 
warned of the presence of common factors by the absolute vanishing of one of the 
subsidiary functioiis. 

It is clear that if /(2)=0 have two roots which are equal and opposite, the even 
and odd powers of z must separately vanish. It follows from the definition in Art. 
292 that /j (y) and /, (y) wiU have these roots common to each. The greatest 
common measure of /^ (y) and /^ (y) must therefore contain as factors all the 
roots of f(z) which are equal and opposite. Convenely^ the greatest conmion 
measure of /^ (y) and/3(^) is necessarily a function of y which contains only even 
powers of y*, and if it be equated to zero, its roots are necessarily equal and 
opposite. These roots must obviously satisfy / (z) = 0. 

Now if any radical point lie on the axis of ^f /(i?) must have roots of the form 
±k^ -1 and these are equal and opposite. The two reserved cases therefore are 
included in the one case in which /j {y) and/, {y) have common factors. 

305. Let the greatest common measure of /^ {y) and /, (y) be yf/ (y^). If then we 
put/ (2) = ^ ( - 2*) (')« the function 4> (z) is such that no two of its roots are equal 
and opposite, and to this function we may therefore apply Cauchy's theorem without 
fear of failure. By Art. 296, the number of roots of 4>{z) which have their real 
parts positive is equal to the number of variations of sign in the coeflicients of the 
highest powers of the subsidiary functions of 4> [z). But, since ^ ( - 2') is real when 
we write z = y,J - 1, the subsidiary functions of 4> (z) become, when each is multiplied 
by yf/ {y^)i the subsidiary functions of /(z). The presence of this common factor wiU 
not affect the number of variations of signs in the series. Suppose then we agree to 
omit the consideration of the factors of ^(-2'), we may test the positions of the 
remaining radical points by discussing either of the functions /(z) or 4»{z). 

We may therefore make the following addition to the rule given in Art. 297. 
If we apply that rtiU^ u$ing only the subsidiary functions which do not wholly vanish^ 
we obtain the number of roots which have their real parts positive, but excluding 
those roots which are in pairs equal and opposite to each other. 



* If Pk=0, we have an additional root, viz. z=0, wliich is not included in this 
remark. But this root may be either divided out of the equation/ (2) =0, or it may 
be included in the following reasoning as a part of the function 4> («). 
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These omitted roots are of oourse given by equating to zero, the last subsidiary 
function which does not wholly vanish. Putting ys/-l = z we may deduce the 
corresponding roots of the original equation. 

It will be seen that for every pair of imaginary roots of y there will be one 
value of z which has its real part positi ve, a nd for every pair of real roots of y there 
will be two values of z of the form :<= W-1. The former indicate an unstable, the 
latter a stable motion according to the rule of Art. 283. 

806. Usually we may best find the nature of these roots by solving the equation 
formed by equating to zero the last subsidiary function. But if this be troublesome 
we may conveniently use Sturm's theorem. Since the powers of y in any subsidiary 
function decrease two at a time we may effect Sturm's process of finding the 
greatest common measure exactly as described in Art. 297. We may also show by 
the same kind of reasoning as in Art. 295, that for every variation of sign when 
y= +00 in Sturm's functions there will be a pair of imaginary values of y. We 
may thus make a second addition to the rule given in Art. 297. 

Informing the succetsive subsidiary functions^ as soon as we arrive at one which 
wholly vanishes, we write instead of it the differential coefficient of the last which does 
not vanish and proceed to form the succeeding functions by the same rule as before. 
Every variation of sign in the first column will then indicate one root with its real 
part positive. The remaining roots will have their real parts negative or zero, 

307. Bqnml Boots. We know by Art. 283 that whether a single root of the 
form a + bj -1 indicate stability or instability, several equal roots will iudicate the 
same, except when a =0. In this latter case while solitary roots of the form ± &^ - 1 
imply stability, several equal roots indicate instability. It is therefore generally 
important to determine if the roots of the latter form are repeated or not. 

When the equal roots are of the first form and there happen to be no others 
equal and opposite to them, their number is fully counted in using Cauohy's theorem. 
Wh^ the equal roots are of the second form, i.e. :t &^ - 1, they appear in the com- 
mon factor \f/{-s^. If we can solve the equation }f/{-3?) = 0t we know at once 
whether the repeated roots are of the first or second forms. If we analyse the 
equation by Sturm's theorem (Art. 306) and stop as usual at the first Sturmian 
function which does not vanish, we must remember that these equal roots will be 
counted as if they were one root. The last Sturmian function which does not 
vanish gives by its factors the sets of equal roots with a loss of one root in each set. 
If we differentiate this function and continue the process described in Art. 297, we 
are really applying Sturm's theorem anew to this function, and will arrive at another 
Sturmian function containing the sets of equal roots with a loss of two of each set. 
Thus by continuing the process the number of repetitions may be counted. 



Determine how many roots of the equation 

z^o^z^^z^-2z7 + !fi-\-'S^'\-z*-2z^-z^ + z + l = 

have their real parts positive. 

Forming the first two rows by the rule of Art. 297 we have 

yw 1, -1, 1. 1. -1, 1. 

y» 1, -2, 3, -2, 1, 

where we have written on the left-hand side the highest power of each subsidiary 
function, and have omitted the negative signs given in the second, fourth and sixth 
columns of Art. 292. We may notice that the presence of negative terms shows that 
the equation indicates an unstable motion (Art. 299). Hence if we merely wish to 
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determine the question of stdbility or in$tdbility the process terminates at the first 
negative sign. To illustrate the other rules we oontinue as follows. 
Operating by the rule of Art. 297 we have 

y« 1,-2, 8, -2, 1. 

These are the same as the figures in the last line, hence the next subsidiary 
function will wholly vanish. Therefore ^ ( - ««) = z^ - 2«« + 3«* - 2«« + 1. By Art. 306 
we replace the next function by the differential coefficient 

y (8, -12, 12, - 4, divide by 4, 

^ (2, -3, 3. -1, 

-J. I, -h I, multiply by 2, 

-1. 3, -3, 2, 



. (2, - 2, 2, divide by 2, 



- 8, 8, divide by 3, 

-1. 1. 



-1, 1. 

Here again the next function vanishes. There are therefore equal roots given 
hj z*- 1^ + 1=0, The nature of these roots may be found by solving this equation. 
Disregarding this, we may (Art. 307) replace the next function by the differential 
coefficient , (4, - 2, divide by 2, 

^ (2. -1, 

y^ - 1, 2, after multiplication by 2, 

y 3, 

y« 2. 

Looking at the first column, we see that there are four changes of sign. Hence 
there are four roots whose real parts are positive. We verify this by remarking 
that the given equation may be written in the form (z* -z^-\-l)^(z'^-\-z-\-l)=0. 
In this example we have exhibited all the numerical calculations. 

Ex. 2. Show that the roots of the equations 

z* + 23?-\-z^-\-l=0, 

«8 + 2«7f4;!;« + 4z» + 62* + 6z3 + 7z«f4z + 2=0, 

do not satisfy the conditions of stability. 

Ex. Show that the roots of the equations 

z*+Sz*-\-5z^-\-iz + 2=0, 

«« + 2» + 6«* + 6z» + llje3 + 62 + 6=0, 

do satisfy the conditions of stability. 

The conditions of stability given in this section are taken from the third chapter 
of the author *s essay on Stability of Motion. Other methods of testing the roots of 
the equation/ (2) =0 are given in the second chapter of that essay. The conditions 
for a biquadratic were read before the Mathematical Society in 1874. The theory 
of linear differential equations with especial reference to the indeterminate case is 
abridged from a paper by the author in the Proceedings of the Mathematical Society, 
1883. 



CHAPTER VII. 



FREE AND FORCED OSCILLATIONS. 

Free Oscillations, 

308. The difFerenoe between free and foroed vibrations will be explained in the 
next section of this chapter. The following rough distinction will be sufficient for 
onr present purpose. When the forces which act on a system depend only on the 
deviations of the several particles from their undisturbed motion, every term in 
the equations of motion, as explained in Art. 257^ will contain the first powers of 
the co-ordinates. The equations of motion will then take the form given to them in 
Art. 310 of this chapter. The oscillations of such a system are called its free oscil- 
lations. 

Besides these forces we may have others due to external causes which may be 
functions of the time, and may not vanish when the system is placed in its undis- 
turbed position. Such forces are usually written on the right-hand side of the 
equations of motion, to intimate that their effects must be calculated by different 
rules from the former forces. The oscillations produced by these forces are called 
forced oscillations, 

309. ZBtvodnotocy simiinaxy. The propositions in this section are con- 
structed for the purpose of examining the small oscillations of a system which 
depends on many co-ordinates. But as they are of general application they are 
here presented in a form which is purely mathematical. No reference is made to 
any dynamical principle and when dynamical terms are used it is only for the sake 
of explanation. 

We begin by taking the equations of the second order with n dependent variables 
in their most general forms, though such general forms do not occur in dynamics. 
Two typical equations are then deduced, and from these, the chief propositions in 
the section are derived. 

The first step usually taken in solving simultaneous equations is to form a cer- 
tain determinant (Art. 262). The general form of the solution and the stability of 
the resulting motion depend on the roots of this determinant. If as explained in 
Art. 232 the real parts of the roots are positive the motion is unstable. Two 
propositions are shown to follow immediately from the typical equations. If three 
functions, here called A, B, C7, are one-signed it is shown (1) that, however general 
the equations may be, the real roots of the determinant cannot be positive, (2) that, 
if the equations have that simpler character which occurs in dynamics, the real part 
of every imaginary root is negative. 

When we apply our equations to the case of a system oscillating about a posi- 
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tion of equilibrium we see that the function A corresponds to half the yis viva, B to 
the dissipation function, and C to the potential of the forces of restitution. 

The first of these propositions has been established by Lagrange and Sir W. 
Thomson when the equations represent the oscillations of a system about a position 
of equilibrium. The second is to be found in the author's essay on the Stability of 
Motion but expressed in a dififerent form. It is also given in the last edition of 
Thomson and Tait's Natural Philosophy, The reader is also referred to a paper by 
the author read in April 1883 before the Mathematical Society of London. 

310. The roots of the Aindamental determinant. Let 

there be any number of dependent variables x, y, z, &c., to be 
found in terms of t, by means of sua many difFerentiaf equations of 
the second order with constant coefficients. Whatever these 
equations may be, they may be very conveniently written in 
the form 

V - Di3«« - £,8« - fJ \ - 1>„«« - JBa« - fJ 

&o. + &o. +&o.=0, 

where the symbol S represents differentiation with regard to ^, and 
the order of suffixes is immaterial, so that -4 13 = A^, and so on. 

We see here two sets of terms, (1) those which depend on the 
letters A, B, C, and which by themselves constitute a symmetrical 
detenninant ; (2) those which depend on the letters D, E, F, and 
which by themselves constitute a skew determinant. 

311. For the reasons given in Chap. ix. of Vol. I., we may 
call the tei-ms which depend on the letter A the effective forces, 
those which depend on the letter B the forces of resistance, those 
on C the forces of restitution. It generally happens that the 
terms which depend on the letters D and F are absent. The 
terms which depend on the letter £ occur when we consider the 
oscillations about a state of motion. Chap. III., Art. 112. These 
we shall call the centrifugal forces. 

If we write A, B, C for the three functions 

A = ^Aux" -\' A^sxy + ^A^^ + , 

B = iBnOf' + B^y + Ib^^ + , 

(7 = iCu^J* + C,^y + \C^ + , 

the terms in the several equations which arise from A, B, C may 
be written 

O-' -7- + -i- 4- f- , O-* -7- + J- + jT , &C. 

ax ax ax ay ay ay 

Hence A, B, C may he called respectively the potentials of the 
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effective forces^ the forces of resistance, and the forces of resti- 
tution, 

312. When we compare the equations of motion with those 
given by Lagrange for the oscillations about a position of equi- 
librium (Chap. II.), we see that the function A cannot be otherwise 
than positive. So also these oscillations are stable if the function 
C be always positive. 

Thus, it frequently occurs that the three functions A, B, C, 
or some of them, are such that they keep one sign whatever real 
quantities we write for x, y, z, &c., and do not become zero except 
when X, y, &c. are all zero. Such functions will be referred to as 
(yne-signed quadrics. 

313. The method of solving the differential equations in 
Art. 310 has been explained in Chap. vi. Let m,, m^, &c, be 
the roots of the fundamental determinant, which we need not here 
write down. This determinant is the same as that represented 
by the symbol A(S) in Art. 262. Let us suppose that these roots 
are unequal, the case of equal roots being regarded as a limiting 
case of unequal roots. The solution may be written thus : — 

a? = a;ie"» i« + x^'^ + . . . "j dxjdt= x\e^^ + a4e"*«* + . . . 

y = yi(^^ + y^'^^-\- ,,. >, dy/dt==y[e"^>^ + yie^^ -^ ... 

z = &c. j &c. = &c. 

where x^^XiVii, y( = yimi, &c., x!i = x^nii, &c. 

Here x^, y^, ^,, &c. contain as a common factor one constant 
of integration, x.^, y.2, &c. another constant, and so on. The forma 
of these constants are not wanted here. It is enough that we 
should remember that the coefficients which belong to a real ex- 
ponential are themselves real. On the other hand, if m^ two, be a 
pair of imaginary roots, the coefficients (a^j, x^, &c , take the form 

314. The first equation. If we substitute the first terms 
of each of these values of x, y, z, &c., in the equations of Art. 310, 
we obtain a set of equations which differs from those only in 
having mj written for S, and Xi, y,, &c. for x, y, &c. Multiply 
these respectively by a^, yi, &c., and add the results together; we 
have 

(ilaa?!* + 2ili2a?iy, + &c.) ni^ + {B^x^ + ^B^^^yi + &c.) m^ 

+ {Cnx,^ + 2Ci^^y + &c.) = 0. 

It should be noticed that the terms which depend on the letters 
D, E, F have altogether disappeared from tJiis equation. 

It should also be noticed that the coefficients of the powers of 
m are twice the functions A, B, C with a?j, yi, &c. written for 
X, y, &c. 
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315. Prop. I. On real roots. — We may immediately de- 
duce the three following theorems: — 

(1) If the potentials A, B, C are either zero or one-signed func-- 
lions, and if all three have the same sign, the fundamental deter- 
minant cannot have a real positive root 

For if mi were real, the coefficients Xi, y^, &c. would be real. 
We should thus have the sum of three positive quantities equal 
to zero. 

(2) If there are no forces of resistance^ i,e. if the term B is 
absent, and if the potentials A and C are one-signed and have the 
same sign, the fundamental determinant cannot have a real root, 
positive or negative. 

(3) IfA,B,C are one-signed functions, but if the sign ofBis 
opposite to that of A and C, tfie fundamental determinant cannot 
have a negative root. 

These propositions are true, whether there are any terms in the 
differential equations which depend on the functions D, E, F or not. 

We may also notice that, v/nless the potential C can vanish for 
some real values of the co-ordinates other than zero, the fundamental 
determinant cannot have a root equal to zero. If, for example, the 
co-ordinate x is absent from C (Art. 98), then C vanishes wnen the 
other co-ordinates are zero and x is finite. In this case roi can be 
equal to zero. If the forces depending on B are also absent the 
determinant will have two roots equal to zero. 

When two zero roots occur terms such as nt+ a most be added to some of the 
expressions for the co-ordinates given in Art. 813. Unless the initial conditions 
are such as to make the constants n and a equal to zero, these terms should be 
included in the expressions e=f{t), 4>=F (t), &c., which as explained in Art. 257 
give the steady motion. The presence of these terms thus indicates a slight change 
in the steady motion about which the system has been supposed to oscillate. 

816. The two equations. Exactly as in Art. 314, let us 
again substitute the first term of each of the values of x, y, &c. in 
the equations of motion. But let us now multiply these by 
^21 y%> &c., and add the results. We thus obtain 

[A^iX^Xi + -4ij (a?iy3 + x^^) + A^ (y^z^ + y^^) + &c.] m^ 

+ [Ai^i^2 + &c.] m^ H-[Cii^a?2 + &c.] 

= [A2 (^2- (C^i) + ^28 (yi-a^a -2/2^1) + &C.] TWi' 

+ [^12 («iya - ^Hi) + &c.] nil + [^12 (^1^2 - a?2yi)+&c.]. 

To bring this equation within bounds, we must use some 

notation to shorten the coefficients. Let us represent the halves 

of these series by their first terms, omitting suffixes to -4, -B, &c. 

We may therefore write the equation in the form 

A (X1X2) m^ + B {xiX^ mi + C {x^x^ 

= D (ajiyj) m^^-\-E (x^^) nh + F{xyy^). 
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In the same way we have 

A {xiX^ m^ + B {x^x^ m^-hC {x^x^ 

= -D {x^y^) m^^E (x{y^ m^ - F{x^y^. 

Also we deduce from these the two equations 

A (xiXi) m^ + B (xiXi) m^ + C (x^Xi) = 0] 

A {x^^7n^-\-B{x^^m2-\-G{x^^^0) 

The first of these is the same as that already found in Art. 314. 

Here we may notice that the functions A (xx), B (xx), C (xx) 
are really the same as those we have already more simply denoted 
hy A, B, C, We also notice that i)(^iyi) = 0, -ff(^yi) = 0, and 
F(x^,) = 0. 

317. Let us now suppose that there is a pair of imaginary 
roots in the fundamental determinant of the form mi = r+p/s/'-l, 
7W3 = r — pV — 1. The values of x, y, &c., given in Art. 313, 

become x = (xi+ x^) e"^ cos pt + (xy — x.2) V — 1 e^ sin pt + &c., 
y = (yi + yO e^^ cos pt + (yi - yj) V - 1 e^ siapt + &c., 

which may be conveniently abbreviated into 

a? = Zi e*^ cosp^ + Zj e^ sinp^ + x^ e'"'* + . . / 
y = Fi e*^ cosp^ + F2 e^ sin pt + y, e*"** + . . . 

If Xi = rXi +pX2 and X^' = —pXi + rX^, &c., 

dx/dt = Z/ e"^ cos pt + Z/ e"^ sin pt + x^ e""^ + . . .' 
dy/dt = Yi e"^ cos pt + Y^ e^ sin pt + y,' e*">< + . . . 
&c. = &c. 

318. Returning now to the two first equations of Art. 316, 
let us divide them by my and m^ respectively. If we first add and 
then subtract the results, we have 

A{x,x^)p-C(xyx^^j^= \D(x,y^r-\-E{x,y^+F(x,y^^^^^ ^^. 



By substitution, we find that 

4fA (x,x,) = A (XyXy) + A {X,X,) 



}■ 



with similar results for the other letters. We also infer from these 
equations that it A is a one-signed function, A {x^x^ is not only 
real, but has always the same sign as A, Similar remarks apply 
to the functions B and C 
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If the functions D, E, F are absent, the two first equations of 
this Article reduce to 

A (xix^) 2r + B (xiX^) = 1 

- A (x,x,) (r« H-p«) + C(x,x,) = OJ ' 

except when /> = 0, i.e., except when the roots (which we have 
supposed imaginary) are real. 

These equations may be conveniently written 
^__.B(X^X,)-^B{X,X^ . , ,_ C(X,Z0 + O(Z, Z,) 
"^ " ^'A (Z,3ro + A (X',X,) ' '^'^P-'A {X,X,) + A (X~,X,j ' 

thus giving r and p when the amplitudes of the oscillations are 
known. 

319. Prop. II. On imaginary roots. — We may immediately 
deduce the following theorem from the equations of Art. 318. 

(1) Let the fundamental determinant be symmetrical, i.e., let 
the functions D, E, F he all absent Let the poteiitials A and B 
be one-signed and have the same sign {whether C be a one-signed 
function or not). Then the real part r of every imaginary root 
must be negative and not zero. But if the potential B is absenty 
then the real part of every imaginary root is zero. 

If the potentials A and C are one-signed and have opposite signs, 
there can be no imaginary roots. 

These results follow by simply looking at the two last equations 
of Art. 318. 

(2) If the terms depending on D and F are absent from the 
equationSy whether the term^ depending on E are present or not, and 
if the three potential functions A, B, C are all one-signed and have 
the same sign, then tlie real part r of every imaginary root is 
negative, and not zero. But if the forces of resistance, i.e. B, are 
also absent, then the real part of every imaginary root is zero. 

(8) If the terms depending on D and E are absent, but not 
necessarily those depending on F, and i( A,B,C are all one-signed 
and have the same sign, then the real part r of every imaginary 
root must be negative, or, if positive, must be less than p. 

820. Ex. 1. If /I is a one-signed function prove that {A (xiX,)}' is always less 
than the product A (xja-j) . A (x^jt. 

Ex. 2. If A (m) is the determinant of motion, Aj (m) the minor of its leading 
constituent, x^y^ , &c. the minors of the first row, and m any quantity not neces- 
sarily a root of A (m), prove the identity 

A (j-jTi) to' -H I? (jiXi) TO + C (x^x^ = A (to) \ (to). 

Ex. 3. If TOi , TO, are any two quantities, not necessarily roots of the determinant 
A/ \ *i A A(x^x^m^^-\-li{x.x^nu-\-C ix^x^\ .... 

Ex. 4. If the determinant is Rymmetrioal, and if the potentials A and C are 
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one-signed and have opposite signs, then, whatever sign the potential B may have, 
the roots of the determinant are all real. 

Ex. 6. If the terms depending on F and E are absent, but not necessarily those 
depending on D, and if the three potentials A, B^ C are all one-signed and have the 
game sign, then the real part r of every imaginary root mast be negative or if posi- 
tive less than|7. 

321. Biitot of tbe Daretts of raslstanoe on ofleUlatlons abont a pooltioii of 
aqniliteimii. Let a system be oscillating about its position of equilibrium under 
no forces of resistance, so that the functions B, D, E, F are all zero. We also 
snppose the functions A and C to be one-signed and to have the same sign. 

By referring to the equations of motion in Art. 310 we see at once that the 
determinant of the motion viz. A (d) contains only even powers of d. This deter- 
minant is of course the same as the Lagrangian determinant discussed in Chap. ii. 
It follows either from Chap. ii. or from Arts. 315 and 319 of this chapter that all 
the roots of the equation A(d)=0 are of the form^pyf-l. Any co-ordinate 
therefore is represented by a series of the form 

X = Xi oos pt + X^ sin pt + 

Let now some small forces of resistance act on the system, we therefore intro- 
duce into the equations of motion the terms which depend on the function B, The 
forces thus introduced are supposed to be so small that we may reject the squares 
of the coefficients of the function B, We represent this by supposing every co- 
efficient to contain a factor k whose square can be neglected. It is the effect of 
these additional forces on the former motion which we wish to discover. 

Referring again to the equations of motion in Art. 310, let A^ (d), A,(d) be the 
determinants of motion before and after the introduction of these forces of resis- 
tance. The determinantal equation therefore becomes 

Aj («) = Aj (5) + Bii«Ji,(5) + Ac.=0, 

where the symbol I indicates the minors of the constituents of A, (8) as explained in 
Chap. VI. 

This equation may be written in the form Aj (d)-Hir50(d)=O, where 4>(8) con- 
tains only even powers of B, Since p^ - 1 is a root of Ai (8) =0, we let the corre- 
sponding root of this new equation be py/ - 1 + r where r is a small quantity, real 
or imaginary, whose square can be neglected. We find by Taylor's theorem 

VW-l)r + icpN/-l0(W-l)=O. 

Hence, since A|'(5) contains only odd powers of d, it follows that r is necessarily 
real. 

We have thus proved that the correction to any root of tlie determinantal equa- 
tion when we introduce the resistances is necessarily real. This means that the 
correction to the imaginary part of the root depends on the square of the resistances. 
The (iddition r to the real part of the root introducet a real exponential factor e^ into 
the amplitude of any oscillation. The addition to the imaginary part alters the 
period of the oscillation (Art 317). I'hus the periods of the oscillations are affected 
only by the squares of small quantities when we introduce tlie resisting forces, 

322. The series for any co-ordinate now takes the form (see Art. 317) 

X = Jf jC^ cos pt + Xj«« sin j?t -H . . . 

where p is the same as before and, by Art. 319, r is negative. With the same given 
initial values of x, y, <&c, dxidt, dyjdt, &c. the coefficients X^^ <ftc. are changed 

R, D. n. 14 
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only by terms which contain the factor it, and being themselyefl small, these changes 
may be neglected. 

The value of r may be deduced from the expressions given at the end of Art. 
318. If the forces of resistance were zero, the real exponentials would be absent 
and the ratios A'j/Xj, ^1/^1 would all be equal. With small forces of resistance 
these ratios difiPer firom each other by quantities which contain the small factor k. 
It follows that the ratios B (X^X^fA (X^X^ and B (X^XjjIA (X^ji are also equal 
when we reject the iquare of the small quantity. The expression for r therefore 
reduces to the simple form 

.B{X,X^)_ BiA»+25^ri+^. 
■" ^ AiX^X^)""^ A.^X^^-{-2A^^Yy^ ,.r 

Translating this formula into English we see by Art. 73 that the numerical value 
of r, for any one principal oscillation^ i« one half the ratio of the mean value of the 
diisipatUm function to the mean value of the kinetic energy for that oscillation. 

Forced Oscillations. 

323. We may suppose a system to be moving in a given state 
of motion defined, as explained in Art. 257, by the co-ordinates 
^ = ^j,, ^ = ^jj, &c. where Oq, 0o, &c. are known functions of the time. 
This motion we shall call sometimes the undisturbed motion and 
sometimes the steady motion. If the system be now distuibed in 
any manner, we write ^ = ^0 + a?, ^ = 0o + y> &c. where x, y, &c. are 
so small that we may reject their squares. This disturbance may 
have been made by some small impulse and the system may then 
have been left to oscillate about the undisturbed motion. 

We may also have continuous forces acting on the system 
tending to make it oscillate about the undisturbed motion. As 
the object of our enquiry is the oscillation of a system, we shall 
suppose that these forces when they exist are periodic. If f(t) 
represents any one we may suppose this function to be expanded 
by the known processes of Trigonometry in a series of multiple 
angles; thus 

f(t) = Pc-** sin (\t + a) + re'"'* sin (\'t + a') + &c. 

Each of these terms is called a disturbing force. The coefficient of 
the trigonometrical factor of any term is called the magnitude or 
amplitude of that term. The angle Xi + a is called sometimes the 
phase and sometimes the argument 

It frequently happens that the real exponentials are absent 
from the expression for the force. This case will therefore be more 
particularly considered in what follows. When we wish to call 
attention to the absence of the real exponential, the disturbing 
force is often called a permanent force. When the real exponential 
is present with a negative index, we may call the force evanescent. 

Sometimes instead of the force being given, some point of the 
system is compelled to oscillate in a given manner. We then have 
some given relation between the co-ordinates of the system of the 
form ax-\-by-\-cz + &c. = Oer^^ sin {vt + 7) 
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where a, 6, c &c., 0, g &c. are given constants. There may also be 
several similar relations between some or all the co-ordinates. In 
such a case we suppose these given relations to be included amongst 
the differential equations, though they cannot be derived from a 
Lagrangian function as in Art. 111. The method of finding the 
corresponding forced vibration given in Art. 326, will then still be 
applicable. 

324. The general equajbions of motion of the second order are 
given in Art. 310, but in dynamics the terms which depend on 
the functions D and F are in general absent. The mode in which 
these are formed when the resisting forces are absent is explained 
in Art. 111. Including these resistances we may suppose that the 
equations of motion take the form 

(AiS* + 5„SH-C'„)^ + /^i28' + 5,,S + (7„\y + ... = Pe-«'sin(Ai+a) 

V +^,.8 ) 
/^laS^ + BijS + (7„\ a: + (ilaaS^ + SaaS + Cja) y + . . . = Qe-«'*sin(yL4^+^) 
V "E^h J 

&c. = &c. 

where we have written on the right-hand side only one disturbing 
force in each equation as a specimen. 

For the sake of brevity, it will be found convenient to distinguish the equation 
in which any disturbing force occurs by some simple phrase. The first equation 
is obtained from Lagrange's equations (Art. Ill) by differentiating with regard to 
or X. The second by differentiating with regard to or y. The force on the right- 
hand side of the first equation may therefore be said to act directly on the co-ordinate 
X and indirectly on y^ «, &o. So the force on the right-hand side of the second 
equation acts directly on the co-ordinate y and indirectly on x, z, <fec. 

325. Forced and Free OscillationB. It is proved in the 
theory of differential equations that the solution of these equa- 
tions leads to an expression for each of the co-ordinates which 
contains two sets of terms. The first set is called a particular 
integral and consists of any solution obtained by any process 
however restricted. The second set is called the complementary 
function and represents the value of the co-ordinate when all the 
disturbing forces on the right-hand side are omitted. The comple- 
mentary function is therefore the same as the solution found and 
discussed in the first section of this chapter. 

The complementary functions in the expressions for the co- 
ordinates give the oscillations of the system about the undisturbed 
motion when not influenced by any disturbing forces. These 
integrals are therefore said to constitute the natural or free vibra- 
tions of the system. The particular integrals in the several co- 
ordinates which indicate the effects of any disturbing force are 
called ike forced vibratioiis or oscillations due to that force. 

According to this definition any particular integral may be 

14—2 
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taken to represent the forced vibration. But in practice there is 
one particular integral which is more convenient than any other. 
What this is will be made clear by the next proposition. 

A free oscillation does not necessarily mean a principal oscilla- 
tion thou£^h it is sometimes used in that sense (Arts. 53 and 116). 
Any motion represented by any number of terms selected from 
the complementary function will be a free motion. The word 
" free " is meant to be a contrast to the word " forced." 

The term " Complementary Funotion ** is osed by Liouville in VoL 13 of the 
Journal Polyteehniqxu^ 1832 in an article on fractional differential coefficients. 
It is also osed in Gregory*» Examples^ 1841. The distinction of Waves into *'free'* 
and ** forced" may be found in Airy*a Tide» and Waves, published in the Encyclo- 
pfedia Metropolitana, 1842. 

326. To find the Forced Vibration. To find a particular 
integral for any force Pe""^ sin (Xi + a) we follow the methods 
already explained in Chap. vt. If A (S) be the determinant of 
the motion and /, (S), I^ (d), &c. be the minors of the first, 
second, &c. terms in that row of A (^) which corresponds to the 
equation in which the force occurs, we have 

a? = ^J P6?-«« sin (>i + a), y = ^^ Pe"'^ sin (>i + a), ^ = &c. 

We shall now prove that these operators will lead to two 
trigonometrical terms in each of the co-ordinates. These two 
terms constitute the forced vibration in that co-ordinate. 

327. To perform the operations indicated by these functions of d, we nse the 

following simple rule. To perform the operation F (8) = - .- on Pe""** (Xt + a) we 

write h= -K^- \,J - 1 and reduce the operator to the form L + M^ - 1. The required 

result is then Pe-*'( L + M- ) ^^^ (Xt + a). 

\ X/ cos ^ ' 

To prove this rule, we notice that by Art. 266 J^ (S) e"*'={L + M»J - 1) e^ where 

m= -K + xJ -I. If we now replace the imaginary part of the exponential by its 

trigonometrical value, and equate the real and imaginary parts on each side of the 

equation, the result follows at once. 

328. Ex. If the determinant A (5) have a roots each equal to m, i. e. - it + \y/ - 1, 
the result assumes an infinite form. Prove that in this case the operator may be 
replaced by {t«7(«)+at»-ir («)+ ...+I«(8)|/A-(«), 

where the coefficients follow the binomial law, and A' (8), (frc. have been written 
to express the ath differential coefficient of A (d), Ac Every one of these operations 
may now be performed by the rule given in the last article. 

To prove this, we replace the root m by m+^ where ^ is to be afterwards put 
equal to zero. We then find 

The first a terms of this series in each co-ordinate, though infinite, may be 
absorbed into the complementary function, see Art. 2CC. The solution is therefore 
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expressed by the (a + l)th term. This, by the theorem of Leibnitz to find the ath 
differential coefficient of a product, redaces to the operator given above. 

329. Ex. A particle, say the earth, describes a nearly circalar orbit about 
a centre of force whose attraction varies inversely as the sqoare of the distance. It 
is also acted on by two distarbing forces represented by P sin Xt and Q sin \t acting 
respectively along and perpendicular to the radius vector. If the polar co-ordinates 
r, ^ be given by r=^a+x, $=nt-\-yj prove that the equations of motion are 

[fi - 3n^) X - 2<i««y = P sin \t\ 
2n«x + a3«y=Q8inXt| ' 

show also that the forced vibrations are given by 

P . ^, 2nQ ^^ 2«P ^, (3ii« + X»)Q . , 

¥?">? X(h*-X*) ^ aX(ir-X») aX'(n'-X') 

330. Smooth and Tremulous Motion. We have supposed 
the system to be capable of inoviDg in some state of steady 
motion, just as a hoop rolls on the ground in a vertical plane. 
But owing to some small disturbances the system really oscillates 
on each side of this steady motion, the amount of disturbance 
being always represented for each co-ordinate by the sum of 
the natural and forced oscillations. When the period of one 
of these is small the system rapidly changes from one side to 
the other of its mean or steady motion. The mean motion 
then appears to the eye to be tremulous. When the periods of 
all the oscillations are very long the changes from one side of the 
mean motion to the other takes place so slowly that it is hardly 
perceived to be an oscillation. The mean motion is then said 
to be smooth, 

331. Disappearance of the Free Vibrations. When a 
system is set in vibration by any continuous permanent disturbing 
force, we have seen that two kinds of vibration are excited in 
the system, viz. the free and the forced vibrations. If there are 
no forces of resistance both these continue to coexist throughout 
the motion. But if there are any forces of resistance an ex- 
ponential is introduced into the free vibration which causes its 
amplitude to decrease continually so that finally the free vibration 
becomes insensible (Art. 319). The amplitude however of the 
forced vibration is not similarly decreased. Thus the oscillation 
of the system is ultimately independent of the initial conditions 
and depends only on the forced vibrations. The forced vibration 
produced by a permanent disturbing force is therefore sometimes 
called the permanent vibration, 

332. It is sometimes important to compare the rates at which 
the different free oscillations tend to become extinct under the 
influence of tlie resisting forces. It is clear that this depends 
on the magnitude of the negative quantity r in the exponential 
factor ^ introduced by these resistances. Since this factor is not 
necessarily the same in all the terms, it follows that all the free 
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vibrations do not diminish at the same rate. Some may become 
insensible before the magnitudes of others have been much 
impaired. 

When the initial amplitades of any one principal oscillation are known in all 
the co-ordinates, the value of r for that oscillation can be dedaced from the equations 
given in Art. 318. Bat when the system is oscillating aboat a position of eqailibrinm 
and the forces of resistance are small the expression for r takes the veiy simple 
form given in Art. 322. If Xi, F^, <frc. be the amplitudes in the co-ordinates x, y, 
dc. of any one free principal oscillation, this expression is 

whore the vis viva and twice the dissipation function are given by 

The use of this expression for r will be best shown by a few examples. 

333. Ex. 1. Let us regard a homogeneous tight chain as constructed of a series 
of equal very small particles, each of mass m, connected by very short strings each 
of length I and without mass. Let x, y, &c. be the displacements of the particles of 
such a string vibrating, say, transversely. Then the vis viva is given by Zmx'*. 
Suppose the resistance of the atmosphere to be represented by a retarding force on 
ecu:h particle which varies ae its actual velocity. Prove that the dissipation func- 
tion B may be represented by 2B = ZicrHz'^. Taking ic to be the same for all the 
particles it immediately follows that r = - i«r, so that the proportional effect of the 
resistance of the air on all the free vibrations is the same. 

Ex. 2. If the particles of the chain vibrate longitudinally instead of transversely 
the effects of the resistance of the air will be less than before while the effects of 
viscosity or imperfect elasticity will be more apparent. Let us suppose that these 
may be represented by a series of forces resisting compression or extension between 
adjacent particles, each force being proportional U) the relative velocities of the two 
particles between which it acts and reacts. Prove that the dissipation function B 
may be represented by 2B = Xicm (x' - y')^. 

Speaking in general terms, we infer that r is greatest for that kind of oscillation 
in which the differences of the amplitudes of the oscillations of adjacent particles 
are greatest. Oscillations of this kind disappear the soonest, while those in which 
the adjacent particles move nearly together may remain perceptible for a long 
time after. This is sometimes briefly expressed by saying that the effect of viscosity 
is to extinguieh the sJtorter waves before the longer ones. 

Ex. 3. If the co-ordinates are so chosen that the dissipation function and the 
vis viva take the forms 2B = B^^x'* + Bj^'^ -^ ... 2T=Aiix'^ + A^+ ... 

then the value of r for every principal vibration lies between the greatest and least 
of the fractions BiJ2Ain ^22/^^321 ^' ^^ ^^7 ^ noticed that these limits are 
independent of tlie force function and are therefore the same wftatever the forces 
may be. 

Ex. 4. The membrane which forms a drum-head vibrates transversely when 
struck. If the resistance of the air be slight and vary as the actual velocity of each 
particle, show that all the free vibrations have the same real exponential factor. 

Ex. 5. When successive notes are sounded on a musical instrument the 
terminal motion of one note is the initial motion of the next. Explain why each 
note is not sensibly affected by the preceding one. See Art. 331. 
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334. HerachePs Theorem on the period of the Forced 
Vibration. On comparing the terms in Art. 327 which con- 
stitute the forced vibration with that which forms the disturbing 
force, we notice that the period of the forced vibration is the same 
as that of the force to which it is due. Thus if any periodical 
cause of disturbance act on a system of vibrating particles the 
forced vibrations follow the period of the exciting cause. This 
important theorem is due to Sir J. Herschel, who first enunciated 
it in his Theory of Sound (Encyc. Met, 1830). His demonstration 
however is totally different from that given here. 

More generally, the disturbing force and the resulting forced 
vibration have not only the same period, but have the same real 
exponential also. Thus, when the fundamental determinant has 
no equal roots the two have the same general form or tjrpe. A 
permanent force produces a permanent vibration, an evanescent 
vibration follows only from an evanescent force. 

In the proof of this theorem we have assumed that the system 
of vibrating particles is such that the squares of the displacements 
can be neglected. 

The theorem also only applies to the forced vibrations. If 
therefore we wish to apply Herschel's theorem to the actual 
visible motion, a time sufficient to allow the free vibrations to 
die away, must have elapsed since the initial motion. See Art. 331. 

335. As an example of this principle we may notice that when a soonding body 
(sach as a dram) excites vibrations in the air, the period or pitch of the sound 
produced in the air and in the ear is the same as that of the sounding body. 

836. As another example we may take one given by Herschel. Let a ray of 
light fall on a refracting substance like glass. The vibrations of the incident light 
must excite vibrations inside the glass. These last as long as the exciting cause 
continues and therefore constitute the forced vibration. The period of the 
refracted light is, by HerscheFs theorem, the same as that of the incident light. 

There are however some exceptions to this result. Thus in the Phil, Trans, for 
1852 Sir G. Stokes has pointed out that light beyond the ultra violet by passing 
through certain substances may have its period so lengthened as to become visible. 
And Prof. Tyndall by means of the ultra red rays heated a platinum foil to 
incandescence and thus so shortened the periods that the vibrations became visible. 
See his Rede Lecture^ 1865. 

To understand the cause of these exceptions we must remember that the forcei 
of rettitution have been taken proportional to the first power of the displacements, i.e. 
only the first powers of x, y, &c. have been retained. Now the molecules of a body 
may be compounded of smaller atoms closely packed together. When the oscilla- 
tions under consideration are such that only the molecules move amongst each 
other these displacements may be so small compared with the distances of the 
molecules from each other that the force of restitution/ (|), due to a displacement ( 
of any molecule, may be replaced by the first power which occurs in M'Laurin's 
expansion. But when the oscillations are such that the closely packed atoms of 
each molecule move amongst each other, the force of restitution may no longer 
vary as the first power of the displacement. Thus the equations of Art. 324 may 
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apply to the former but not to tlie latter kind of motion. The reader will find more 
complete explanations in Sir G. Stokes' paper, see pages 549, 550. 

It is obvious that the motion may be very different from that described above 
when the squares and cubes of the small quantities cannot he rejected. This will 
be especially noticeable when the terms of the first order are absent. An elementary 
example is given in Vol. i. Art. 450, where an oscillation leading to the differential 
equation S^-\-a0^=O is discussed. It is shown that the period, so far from being 
constant, varies inversely as the arc of vibration. If we represent a disturbing 
force by the term Psin \t on the right-hand side of this equation, it is clear that 
the equation cannot be satisfied by a term of the form d = QBia\t, so that the 
period of the forced oscillation is not the same as that of the force. 

337. How a disturbing force is magnified. In dynamical 

IM'oblems as they occur in nature we often have a system oscil- 
ating freely about some mean position and acted on by a crowd 
of small forces which tend to disturb this motion. Some of these 
forces are very small in magnitude, others are greater. May we 
reject the ^all ones as compared with the greater ? The number 
of forces is perhaps too large for us to consider the effects of each. 
It is evident that we require some rule to guide us in choosing 
those forces which produce the most important effects. For 
instance in the Planetary Theory each planet is pulled about by an 
innumerable number of causes of disturbance. It would be im- 
possible to determine the actual motion without some principle to 
enable us to reject those forces which produce insensible distur- 
bance. 

Let a system be acted on by two permanent disturbing forces 
which we may represent by the two terms P sin (Xt 4- a) and 
Q sin (fit + 13) both placed in the first equation of Art. 324. The 
corresponding forced vibrations in the co-ordinate x are given by 

'' = MT) -^ sin (X< + a) +^) Q sin (,it + fi), 

where / (S) is the minor of the x term in the first line of the 
determinant A (S). These coefficients contain the operator 8 and 
their magnitudes will therefore depend on X and fi. We therefore 
infer that the effects of different permanent disturbing forces dcting 
under similar conditions on the same co-ordinate are not simply 
proportional to their respective magnitudes but depend on their 
periods, 

338. Without however restricting ourselves to permanent 
disturbing forces, let us consider the forced vibration produced by 
the disturbing force Pe'"^ sin \t Writing as before (Art. 327) 
m = — K + XV — 1, the resulting forced vibration is the co- 

efiBcient of V - 1 in -Sfl Pe''^ = P ^^, e'"'. 

A (8) A (m) 

If m is nearly equal to a root of A (8) = the denominator of this 
expression is very small. But the types of the free vibrations 
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are given by A (m) = as shown in Art. 262. We therefore infer 
that a disturbing force whose period and real exponential are 
nearly the same as those of any one free vibration produces a large 
forced vibration. 

339. Usually a disturbing force is of the permanent type 
P sin (\^ + a). If there were no forces of resistance there 
would be free permanent oscillations in the system of the form 
A sin (pt + /3), and we have just seen that, if X were nearly equal 
to any value of p, the disturbing force would produce a magnified 
forced oscillation. But the resisting forces introduce real ex- 
ponentials as factors of the free vibrations, (Art. 319). Thus the 
type of the disturbing force is no longer the same as that of any 
free vibration. We conclude that one effect of the resistances on a 
disturbing permanent force, which would otherwise produce a 
magnified forced oscillation, is to modify that oscillation and keep 
it within bounds, 

340. As a simple example of this dynamical principle, let us consider how 
easily a heavy swing can be set into violent oscillation by a series of little pushes 
and pulls if properly timed. If we push when the swing is receding and pull when 
it is approaching ub, the swing is continually accelerated and the arc of oscillation 
will be greater and greater at each succeeding swing. Such a series of alternations 
of push and pull is practically what we have called a permanent disturbing force 
whose period is the same as that of the free vibration of the swing. But if the 
period is very unequal to that of the free vibration, though a few pushes and pulls 
may increase the arc of vibration, yet a time comes when the effect is reversed. The 
force acts opposite to the motion of the swing and the oscillations will decrease just 
as they before increased. 

It is well known that when a piano string is exposed to the air and is acted on 
by vibrations in that medium, the string will sometimes appear to be unaffected by 
the motion and at other times wiU sound a note. The reason is that though the 
string is always set in motion, yet, unless the aerial impulses on it are properly 
timedj the motion produced is too slight to be sensible. If however one of the 
existing notes in the air has the same period as one of those of the string, the 
pressure of the air on the string, like the impulses on the pendulum described above, 
will oontinuaUy tend to increase the motion. 

On the other hand the intensity of this particular note in the air is weakened 
by the amount communicated to the string while the intensities of the other atrial 
notes appear to be unaffected. Thus a piano string, or any vibrating body, will 
abaorb or extract from the surrounding medium the same notes which it would 
produce in the air if independently set in motion. Sir G. Stokes uses this theory 
to explain on dynamical principles the discovery of Foucault and Kirchhoff, that a 
body may be at the same time a source of light giving out rays of a definite period 
and an absorbing medium extinguishing rays of the same period which traverse it. 
[PhiL Mag,, March, I860.] 

841. We may take a second example from tlie rolling of ships at sea. The 
ship has its own natural vibration together with that forced one which follows the 
oecillfl^tion of the waves. If the periods of these synchronise the rolling of the 
ship may become very great. Mr White in Lis Manual of Naval Architecture men- 
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tions several interebiiug examples of this. After noticing how some vessels are 
made to roll heavily by an almost imperceptible swell, he mentions the case of the 
AchiUes, a vessel of great reputation for steadiness, which rolled more heavily off 
Portland in an almost dead calm than it did off the coast of Ireland in very heavy 
weather. Again in the cruise of the combined sqaadrons in 1871, though the 
Monarch far surpassed most of the vessels present in steadiness when the weather 
was heavy, there was one occasion (possibly owing to a near agreement between the 
natural period of this ship and the period of the waves) when the ship rolled more 
heavily in a long swell than some of the most notorious heavy rollers. 

342. A good use of this principle was made by Gapt. Kater in his experi- 
ments to determine the length of the seconds* pendulum. It wcu important to 
determine if the mipport of his pendulum was perfectly firm. He had recourse 
to a delicate and simple instrument invented by Mr Hardy a dockmaker, the 
sensibility of which is such that had the slighest motion taken place in the support 
it must have been instantly detected. The instrument consists of a steel wire, 
the lower part of which is inserted in the piece of brass which forms its support, 
and is flattened so as to form a delicate spring. On the wire a small weight slides 
by means of which it may be made to vibrate in the same time as the pendulum 
to which it is to be applied as a test. When thus adjusted it is placed on the 
material to which the pendulum is attached, and should this not be perfectly firm, 
the motion will be communicated to the wire, which in a little time will accompany 
the pendulum on its vibrations. This ingenious contrivance appeared fully adequate 
to the purpose for which it was employed, and afforded a satisfactory proof of the 
stability of the point of suspension. See PhiL Trans, 1818. 

343. It has been shown in Art. 338 that a disturbing force may produce a laige 
vibration in x if its period is such that the denominator A {8) is small. But this 
result is affected by the operator 1(3) which occurs in the numerator. If for 
instance the result of the operation of the minor I (3) is zero, the forced vibration 
disappears. 

Now these minors are just the operators used in finding the free vibrations. 
Thus in Art. 262, we have x=I(d) [type]. 

If then any one of the free vibrations is absent from one of the co-ordinates 
though present in the others, then a disturbing force of nearly the same period does 
not produce a large forced vibration in that co-ordinate. We infer that a disturbing 
force can produce a large forced vibration in any co-ordinate only if there be in that 
co-ordinate a free vibration of nearly the same period and containing nearly tlu same 
real exponential, 

344. If the force is nearly equal to Pe sin {\t + a), it may occur that the deter- 
minant A (3) has a roots equal to -k-^-XJ -\, while the minor I (3) has none of 
them. Referring to the expressions for the forced vibrations in the co-ordinates 
OS, 2^, <&c. given in Art. 326, we see that in this case the forced vibration is divided a 
times by a small quantity and is said to be magnified a times. But if the minor 
I (3) has j9 of these roots, the forced vibration is magnified a - j9 times. By reference 
to Art. 272 we see that the co-ordinate x has in this case powers of t up to the 
(o - j8 - !)**» in the coefficients of its free vibration. We infer that the forced 
vibration in any co-ordinate is magnified once more than the highest power of t 
which occurs in that co-ordinate in connexion with tlie free vibrations of nearly tlui 
same period. 

345. As an example let us consider the case of a planet describing a circle about 
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the 8tm considered as fixed in the centre ; the radius vector r is then equal to a 
constant and the longitude d = nt-{-€. If slightly disturbed and acted on only by 
the attraction of the sun the planet describes an ellipse of small eccentricity e. The 
consequent changes in the radius vector and longitude are small and these changes 
may be represented by what we have called x and y. From the theory of elliptic 
motion we know these are approximately 

x=a-aecos{nt + a)t 

y = 6t + c + 2tfsin (wt + a), 

where a, 6, c are small quantities and 2ir/n is the period of the planet. These are 
of course the free vibrations. Comparing these with the type sin {\t + a) we see that 
two free vibrations occur in x, viz. X=n and X=0. There are three free vibrations 
in the expression for y, viz. X = n and two equal values of X each zero. These equal 
values introduce the terms with powers of t as explained in Art. 266. 

We infer that any small permanent periodical force produces a magnified 
disturbance both in the radius vector and longitude of a planett if its period is 
nearly equal to tJiat of the planet or is very long. Since there are two equal free 
periods in the longitude whose type is X=0 and only one in the radius vector, those 
wmall disturbing forces whose periods are very long are twice magnified in their 
effects on the longitude and once magnified in tJie raditis vector. If any such forces 
as these act on the planet it is necessary to examine into their effects. Small 
disturbing forces, whose magnitudes are less than the standard of small quantities 
to be retained, may be disregarded only if their periods are different from those 
just indicated. 

These rules are used in the Lunar and Planetary Theories to assist us iu esti- 
mating the values of the disturbing forces. They enable us to separate from the 
crowd of small forces those which can produce sensible effects on the motions of 
the planets, see Art. 937. 

346. How a disturbing force is diminished. Let us resume 
the expression given in Art. 326 for the forced vibration due to 
a continuous disturbing force. We remark in the first place that 
the denominator of the coefficient contains higher powers of X 
than the numerator. To show this it may be sufficient to notice 
that the determinant of the motion A (8) has two powers of B more 
than anv of its minors. We therefore infer that, in the limit, 
when X is very great, i.e. wJien the period of ths disturbing force is 
much smaller than that of any free oscillation, the forced vibration 
proditced is in general insignificant, 

347. When the type of a continuous disturbing force f(t) 
which acts directly on the co-ordinate x is such that it satisfies 
the diflFerential equation /i (jB)f(t) = 0, we remark in the second 
place that the forced oscillation in the co-ordinate x wholly 
vanishes. Now /i(8) = is the determinantal equation whose 
roots give the free vibration when the co-ordinate x is constrained 
to be zero. We infer that when the type of a disturbing force 
which acts directly on any co-ordinate x is nearly the same as any 
one of the modes of free uibj*ation w/ten x is constrained to be zero, 
then the forced vibration in x is very snialL See Art. 343. 

848. Ex. A tight string, whose extremities A and B are fixed, is acted on 
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tranversely at any poiul C by a peruiauent disturbiug force. If the period of the 
force is eqaal to any one of the periods of a string stretched with the same tension 
but whose length is either AC or CB, show that the forced vibration does not 
disturb the point C. If the strings A C, CB have no free period in oommon, show 
that one string is not moved by the forced vibration. 

We may also deduce this result from some elementary considerations. Let the 
string be held at rest at C and let the part J C be set in motion, CB being at resi 
The pressure at C when resolved perpendicular to the string will represent a per- 
manent disturbing force whose period is equal to that of any one of the free vibra- 
tions of AC. Beplaoing the pressure by the disturbing force we have ^C in 
vibration and CB at rest. 

349. How an Impulse is diminlBhed. When a system of 
machinery is moving in some state of steady stable motion it may 
be liable to disturbance from any sudden jerks whose eflFects it 
may be important to diminish as much as possible. Let us con- 
sider briefly what means we have to abate an impulse. 

When the jerk has completed its work and has ceased to act, 
the system is displaced from its proper state of motion. It now 
begins to oscillate about this state. Thus one eflFect of the jerk 
is to introduce a new set of free oscillations. If there be any 
forces of resistance these free vibrations will begin to fade away 
and the system will tend to assume a state of steady motion. 
One method of correcting the effects of a disturbing impulse is there- 
fore to increase the resisting forces. 

The resistances which are thus intentionally introduced into 
the machinery should be properly arranged. They should be such 
as not to affect the steady motion, but to begin to act only when 
the machine deviates from its intended course. An example of 
this has been given in Art. 105, where the motion of the governor 
was discussed. 

350. The actual effect of a jerk X on any co-ordinate such as x is easily deduced 
from the equations of Art. 118. If A be the discriminant of the quadric A where 
2A:=AnX^+2A^y-{- and J^ the minor of the constituent An^yre have 

5xi-«Xo=(/n/A)X. 

If then it is important to lessen the effects of the impulse X, we may make 
some addition to the machine or modify the arrangement of its parts so as to in- 
crease the discriminant A as compared with I as much as possible. 

If the function A is a positive one-signed function, its discriminant A is positive. 
We may then show, as in the next article, that the ratio of I^ to A is in general 
decreased by the addition of the square of any linear function of x, ^, <fec. to the 
function A. Now the quadric function A with accented co-ordinates is part of the 
expression for the vis viva (Art. Ill) and is always a positive function. Hence if 
any addition is made to the vis viva the corresponding addition to this function is 
also positive and may be expressed as the sum of a number of squares of linear 
functions. We may therefore in general weaken the direct effects of jerks on a 
9ystem by increasing the vis viva. 

The usual method of effecting this is to attach a fly-wheel to the machine. The 
vis viva of a rotating body is JtfAc'w*, where Mk'* is the moment of inertia of the 
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body about tbe axis and w is the angular velocity. The advantage of asing a wheel 
18 that with a given quantity, of additional matter, the additional terms may be in- 
ereaaed to any extent by increasing the radius of gyration. 

851. Ex. 1. If the co-ordinates be so chosen that the square factor added to 
the quadric 2A is of the form /^', where y is any co-ordinate other than x, show 
that the ratio I^/A becomes (Zi^ + zLiAjVC'^+M^aa)) where A^ is the second minor 
formed by omitting the first two rows and columns, and the suffix of each I indi- 
cates as usual the constituent of which that I is the minor. Show also that the 
second ratio is less than the first by Ji,V/A(A+M^t2)* Show also that this 
difference i$ positive or zero and has a finite limit when ft is infinite, 

Ex. 2. If the square factor added to the quadric 2A be fl(ax-f-&y + eJB-f-...)^ 
show that the direct effect of an impulse represented by X on the co-ordinate x is 
nnt altered by this addition to the inertia if a'/j,' -f- 2a6 Ju Ju + ft'/u' + ... =0. 

352. The interval at which any phase of effect follows 
the same phase of cause. Any disturbing force tends alter- 
nately to increase and decrease the deviation of the system from 
its undisturbed position, but it is not necessarily true that this 
deviation actually increases when the force urges an increase or 
decreases when the force urges a decrease. To examine into this 
point we notice that by Art. 326 the forced vibration produced by 
a disturbing force Per"^ sin (\t H- a) is 

Pe^*' {L sin (\^ + a) + M cos (\t + a)} 
= P J'DTM^e-'^^ sin (X^ + a + tan-^ MjL). 

In this transformation it is clear that if the square root in the 
coefficient be regarded as positive, the angle added to the phase 
must be such that its sine has the same sign as M and its cosine 
the same sign as L. The consequence is that all the possible 
values of the change of phase differ by multiples of 27r. 

Comparing the expression for the forced vibration with that 
for the disturbing force we see that their maxima do not occur 
simultaneously. The maximum of the oscillation occurs later than 
the maximum of the force by an interval equal to— (1 /\) tan~* {MjL), 
In the same way every phase of the oscillation follows tJie corre- 
sponding phase in the force after the sarne interval. 

The change of phase in any co-ordinate thus depends on the 
values of L and M for that co-ordinate. These are easily found 
by the rule given in Art. 327, where it is shown that if we write 
8 = — /t + X-V — 1 in the operator / (S)/A (8) for that co-ordinate the 
result is L + Jf ^ — 1. 

863. If the disturbing force is permanent, i.e. is of the form pRin(Xr + a), 
and if the foroes of resistance are neglected, the determinant A (S) contains only 
even powers of 8. We infer therefore from Art. 326 that if the minor I {8) also 
contains only even powers of d, the phase of the ftrrced oscillation is the same as that 
of the force or is greater by t. If the minor I (d) contains only odd powers^ the phase 
of the oscillation is greater than that of the force by J: Jt. 

If we consider the direct effect of a force on any co-ordinate the minor I (8) 
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contains only even powers of d, as well as the determinant A (d). If the oentriftigal 
forces are absent as when the system oscillates ahout a position of equilibriom, 
every minor contains only even powers of 8. In thete ccuet the forced vibration is 
simply a multiple poaitice or negative of the disturbing force without further change 
ofpliase, 

854. Ex. A particle describes a nearly circular orbit about a centre of force 
which attracts according to the Newtonian law, and is acted on by a permanent 
disturbing force along the radius vector. Show that the particle at any moment is 
inside the mean circular orbit when the force acts outwards and outside when the 
force acts inwards, provided the period of the force is less than that of the particle 
in its undisturbed orbit round the centre of the force. But the reverse of this is the 
case if the period of the disturbing force is greater than that of the particle. Would 
there be a similar distinction of cases if the centre of force attracted according to 
some inverse power greater than 3 ? See Art. 329. 

Second approximations, 

355. When we try to find the oscillations of a dynamical 
system we generally proceed by continued approximations. We 
first reject all the squares of the small quantities and thus obtain 
a set of linear differential equations. Solving these we substitute 
the results in the terms of the second order and treat these 
functions of < as disturbing forces. Their corresponding forced 
vibrations are then found. The operation may be repeated for a 
third approximation and so on. 

It has been shown in Art. 337 that when the forces of resistance 
are small, a permanent disturbing force whose period is nearly 
equal to that of any one of the free vibrations produces a modified 
forced vibration. It follows that a small force of proper period 
which would appear in the differential equations only when we 
include terms of (say) the third oixler may produce oscillations in 
the co-ordinates which are of the second or first order. 

If therefore we wish to have our results correct to any given 
order it imll be necessary to retain, for examination, those periodic 
tefrnis of higher orders in the differential equations whose periods 
are nearly equal to any of the free vibrations. 

We also see the importance of proceeding to higher approxima- 
tion. These small terms which produce such large forced vibra- 
tions may not make their appearance until the terms of the higher 
orders are examined. Thus some important oscillations may be 
missed if we stopped at a first approximation. 

356. When we substitute our first approximation in the term^ of the higher 
orders it Hometimes happens that permanent disturbing forces make their appear- 
ance whose periods are exactly the same as those of some of the free vibrations 
included in the first approximation. When this occurs, it has been shown in 
Art. 32S that the forced vibration changes its character. The solution now con- 
tains terms with powers of t as factors. These terms (not being balanced by the 
proper exponential factors, Art. 283) will become large, so that the system will 
depart widely from the state indicated by the approximate solution. 
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This is another way of saying that what we have taken as onr first approxi- 
mation is not safficiently near to the trath to serve as an approximation. In 
most dynamical problems the distarbing forces are given as functions of the co- 
ordinates and then by the approximate solution expressed as functions of the time. 
Thus the expressions for the forces themselves are only approximations. It may 
therefore happen that if we can obtain a more correct first approximation to the 
motion the small terms which indicate such a large departure from the first 
approximation may not make their appearance. 

To find a tufficiently correct first approximation to the motion it may not be 
enough to take the solution of the differential equation when all the terms of the 
higher orders are neglected. We inust include in these differential equations all 
those small terms of tlie higJier orders which materially affect the motion. The 
solution of these modified equations (if one can he found) is to be taken as our first 
approximation. 

Let us repeat the argument in a slightly different form. The first approximation 
comprises all the largest terms in the expressions for the co-ordinates and may 
generally be taken to represent the visible motion of the system. If now a disturb- 
ing force, such as that we have just described, act on the system, it greatly modifies 
the visible motion and in turn its own period is modified by the change of motion. 
Thus the system takes up some new state of steady motion with oscillations about 
that steady motion. This obliges us to abandon the former first approximation in 
order to use one which may be a permanent representation of the new visible motion. 

When we examine this new first approximation, as in the following examples, 
we find that it sometimes has the same general character as the former, but with 
the important exception that the free vibration whose period was the same as that 
of the force has been modified. We therefore infer that when a small disturbing 
force is wholly or in part a function of the co-ordinates and has tlie same period as a 
free oscillation of the system^ it may have the effect of removing that type of free 
oscillation from the system and replacing it by some other type of a different period. 

357. Before proceeding to the general theory we shall illustrate the method of 
proceeding by a simple example. 

A particle oscillates in a straight line about a centre of force whose attraction at a 
distance x is represented by p^x + ^. Find the time of a small oscillation. 

The equation of motion is clearly 

x+p^x= -^ (1), 

where dots represent differentiations with regard to t. 

As a first approximation we reject the term on the right-hand side as being of 
the third order of small quantities. We then find 

x = Mun{pt + a) (2). 

Proceeding to a second approximation we substitute this in the term previously 

rejected. We have 'x+p^x= -^^M^ {3 Rin {pt + a)- sin 'd(pt-\- a)} (3). 

The first trigonometrical term on the right-hand side has the same period as the 
oscillation which represents the first approximation and therefore modifies that 
approximation (Art. 356). To include its effects wc must alter equation (2). This 
modified solution when substituted in the differential equation must make the left- 
hand side, not equal to zero as before, but equal to a very small quantity, viz. the 
small disturbing force. As a trial solution we shall therefore retain the same 
general form. The letters M and a, being undetermined, will still serve for general 
symbols, but we shall replace p by p-{-fi where fi is some small quantity to be 
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dotermined by the disturbing force. We shall therefore write ihe first approxima- 
tion in the form x^M sin {(p+fi) t + a) (4). 

Proceeding to a second approximation we have 

J: + jAr= -f j8Af»sin {(p + A*) « + o}. 
If our correction is saooessfol, this equation most be satisfied by oar amended first 
approximation. Snbstitating we find the equation is satisfied provided 

M { " (p +m)' +!»*}= -1/9^'. ••• /*=i- 3/» nearly. 

Thus the oscillations of the particle about the centre of force are very nearly 
represented by equation (4). The effect of the diiturbirig force - fix* is to shorten 
the time of oscillation by a quantity which depends on the square of the arc, 

858. If the force of attraction had been p^x+p {dxjdt)^ instead of that given 
above, we may show that this process would have failed. 

Taking the first approximation as before and substituting in the differential 
equation we obtahi 

x+p^x= -J/91f>{3co8(p« + a) + co8 3(p« + a)}. 
Neglecting the second trigonometrical term as before, let us try to include the other 
in our first approximation. Taking the amended form (4) and substituting we find 
that we should have 

^ { - {p-^f^y+P^} sin {(i> + /A) « + «}= - fi33/>co8 {(p + fi) t + o}. 
But this equation cannot be satisfied by any constant value of fi. The effect of this 
disturbing force is therefore not merely to alter the time of oscillation, 

859. Ex. A particle describes a nearly circular orbit about a centre of force 
whose attraction at a distance r is represented by /a(u'+/9u*^) where u is the re- 
ciprocal of r. If /9 is very small show that the path is nearly represented by 

u=a {1 + « cos (c0-a)), 

where c=l-i/3a*-«(n-2) {l + J(n-8) (n-4)e«+&c.}, 

provided the square of /3 can be neglected. This example is a modification of a case 
which occurs in the Lunar Theory. 

860. 0«iMral TlMory. Having illustrated the method of treating the terms of 
the higher orders by several examples, we shall now consider the subject more 
generally. Our object is to so modify the first approximate solution as to include 
in it {when S7ich a thing is possible) the effects of small forces whose periods are the 
same as those of the free vibrations (Art. 856). The general result arrived at will 
be given in the summary at the end of the argument. 

We shall suppose the left-hand sides of the differential equations to contain 
all the first powers of the small co-ordinates x, y, z, &o. These therefore take the 
form given in Art. 824 or more generally Art. 262. The disturbing forces are placed 
on the right hand sides and contain powers and products higher than the first of 
the co-ordinates x, y, &c., and their differential coefficients. Thus all these dis- 
turbing forces would be neglected if we took into account only the terms of the 
first order. We shall also suppose that these disturbing forces are not explicit 
functions of the time. If this condition is not satisfied, the following analysis 
must be slightly modified. 

361. To avoid a complication of symbols let us resume the exponential values 
of the sine and cosine. Let then the first approximation obtained by neglecting in 
the differential equation all terms beyond the first order be 

ar=il/,e'»»' + Jl/a*'^'-f-..., y = N^e'^i^ + N^*^+ ..., <fec. = &c., (1), 
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where 1111,114, <fto. are the roots real or imaginary of the determinant A (5) (Art. 262). 
On proceeding to a second approximation we substitate these values of x, 2/, &o. in 
the several small terms which were before neglected. Taking some term which 
contains the prodacts and powers of the variables the resalt of the snbstitation 
prodnces distarbing forces of the form 

2P^(y^i'*fl'»»s+— ) t /2\ 

where the order of the term is f+g+ ... If these quantities /, p, &q. are such that 
anj nomber of relations hold of the form 

fmi+ffm2+ ...=mi (8), 

there are just so many of these disturbing forces which take the type Pe^^^. The 
forced vibrations derived from these are obtained by using the operator I (8)1 A. {8) 
and are evidently infinite. To include these in the first approximation we replace 
the equations (1) by 

x=Afi«*»* + afa«««*+... y = iNri«*»' + Nj<?'^ + .,. <fec.=&c (4), 

where the If 's ^*s, <&c. are not necessarily the same as before, and each n only 
differs slightly from the corresponding m. Substituting as before we of course 
obtain a disturbing force of the form (2) but with n's written for the m*s. If we 
assume the same relations to hold as before between the exponents, viz. 

/ni+i7n3+...=ni (5), 

this force takes the type Pe^^^. There may also be other relations similar to (5) 
but with n, or 113, &c. written for n^ on the right-hand side and these introduce 
other disturbing forces whose effects have also to be included in the new first 
approximation. 

Including these forces we may write the differential equations in the form 

/ii («) ^+/ia(«) y+ ... = P,e»'' + P3«*«*+ ... ' 

<&c. =&c. 

where the functional symbols f^ (3) &c. have been used for the sake of brevity. If 
we have been successful in including the effects of these disturbing forces in our 
new first approximation, these differential equations must be satisfied by the values 
of X, y, Ao. given in (4). Substituting we have 

/u(«i)^i+/i2(«i)^i + ..=-Pi ) 
/«('h)^i+/a2(ni)^i+... = <?i > (7), 

&C.a(feC. ) 

with similar equations for each of the other disturbing forces. 

In these equations the M*s are to be regarded as arbitrary, their values being 
reserved to satisfy the initial conditions of the motion. Our object is to find the 
values of the remaining coefficients, viz., the ^'s and also the values of the n's in 
terms of the il/'s. These values of the n's must also satisfy the relations (5). 
Supposing this test to be satisfied we have found values of tbo co-ordinates which 
satisfy the differential equations to the first order, and include the disturbing forces 
which appeared to threaten the stability of the system. 

862. The forces P, Q, &c. may each consist of several terms of different orders 
of smallness. But the lowest is supposed to be of a higher order than the coefficients 
If, N &c. Taking only the lowest powers which occur in P, Q (fee., we may easily 
find a first approximation to the values of tij, n, &c. Solving the equations (7) we 
find JlfjA (ni) = PJ^^ (nj + QJ^ {n,) + &c., 

R. D. IL 15 
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where /„ (m) ke. ftie as nioal the miiion of the tletfuniimnt A (■). Let Si=n|+^ , 
ii,=M,+/i. Ac. Since all the tenns on the right-hand sde are Bnaller thmn if, we 
maj in theie terms write», = M,, ajsHjAe. Bemembering that A(M|)sQ^ wehave 

Jtfi^^U = P,/u("i) + «i^("i)+*c- (8). 

In the Hune wa j we hare 

The Ibreei P, Ac. are fdncticma of lf|, N| Ae^ If,, K^ Ac But looking at equa- 
tions (7) we see that the ratios of Jif|, X, Ac, differ from the ratios of the minors 
Ai ("H)* ^u ("h) ^- ''J quantities of the order PiM. We maj therelbire in calca- 
lating the inalaes of P| Ac, sabstitate for Xj Ac, X, Ac bj the help of these ratios. 
Thus the right-hand sides of the equations (8) are all knjwn functions of the 
arbitrary JiTs and of the roots of the determinantal equation A (d}=0. 

The quantities /, g Ac are usually positive integers. In this ease the orders of 
the quantities P Ac are not less than f-^g+ke. It follows that the corrections 
M], /I, Ac. are of the order/+y + Ac. ~ 1 at least. 



363. 0nsunazy of reaalts. We may embody the results of equations (8) in a 
rule. 

Taking the first approximation viz. x= Jfj«^'+ Ac found by rejecting all terms 
of the higher orders in the differential equations, we proceed to a second approxi- 
mation. Suppose that in consequence of some relations such as 

ysij + ir"4 + Ac = sij , 

we arrive at disturbing forces Pit^^, P^^ Ac These would produce infinite 
terms in the co-ordinate x, if we employed the operators I (d)/A (d), Ac. as usual 
(Art. 326). Instead of these let us employ the operators I(d)/A'(d), Ac simply 
replacing A («) by A' (5). Let the result be x = He*»* -h Ke^^ + Ac, where H and iT 
contain powers of J/,, 3/,, Ac. above the first. Then the effects of these disturbing 
forces may be taken account of to the next approximation by replacing the first 
approximation by x=3V^*» + ''»^^-f Jf^^'^+'^* where Mi=H/Jlfi, f4=ir/3fa Ac, 
provided that these new- indices satisfy the relations /itii+ 17/4 + Ac s^, Ac 

Supposing this condition to be satisfied, we see that a disturbing force of the 
same type and period as a free vibration has the effect of removing that type firom 
the system and replacing it by some other type of vibration which is more and more 
remote from the original type the greater the amplitude of the vibration. 

364. Bwamplea. A pendulum swings in a very rare medium, resisting partly as 
the velocity and partly as the square of the velocity , to find the motion. 

Let be the angle the straight line joining the point O of support to the centre 
of gravity O of the pendulum makes with the verticid. Let g = In^ where I is the 
length of the simple equivalent pendulum. Then the equation of motion is 

6f + n2 8ind=-2jctf-/i^» (1), 

where 2k and /t are the ooeflSoients of the resistance divided by the moment of 
inertia of the pendulum about the axis of suspension. Since $ is small we may 
write the equation in the form 

$+n^e=-2Kd-fJ^+in^0*'-... 

Since k and are very small, we might at first suppose that it would be 
BuiAciont as a first approximation to reject all the terms on the right-hand side. 
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This gives 0=a fiin nt, the origin of measnremeiit of t being so chosen that t and 
▼anish together. If we snbstitote this in the small terms we get 

B-^-v^B^ -2im.acosn<+^n^a*8innt + &c., 

which gives ^=a8inRt-icatsiniU+iV*M'^coBn<+<&c. 

These additional terms contain t as a factor, and show that oar first approximation 
was not sufficiently near the truth to represent the motion except for a short 
time. To obtain a sufficiently near first approximation we must include in it the 
small term ^Kdejdt (Art. 356). We have therefore 

This gives ^=o^"** . sin mt, where for the sake of brevity we have put n*- i^=rr?. 
In our second approximation we reject all terms of the order a' or aV unless 

they are such that ailer integration they rise in importance in the manner explained 

in Art. 344. We thus get 

^ + 2ictf + fi«d = - i Ma*n*' <? ~ ^' (1 + cos 2mt) + ^ w V<? " **' (3 sin mt - sin 3wit) 

- J fta^ice'* ^^ ( - «f + If cos 2wf i- 2m sin 2iiif ), 

where all the terms on the right-hand side after the first are of the third order, and 
are to be rejected unless they rise in importance. To solve this, let us first consider 
the general case 

^*+2#c^ + n'tf =«"***'. (-4 sin rmt + B cos rmt). 

Put tf = « ~ ^' (I. sin rmt + If cos rmt). Substituting we get 

L {(p-l)V+ma(l-r»)}+2(p-l)«rmlf=ii 



:.! 



Af{(p-l)V+m«(l-r»)}-2(p-l)icmL 
Now ff is very small ; if then r be not equal to unity, we have L= 



m«(l-r«)' 
» ■ — S A 

^= -TTi — nr nearly ; but if r = 1, we have L = — ^^ — , M=— , - nearly. 

m»(l-r») '^ * 2(j»-l)«fwi 2{p-l)Km ^ 

The case of p=: 1 does not occur in our problem. It appears that those terms only 

in the differential equation which have r=l give rise to terms in the value of x 

which have the small quantity k in the denominator. Hence in the differential 

equation the only term of the third order which should be retained is the first. 

We thns find, putting successively r:=0, r=2, rr=l, 

B^tu '^smmt-r: e *+^e ■*^oos2m« + .^i — t '^^cosm*. 

2 6 32icm 

This equation determines the motion only during any one swing of the pendu- 
him ; when the pendulum turns to go back il changes sign. Let us suppose the 
pendulum to be moving from left to right, and let us find the lengths of the arcs of 
descent and ascent. To do this, we must put d$ldt=0. Let the equation be written 
in the form 9=/(t), then if we neglect all the small terms, dejdt vanishes when 
mt=^iT, say when t= ^ T. Put then t=s - T+x where x is a small quantity, we 

have 

/'(0=/(-r)+r(-!r)a:=0. 
Now 

f (Orxo*""** (/» cosmi- icsin mf) - ^ e"^^ ( - 2<c + y cos 2mt+-^ sin 2mt\ 

+ „7, — e "**'(- m sin Wit - 3«f cos mt). 
324rm ' 

A sufficiently near approximation to the value of f" (t) may be found by 
differentiating the first term of f'(t). We thus find m*x= -/r- JAia«f-^jnV/«f ; 

16—2 
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the second of these terms being smaller than the other two might be neglected. 
We also find as the arc of descent 

e=f{-T)+f{-T)x=- {ae^^+ inah^^- mx (/ca«*^+ ^n>a»«««r/«w)}. 

To find the arc of ascent we put t=T+y, This gives mhf= -ic-^n^aV* ^^^ 
the arc of ascent is 

In those expressions for the arcs of descent and ascent the terms containing x 
and y are veiy small, and assuming k not to be extremely small, these terms will be 
neglected *. 

Now a is different for every swing of the pendolnm, we mast therefore eliminate 
a. Let u^ and u,^i be two snccessive arcs of descent and ascent, and let\=e~'^'^i 
so that X is a little less than unity. Then we have 

1 2 ,1 X 2 ^, 

eliminating a we have very nearly — h-=r;(— +-K 

w^i c X' \u^ cj 

where c=^ - "^^ = 7— nearlyi and T=^ . 

The successive arcs^ arCy therefore^ such that Iju^+l/c is the general term of a 
geometrical series whose ratio is e*"'/'*. The ratio of any arc u^ to the follomng arc 

which continually decreases with the arc. In any series of oscillations the ratio is 
at first greater and afterwards less than its mean value. This result is found to 
agree with experiment. 

To find the time of oscillation. Let ti.t^he the times at which the pendulum is 
at the extreme left and right of its arc of oscillation. Then 

The time of oscillation from one extreme position to the other is t^ - C| which is 
equal to t//». This result is independent of the arc, so that the time of oscillation 
remains constant throughout the motion. The time is however not exactly the 
same as in vacuo, but is a little longer ; the difference depending on the square of 
the small quantity k. See Art. 321. 

Ex. 2. A rigid body is suspended by two equal and parallel threads attached 
to it at two points symmetrically situated with respect to a principal axis through 
the centre of gravity which is vertical, and being turned round that axis through a 
small angle is left to perfoim small finite oscillations. Investigate the reduction to 
infinitely small oscillations. [Smith's Prize.] 



* If these terms are not neglected the equation connecting the successive arcs of 

1 X' 2 n'x 1 — X* 2/tr 

descent and ascent becomes = - sAi(l + X') + s^; r — . Now 1-X*= — 

**» ^iH-i 8 S2ifm X m 

nearly, so that this additional term is very small compared with that retained. 



CHAPTER VIIL 



DETERMINATION OF THE CONSTANTS OF INTEGRATION IN TERMS 

OF THE INITIAL CONDITIONS. 

Method of Isolation. 

366. Our object in this chapter may be very briefly stated 
Given any number of simultaneous differential equations with 
constant coefficients, it is known that the dependent variables 
a?, y, z, &c. can be expressed in terms of the independent variable i, 
by means of a series of exponentials real or imaginary. Let one 
of these exponentials be a? = jif e"^*, then if is a function of the 
initial values of the variables x, y, &c. and of their differential 
coefficients. It is here proposed to exhibit this function. Thus 
without solving the equations, any one term of the solution, if its 
exponent be known, can be separated from the others and have its 
value written down, without finding those other terms. 

When the diflferential equations are not of a high order we 
can generally solve the determinantal equation and find all the 
possible values of m. In such a case it is merely a question of 
algebra to find the constants in terms of the initial values of the 
variables. We may, however, effect this more briefly and simply 
by using the rule here given. Sometimes it is impossible to 
solve the determinantal equation. We may find one or more 
roots, but the rest remain unknown. In such a case we could 
not proceed by the processes of common algebra, for the equations 
cannot be written down. Our object is to find the constants which 
accompany these knoivn terms vdthout the knowledge of tJie re- 
maimng ones. 

This method is very simple and easy of application when the 
exponential to be separated from the others is connected with a 
solitary root of the fundamental determinant. But it may be 
used even though the root is repeated several times. The com- 
plication arises from the fact that the exponential is then accom- 
panied by. as many constants as there are equal roots. Each of 
these requires a separate operation to find its value. 
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The method is generally applicable whatever be the order of 
the equations, but there is considerable simplification when the 
order is not higher than the second This is of course the most 
interesting case, as the equations may then be such as occur in 
dynamics. 

In some cases the rule can be put into another form, which 
may possibly be thought simpler. In these cases it takes the 
form of the Method of Multipliers. When the number of de- 
pendent variables is infinite, we have an example in Fourier's rule 
to expand any function in a series of sines or cosines. 

366. The Determinant of Isolation. Resuming the no- 
tation of Art. 262, we let the n equations to find x, y, z, &c. be 
written in the form 

/n(«)^+/«(«)y+/n(8)^+...=01 

=oJ 

where h as before stands for djdt. In dynamical applications 
those functions of S are all of the second degree, but at present we 
make no restriction of that kind. 

To solve these we proceed as explained in Art. 262 and 
form the determinant 



A(S) = 



/„(S). /»(S), /u(S)... 

A(B). MB), /«(«)... 



If we equate this determinant to zero, we have an equation to 
find S. Let its roots be m, m,, &c. omitting the suffix of the first 
for the sake of brevity. Then we know that 

It is our present object to find any one of these coefficients, say if, 
without finding any of the others. 

To eflfect this we deduce from the determinant A (8) another 
determinant, which we write 



n(m) = 






We form this determinant by the following rula Erase any 
column of the determinant A (S), say the first column. To replay 
it we divide the first equation by S — m, and rejecting the remainder 
place the quotient in the first row of the erased column. We divide 
the second equation by S — m and place the quotient in the second 
row, and so on. Finally we put S = 7n in the remaining columns. 
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If we erase the second column of the determinant A(S) or 
A (m) we obtain a slightly diflferent determinant, which we may 
write IIj (m), the suffix indicating which column of A (m) we erase. 

The determinant n (m) is evidently a function of x, y, &a, 
&c, 8y, &c., S*a?, S*y, &c., up to one less than the highest power 8 
in the given diflferential equations. For all these we write their 
given initial values. We then have 

jtr_n(m) 

'""■A'(m)* 

where A' (m) means as usual the diflFerential coefficient of A (w) 
with regard to m. In the same way if JVe"** be the corresponding 

term in the value of y, we have N— .f; ^ , and so on. 

^ A (m) 

867. BzaiBptas. Before proceeding to the demonstration of this theorem let 
OS oonsider some examples. 

EX.L Takim^ the equations <f -">'': <VV/=ni • 
we see that the fandamental determinant 



A(m)= 



m' - Am, - (m - 1) 
f»+6, m'-jn 



= TO* - 6m' + Sw* + 6m - 6. 



the second determinant, viz. 



Equating this to zero, we find that one value of m is m= - 1. Let us find the 
coefficient of e~' in the valae of x. 

Dividing the equations by d+1 and rejecting the remainders, we form at once 

n(m)= («-6)«- y, 2 
« + («-2)y, 2 

the second column being obtained by putting fn= - 1 in the second column of A (m). 
Expanding, and noticing that A' (m) = ~ 24 when m= - 1, we find 

- 12Af = &r - 5y - Sx + y , 

where M is the required coefficient. Here x, y, &r, Sy are supposed to have their 
known initial values. 

We may show in the same way that there is a term Ate^ in the value of x 
where -33f'=2«x + «y-3x-y. 

Ex. 2. Let us take another example, in which the differential coefficients rise 
to a higher order, but let us still restrict ourselves to two dependent variables to 
save space. Taking the equations 

(«»+2«« + 5 + l)x + («»+2« + l)y=0) 
(3« + 2« + 2)x+(«*+ S+2)y 

we see by inspection that the determinantal equation is satisfied by fn=l. Thus 
x=M^ is a part of the solution. Let it be required to find M when the initial 
values of 8x, S*x, dy, S^y^ S*y are all zero, and the initial values of x and y unity. 
Ck>n8tructing the function II by dividing each equation by S-l, and putting 5=:0 

4r + 3y, 4 =lfA'(m). 

3x + 2y, 4 

But, differentiating the determinant without expanding it, and putting m^l, we 
have A' (m) * 16. Hence, putting x and y each equal to unity, we immediately find 



=0) 



as we proceed, we have ^ 
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368. We now proceed to the proof of the rule. 

Let p be some quantity which we shall write for m in the 
definition of the determinant H (m) in order to call attention to 
the fact that p is not necessarily a root of A (S) = 0. 

Taking the general expression for the determinant 11 (/>) given 
in Art. 366, we may resolve it into the diflference of two determi- 
nants, the first rows of each of which may be written as follows. 

I^(l^) = SZ^ /u(«)^+/i»(8)y + &c.,/,(S), &a 

- j—^ fix (p) ^ +/u ( p) y + &c., /„ (p), &c. 

Consider the first determinant, the first column is occupied by the 
functions which form the differential equations. Hence this deter- 
minant vanishes whenever a?, y, &c. have values which satisfy the 
differential equations. 

Consider the second determinant, it may be made into the 
sum of as many determinants as there are terms in the leading 
constituent. AH these determinants have t^o columns the same 
except the first determinant. This first determinant is clearly 
A (p) X. It immediately follows that 

(S-p)n(p)=-A(p)a?. 

Solving this linear differential equation in the usual way, we have 

n(p)'\-A(p)eP^Jle-P^xdt=:CeP^ (1). 

Here p is any quantity at our disposal and x, y, &c. have any 
values which satisfy the differential equations 

To find the value of the constant C, we put ^ = 0. The second 
teiTii on the left-hand side is then zero because the limits coincide. 
It follows that G is the value of U (p) when we write for x, y, &c., 
Bx, S?/, &c. their initial values. 

Since p is arbitrary we may differentiate the equation partially 
with respect to p. Differentiating and putting p = m, where m is 
a solitary root of the equation A ( p) = 0, we find 

^^^KA'(m)e^f,e-^xdt = Ci(f^-¥^(^. 

Let us now substitute x = Jf e*^ + Hf^^^ + &c. with the corre- 
sponding values of y, z, &c. in the left-hand side of this equation 
and let us search for terms of the form te^. The operator 
rfn {m)jdm is a linear function of x, y, &c., ix, &c., and can 
clearly give rise to no term of the required form. The re- 
maining portion of the left-hand side gives only the single term 
A' {in) Mte^^ of the required form. Equating this to the corre- 
sponding term on the right-hand side we have A' (m)M= C. Since 
C is the initial value of 11 (p), this equation is exactly equivalent 
to that given in Art. 366. 
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869. On Bfp»a f d Boots. When the root p =fii is a repeated root of the eqaa- 
tion A (p) =0, the demonstration jnst given no longer applies. Since p is arbitrary 
we may differentiate the equation (1) as often as we please, and after each differen- 
tiation we may write p=m. Since A(m)=0, A' (m)=0 Ao. the snocessive left-hand 
aides reduce to 11 (m), dU (in)/(2ifi, &o. On the successive right-hand sides we have 
only terms which contain the exponential e^. 

It follows that if A (j))=0 have a roots each equal to m, the operators 

dn (to) d*n (m) d"~hl (m) 



n(m), 



dm ' dm« ' ^^.-1 



all produce zero when we substitute for x, y, Sc, any solutions of the differential 
equations which do not contain the exponential ei°^. 

Thus it appears that if we calculate the results of these operations by substitu- 
iog the particular parts of the values of x^y^ &o, which depend on the root m of 
the equation A (d)=0, the results will be general, i.e., will be the same as if we had 
substituted the complete values of x, y, Ac, 

Without using any further rule, therefore, we may find the a constants which 
depend on the repeated root p = mhj substituting in these a operators the particular 
terms in x, y, &c. which contain the exponential e"^. Thus we obtain a expressions 
for the operators which contain the a constants. At the same time the values 
of the operators themselves may be found by giving the variables x, y, &o, their 
initial values. 

This, however, requires that we should use all the co-ordinates, but if we wish to 
find the values of the constants which occur in one co-ordinate only, we may use 
the results of the following theorem. 

370. It is required to find in terms of the initial conditions the values of the 
constants which enter into the expression for any one of the co-ordinates when the 
fundamental determinant A (p) has a roots each equal to m. 

In this case the value of x contains powers of t, but bow many will depend 
on whether the minors of the determinant A (5) are zero or not. Since, however 
the highest power of t cannot exceed a - 1 we may take as the general value of x 

X = ^ifo -h i/jt + . . . -H ^-^^J **"^) e'-' + 2isre'«^, 

where the terms included in the 2 stand for those portions of the value of x which 
do not depend on the root m and L(a-l) = l . 2 . 3...(a-l). There are similar 
expressions for y^ z, &c. also containing powers of t not higher than the (a - 1)***, 
but it will be unnecessaiy to write these down. 

We now proceed to differentiate equation (1) of Art. 368 r times with regard 
top, and after substitution for x, t/, <&c., we shall search for the terms containing 

t*«^ where r and k are any integers we may find convenient to use. The r^ differ- 
ential coefficient is clearly 

drnjp) drL{p)P _dr 

~d^+ dpr - d^r ^^"^ (2). 

where P = e** ff «"^ xdt. 

We notice that the first of the two terms on the left-hand side is a linear 
function of x, y, &c. and their differential coefi&cients with regard to t. Hence no 
term of the form searched for can enter unless with powers of t less than a. If 
then we restrict ourselves to values of k greater than a - 1, we may pay no further 
attention to this term. 
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This second term on the left-hand side of (2) may by Leibnitz's theorem be 



r— «, 



written A-(p)P+.A-(p)^|....^,^^-5^..(,)^. 

In this series all the differential coefficients of A (p) below the a^ have been omitted 
because the equation A (p) =0 has been supposed to have a roots each equal to m. 

If we substitute in the expression for P any such term as Nt^ef* we find after 
integration only one term which is free from the exponential e^, and this one term 
is of the form He'*. Hence ci'P/dp' -contains no power of t higher than the $^. 
In this series therefore, when we put p=m and search for the terms of the 
form Ife^t if we restrict ourselves to values of k greater than r - a, we may pay no 
further attention to such terms as Nt*e^. 

We have next to find the value of d'FJdp' when we substitute for x any term of 

Af I . 

the form -=-, ^ t* "^ e^. Now whatever x may be we have 

dp» dp' 6-p {d-p)'^^ ^ " 

where 1^=1. 2. 8... « as usual. Substituting for x and writing p=m, we may 
effect the integrations represented by 9~' without difficulty. The exponential 

disappears and we find at once ,— = :=-, i Al, ^t****^. 

"^ op* L{k+8) *~i 

No correction is necessary to the integration since this vanishes with t. 

Supposing then ic to be greater than both a - 1 and r - a we find for the coeffi- 
cient of t* e^ on the left-hand side of the equation (2) 

^|A'-(m)Jtf^_,-hrA-i(m)ilf,_j4.'^^A-M'n)3r..8+Ao^^ 

Lr d^^'G 

On the right-hand side we find the coefficient of t* e"* to be ■ —=r-, r . . 

LKL(r-K) dm*^ 

Equating these two we have 

Since the letter C stands for the initial value of 11 (nt), it will be more conve- 
nient to replace it by the latter symbol, with the understanding that all the co- 
ordinate$ have their initial vahtes. 

Since k must be greater than a-1 and 3f^=0, the only useful value of k is 
«=a. Since k must be greater than r-a, the only possible values of r are r=a, 
a -t- 1, ... 2a - 1. Writing these in succession for r, we obtain 

|^3f«-l = n(m), 









A'^^^ A^'^^ A« _ 1 d^II (w) 

L(a-h2)^«-i"*'ir(^TT)^»-2+ii'"«-3-rr2 ~dii^ 



<feo.=<fec. 



-L(2a-1) «-i L{a + 1) ' La " L(a-l) dm*-! 

We have here just the right number of equations to find the a arbitrary con- 
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stants which occur in the Yalue of x without requiring the corresponding values of 
the other co-ordinates. 

If all the first minors of the determinant A (5) have j9 roots equal to m, the first 
P operators on the right-hand side 'vanish whatever x, y, &o. may be. In this case 
therefore the coefficients 3f^. |^...il/^_o are all zero. Thus the expression for x (as 
already explained in Art. 272) loses /3 of its highest powers of t. 

In the same way we may find the constants which occur in y by using the 
operator called n, in Art. 866 instead of 11. 

37 1 . Another form of the determinant. There Ls another 
form in which the operator H (m) can be written and which is 
particularly useful when the differential equations are of the 
second order. Returning to the proof given in Art. 368, we see 
that the determinant 11 (p) may be written as the difference 
between two determinants, the second of which is zero when 
A(2>) = 0. Looking at the first determinant, we may divide all 
the constituents of the first column by any power of S we please, 
provided we finally multiply the determinant by the same power 
of S. But these constituents are the functions which form the 
differential equations. We may therefore modify the rule given 
in Art. 366 as foUowa First divide tlie eqvations by any power of 
S we please. Then form U (m) from these modified equations by 
the rule already given in Art 366 and finally multiply the coTtstitu- 
ents of the first column by the same power of 8. If this modified 
operator be called n'(m), we see that 11 (m) and 11' (m) differ by 
some multiple of A (m). If A (S) = have a roots each equal to m, 
it follows that all the differential coefficients of 11 (m) and 11' (m) 
up to the (a — l)th are equal each to each. 

372. Thus let the equations be 

(AnB' + 5u8 + Cn) X + (4i,S« + B,^h + C^w) i^ = 01 

{AJ^^B^h + G^)x^{A^^'^B^i^-C^)y = W 

taking only two variables to shorten the resulta We divide each 
equation by S, then to form 11 {ni) we divide hy h — m and reject 
the remainders. Finally we multiply again by o. We thus have 



n(m) = 



m 



In this form the constituents of the first column (when the equa- 
tions are of the second degree) iiuiy be wntten down by copying 
them from the equation. 

The advantage of this form is that the forces of resistance 
which depend on the potential B (Art. 311) have disappeared 
from the symbol 11 (m). It also leads to the method of multipliers 
to be explained in the next section. 
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878. Ex.1. Let the equations be if ",?•*• ^^""I^il^ =^l. 

The fundamental determinant is 

A(m)= m»-3iii+2 m-1 1= (m-l)«(m-8)* 
-(m-1) iii>-6fii+4| 

The equation A (m) =0 has therefore two roots each equal to 2 and the oorregponding 

terms in the value of x will be x=(Mq + M^t) e^. 

It is required to find Mq and M^ in terms of the initial values of the oo-ordinates. 

We form the operator n (m) by the rule given in Art. 872, copying the oolamns 
from the equations given above 



n(m) = 



m 

By- - — ^, iii'-5m+4 
^ III 



= (m-l)j(fii-4)««-ay -— *+y[. 



This gives when f»= 3, 11 (m)= -2{6x + 5y-x-y}, — -~-' = te-5y-x+y. 

dm 

Also when m=3 we have A (m)=0, A' (m) =0, A" (m)=8, A" (m)=24. Henoe by the 

rule given m Art. 370 . ,./ .,-.,, I > , 

^ ^{M^ + MQ) = 5X'-dy-x + yf 

where the quantities on the right-hand side have their initial values. 

Ex. 2. Let the eauations be . . > . 

Find the constants in x={MQ+Mit + iM^fi) e^. 

The result is 2M^=dx-\-dy-\-x+y, 2Afi + if,=2&e-x+y, 2Af(>+Ari=&c+«. 

374. The following examples illustrate the application of the preceding theorems 
when the differential equation has but one dependent variable. 

Ex. 1. The differential equation (5»-23'-5 + 2)a;=0 is satisfied by x=Me^. 
If the initial values of x, Sx, S^x are a, a\ a", prove that 2if =2a + a'-a". 

Ex. 2. Let the differential equation be/(d)x=0 and let /(d) contain only even 
powers of 5. If the terms of the solution depending on the pair of solitary roots 
m= ±^-1 of/(m)=0 be x=Fcos At + Gsin to, prove that 

Ff{m)_f(d) ^ ,g/-(m)_/(g) 5x 

Ex. 3. Let A^d'^x + . . . + /^i^x + AqX=0 be a differential equation. Bepresenting 
this hjf(d)x=0, let m be a real solitary root of / (d)=0, and let Me^ be the corre- 
sponding term in the value of x. Prove that a superior limit to the value of 
Mf (m) is the sum of those terms in the series A^S^~^x+ ...^A^ix + Ai which have 
the same sign as/'(m). Here of course x, dx, Ac, are all supposed to have their 
known initial values. 

375. The following examples indicate another method of investigating the 
theorems of this section. 

Ex. 1. Let the first minors of the determinant A(d) be represented by the 
letter J, the suffix indicating the constituent of which it is the minor. If g be any 
root of A (d)=0 we know that a solution of the differential equations is 

where G is an arbitrary constant Let us however suppose that q is unrestricted 
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in valne and is not neoeesarily a root of A (d)=0. Prove that the result of the 
snbstitntion of these values of x, y, &c. in n (p) is 

q-p 
where p also is onrestrioted in value. 

This result may be proved by resolving 11 (p) into the difFerence between two 
determinants as in Art. 868, and then substituting in each. 

Ex. 2. Deduce from the last example that if p and q be unequal solitary roots 
of A (d)=0, then n {p)=0. But if jp and q be the same solitary root then 

n(p) = C?Jn(p)A'(p)ai*. 

Ex. 8. If the equation A (8)=0 have p roots each equal to q, the form of the 

solution is indicated by « = Gofn {q)^+ •. + G/5-1 Wdqf'^i^n (?) «**}. 
with similar expressions for the other co-ordinates. If the equation A(d)=Ohave 
also a roots each equal to p, prove that the result of the substitution of these 
values of the co-ordinates in any one of the determinants n(p), (d/dp)n(p)... 
{dldp)^~^ n (p) is zero if p and q be unequal. If p and q be equal, we obtain the 
results given in Art 866. , 

This may be proved by using Leibnitz's theorem to differentiate the equation of 
Ex. 1, t times with regard top, and j times with regard to q, where t is less than a 
and J than p. 

Ex. 4. When all the first minors of A (8) vanish for any particular value of 9, 
the solution depends on a double type (, 17 so that x=t7i,(d)^, y=*^nW V <^o. where 
«7jj(d) is the second minor of A (5) formed by omitting the first two rows and 
columns as in Art. 273. Prove that if we write f=Ge«*, tj^Het*, where O and 
H are two arbitrary constants which run through all the values of the other 
co-ordinates, then 



•"^"f-Mtm:tn\-''-''^'"']-''f- 



•^JU (JP). ^21 to) 



Here p and q are unrestricted in value and do not necessarily satisfy A (5) =0. 

Ex. 5. Deduce from the result of Ex. 4, that if A {S) have two roots each equal 
to m one of which makes all the first minors zero, so that x=Me^, y=:Ne*^ are 
parts of the solution where Jlf , N are independent constants, then 

iA"(m)Af=g, iA"(m)J^=^. 

where II9 is obtained from A (m) by erasing the second column instead of the first 
(see Art. 866). Here the co-ordinates on the right-hand side are supposed to have 
their initial values. 

Ex. 6. Let the equation A(d)=0 have a roots each equal to fit, and let all the 
first minors have p roots also equal to m. Let us form from 11 (m) a new determi- 
nant n' (m) by omitting any row we please and any column except the first. Prove 
that if we substitute in the determinants (<f/dm) 11' (m), &c, (dldm)^"^!!' {m) any 
values of the co-ordinates which satisfy the differential equations and which do not 
involve the exponential e^, the results are all zero. 

Method of Multipliers. 

376. In the last section we showed how the constant belonging 
to any one oscillation could be determined when the differential 
equations were of any order. We now propose to consider what 
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simplifications can be made in the rule when the differential 
equations are of the second order and of that simpler kind which 
usually occurs in dynamics. 

Referring to Art. 310, we find the equations of the second 
order written at length. But forms so general as these seldom 
make their appearance. The two most important problems which 
occur in djmamics are those in which we have — 

(1) Oscillations about a position of equilibrium, whether with 
forces of resistance or not. 

(2) Oscillations about a state of steady motion. 

In the first of these cases the terms depending on D, Ey F are 
absent fi'om the equations so that the fundamental determinant is 
therefore symmetrical. In the second the terms depending on 
D and F are absent, but those depending on the centrifugal forces 
E are present. In this case the forces of resistance B are generally 
absent. 

377. We may therefore simplify these equations of motion 
and write them in the form 

(^..s* + i?„s + c'n) a' + (^"^ ;J; §^"^ ^") y + &c. = o; 

&C. +&C. +&o. = 0. 

The solution of these equations has been already expressed in 
Arts. 313 and 317 in the following forms. If r/^i, in^, &c. be 
real roots of the fundamental determinant, we have 

y = y^i^^ + y^'Wf* + &a > dyjdt = y/6"*»* + y,'"^ + &c. 
&a = &c. J &c. = &c. 

Here x^, y^, z^, &a, a?/, y/, &c. contain as a common factor one 
constant of integration, a?,, y^, &c., a?/, y^, &c., another constant and 
so on. These are the constants called Zi, L^ &c., in Arts. 261, 268 
&c. Also Xi = a?i7yii , yi' = y^jrii and so on. 

378. If there be a pair of imaginary roots in the fundamental 
determinant of the form 7?ii = r + pV — 1> Wj = r— pV — 1» the 
preceding solution takes the form 

a: = Zi^ cos pt + X^ sin pt + x^s?^ + &a' 
y= Fie^co8p<+ FjC^ sin p^ + yj^' + &c. 
&c. = &c. 

dxjdt = X^e^ ompt + X^e"^ %mpt + a?/^< + &c.' 
dyjdt = Fi'6^ cos;)^ + F/c*^ sin pt + y^t"^ + &a 
(6a = &c. 
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where Xi = a?! + x^, X^ = {x^ — a?a) V — 1 and X/ = rX^ -f pX^ 
X2 = — pX, + rXa. There are of course similar expressions for 
the F's, &c. Here we notice that all the coefficients in the first 
two columns are linear functions of two constants of integration, 
the coefficients of the third column are multiples of a third 
constant and so on. 

379. If we examine the form of the solution given in the 
last article we see that the columns are arranged according to 
the roots of the fundamental determinant. Each column contains 
one or two arbitrary constants which have to be determined from 
the initial values of x, y, &c. If the whole solution is known 
we may therefore find the constants by common algebra, though 
if there are many unknown constants the process may be very 
long. But if the whole solution is not known the processes of 
common algebra fail. 

380. Thus suppose we have found only one root of the funda- 
mental determinant, then we know the terms which occur in one 
column only. The other columns depend on the other roots 
which have not yet been investigated. We may yet wish to find 
the value of the constant which occurs in this column in terms of 
the initial values of the variables. We should then be able to 
find the magnitude of any one oscillation without finding the others. 

To effect this we use the method of multipliers, our object is to 
find some multipliers for the equations which express the values 
of X, y, &;c., dx/dt, dy/dt, &;c. such that on adding together the 
products all the columns will disappear except the one we wish 
to retain. Supposing this done we have one equation containing 
the constant to be found and the initial values of x, y, &c. This 
equation will be sufficient to determine the value of the constant. 

There is this point of difference between the method of isolation and. that of 
multipliers. In the former we find the constant connected with any one term in 
any column without caring for the other terms in that or any other column. In 
the latter we require to use aU the terms in that column to find the one constant. 
In the former method we isolate any one term, in the latter we isolate any one 
column. 

SSl. The proper multipliers may be deduced from the determinant n (m). 
Taking the form given in Art. 371 as the best adapted for equations of the second 
order, we have by expansion 

n {m) = Px + Qy + Ac. +P'to+Q'8y + <fec., 

where P, Q, <&c. stand for the coefficients in the expanded determinant. Now it has 
been proved in Art. B69 that 11 (m) is zero when we write for x, y, (fee., the terms of 
any column of the solution in Art. 877 depending on a root other than m. It 
follows at once that the proper multipliers to separate the column depending on the 
root m from the other columns are P, Q, Ao,, P\ Q\ Ac. 

These multipliers are really determinants, and when there are many co-ordinates 
it may be very troublesome to calculate their values. The coefficients of the 
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oolmnn which is to be separated from the others are also determinants. Both these 
sets of determinants are connected with the minors of the fondamental determi- 
nant ; the former with the minors of some column, the latter with the minors of 
some row. When the differential equations are of the simpler kind which occurs 
in dynamics (Art. 877), the ' fundamental determinant has a certain symmetry 
about the leading diagonal. In this case the two sets of determinants are con- 
nected together so that the required multipliers can be expressed as simple functions 
of the coefficients of the column we wish to separate. 

Instead of making the transformation from one set of determinants to the other, 
it will be simpler to adopt an independent mode of proof. The required multipliers 
follow at once from the two equations which have been made the foundation of the 
theorems in the first section of Chap. vn. (see Art. 816). As the equations now 
under consideration are simpler than those treated of in the section just referred 
to, the proofs of these two theorems will be briefly summed up in the next article. 
The definitions of the functions A, £, C (Art. 811) will also be adapted to the 
special use which we now intend to make of them. 

382. If we substitute the terms in the first column of the 
expressions for x, y, &c. given in Art. 377 in the differential 
equations, we obtain a set of equations which differs fix)m the 
differential equations only in having t/ii written for 8 and x^^ 
j/i, &c. for X, y, &c. First multiply these respectively by Xi, y^, &c. 
and add the results together, the sum may be briefly written, 

A (xiXi) m^ + B {xiX^ TTii-^ C {x^x^ = 0. 

Next, multiply these respectively by a?,, ya, &c. and add the results 
together. The sum may be briefly written 

A {xyco^ m^ + B (xiX^) rrii + C (XiX^) = E (iCiy,) twi. 

The functional symbols A, B, C when not followed by the 
subject of the functions all represent functions of the co-ordinates 
X, y, z, &c. which have been defined in Art. 311. Thus 

A = ^Auo:^ + Ai^y + i-4ny» + ... , 

B = IBuOi^ + 5is^ + i^«y' + ... , 

C = i Cu^J" + Cija^ + 4Cay> + ... . 

When the differential equations are given the following rule 
to find A, B, C will be useful : — Multiply the equations by x, 
y, Zf Jkc, and add the products, treating the operator S a^s an al- 
gebraic/actor. The halves of the coefficients of tlie powers of S are 
the functions A, B, G, 

When we wish to substitute for the variables x, y, z, &a any 
quantities we affix as usual those quantities to the functional 
symbol and write 

A (x^x,) = i A^Xi^ + Ai^^, + i il«y^" + . . . , 

with similar expressions for B {x^x^ and C (xiXj), 

We then generalize these expressions and for the sake of brevity 
write 

A (x^Xa) = ^A^iXyX^ + ^A,^(x^i + x^i) + ^A^^y^ + . .. . 



.(1). 
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383. Prop. A. — To determine ike multipliers when the funda- 
mental determinant is symmstrical and the forces of resistance not 
absent 

Let TTiim, be any two roots of this determinant. Then, by 
Art. (382), since the terms depending on E are absent, 

A (xios^) mi^ + B (xjO^) m^-^-C (x^x^ = 

A (xiX^ m^ -{■B{xiX^m^-{-C{xiX^ = 0) 

Eliminating B and G in turn from these equations, we have 

A {x^x^ m^m^ = C (x^x^) 1 .g. 

— A (xiX^) {mi -\- m^) =: B (xiO^)) ^ ^' 

except when mi and m, are the same root. 

Either of these equations may be used to find the required 
multipliers. We thits find two sets of multipliers. We shall 
choose the first equation, as giving the simpler results. 

If there be a pair of imaginary roots in the fundamental de- 
terminant, say Wj = r +p ^ — 1, m^ = r —p V — 1, and if m, be any 
other root, the first of equations (2) gives 

A (a^Os) (r+p7-l)7/i,= C (xix^)) .g. 

^ («a^) (r -p V - l)nh^C{x^s)) 

Remembering that A and C are linear functions, we see that 
these give by addition and subtraction 

A (XiXs) m, = C{XiX^ 
A{X^x;)7n^ = C{X^^] 

where Xi, X\ ; Xj, Zj' have the meaning given to them in Art. 378. 

The function A (xiX^ may obviously be deduced from the 
potential A {^XiX^ by the process 

. . . dA (a^aji) . , dA {xiX^ 
2A(xiX,)^x,—^^ + y,-^--+..., 

where of course A {xiX^ (Art. 382) represents the value of A {xx\ 
or A when Xi, yj, &c. have been written for x, y, &c. The functions 
j5 and C may be treated in a similar manner. 

We may now immediately deduce the proper multipliers. 

Taking the solutions written down in Art. 377, let us multiply 
the expressions for x, y, &c. by — dC/dx, — dC/di/y &c., after writing 
fl?i, yi, &c. in these multipliers for x, y, &c. ; also let us multiply 
the expressions for dx/dt, &c. by dA/dx, &c., after writing Xi, 
y/, &c., for X, y, &c., in these multipliers. Finally, let us add 
the products ; then, by virtue of the first of equations (2), the sum 
of every column except the first is zero. 

If we have imaginary roots in the fundamental determinant, 
we take the solution given in Art. 378. Treating it in the same 
way, we see by equations (4) that all the columns disappear except 

R. D. IL 16 
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the two first. Repeating the process for the second column, we 
again find that all the columns except the two first disappear. 

384. The rule may be summed vp as follows : — 

Let the fundamental determinant be symmetrical, and the 
forces of resistance not absent. Let it be required to separate 
by the method of multipliers any given column from the others. 
The proper mvMipliersfor the co-ominates are the valv£S of dC/dx, 
dC/dy, <fcc., after we have substituted for x, y, <fcc., in these mul- 
tipliers the corresponding coefficients in the column we wish to 
preserve. The proper multipliers for the velocities are the values of 
"dA/dx, —dA/dy, <fcc., after we have substituted for x, y, <fec. in 
these multipliers the corresponding coefficients in the column of 
velocities we wish to preserve. Finally^ we add the products 
together. 

In this way we can find an equation connecting the initial 
values of the co-ordinates with the constant which accompanies 
any one column. Since these initial values are arbitrary, neither 
side of this equation can wholly vanish unless all the multipliers 
themselves vanish. Hence the coefficient of the exponential on 
the right-hand side cannot be zero, except in this one case. 

The multipliers cannot all vanish unless the quadric functions 
C and A also vanish for some finite values of the co-ordinates. In 
dynamics the function A is such a function of the co-ordinates as 
the vis viva is of the velocities. It is therefore impossible that A 
could vanish for any finite values of the co-ordinates. 

385. BzamplA. Let us oonsider the equations 

(32+a+l)x+J(8-f)y=01 
J(5-f)x + («»-5+i)y=0r 

It is easily seen that the determinant of the eolation redaces to m^ - ^=0. 
We therefore have, if m now stand for \ V5, 

ar = jTj «»«< + ajg «-«»< + X, cos f»t + -^4 sin mtl 

dxfdt = TOXj e*^ - mx2 «"^ + mX^ oos mt - mZ, sin mt\ 
dyldt = my I e™* - my 2 e"^ -^mY^ cos mt - mY^ sin mt] ' 

Also maltiplying the equations hy x and y^ and taking the halves of the coefficients 
of the powers of 9, we have 

A = i{x^-^y% C=ia^'-ixy + iy^, 

Suppose we wish to find the coefficients x,, y^ in terms of the initial conditions. 
Following the rule, we multiply x and y by the differential coefficients of C after we 
have written x^, y^ for a;, y in the multipliers. We multiply the velocities by minus 
the differential coefficients of A, writing in the multipliers mx^ and ff^^ for x and y. 
Finally, we add the results. Thus we have 
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Pnttiiig t=0, and giving x, y and their velodtieB their known initial yalues, we 
haye one equation to find the constants x^, y^. Their ratio, 

«i i (»»-*) '^ ' 

being known from the first equation, we easily find both x^ and y^ 

If we wish to find the coefficients of the trigonometrical terms, we ose two sets 
of multipliers, because the two imaginaiy exponentials haye become mixed up to- 
gether in the trigonometrical term ; or we may replace them by their imaginary 
exponentials, and find the coefficients of either by one set of multipliers. Taking 
the first altematiye, one set of multipliers will be respectively 

The other set will be X^-iY^, -f^T^+jy;, +mXit +w»I^j. 

386. Prop. B. — To determine the multipliers when the funda- 
menial determinant is symmetrical and the forces of resistance 
are absent. 

This proposition is really included in the last. But as the 
absence of the function B introduces great simplification, it is 
worth while to consider this case separately. 

Since the forces of resistance are absent, only even powers 
of 8 enter into the equations. Hence for every root of the funda- 
mental determinant there is another equal in magnitude but con- 
trary in sign. If A and C are one-signed functions, and have the 
same sign, these roots are of the form ± p V— 1. Choosing this as 
the type, we may write the equations of Art. 378 in the form 

x = Xi cos pt -f X2 sin pt + x^^^ + . . . &c. = &a, 

dxjdt = Xi cos pt + X^ sin pt -f- x^e^^ + . . . &c. = &c. 

Here, unless there are equal roots, we have 

—3 — ' — irr% — ^ — _ 1 — Jirf* — 77 
y — y-" — »»C. — yT — -pr / — O^C. — XI , 

because the ratios of the coefiBcients of any exponential are ex- 
pressed by the minors of the fundamental determinant, and these, 
containing only even powers of m, are the same when the exponents 
are equal in magnitude but contrary in sign. 

Here H will stand for the constant in the second column on 
the right-hand side of the equations, the constant in the first 
column being included as a factor in Xi, Fi, i&c, X^, Fj', &c. 

Since the function B is zero, the equations (2) of Art. 383 
reduce to A (x^x^) = 0, C (xiX^) = 0, 

except when m^ = ±m^ For a pair of imaginary roots such as 
mi^r-^p*^ — 1, w, = r— 2>\/— 1, combined with a third root rrt,, 
we have (exactly as in that article) 

A(X,x,)^0\ C(X^x,) = 0) 

4(X^) = 0r (7(Z^3) = 0r 

387. We may use either the function A or the function C to 

16—2 
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supply the pitoper multipliers. We thus find two sets of multipliers. 
Which we should choose depends on the forms of A and C. 

If either of these functions contain only the squares of the 
co-ordinates, i.e. if it be of the form 

it is clear that its differential coefficients will be much simpler 
than if the terms containing the products of the co-ordinates 
were also present. The multipliers are indicated by these dif- 
ferential coefficients, and will therefore also be simpler. That 
function is therefore to be chosen which has the fewest terms 
containing the products of the co-ordinates. 

Choosing the function A, we have the following rule to find 

the multipliers. Let it be required to separate from the others 

any particular oscillation — say the two columns containing the 

phase pt The proper multipliers for the co-ordinates x, y, Jkc, are 

dA dA 
tlie values of -j- j -.— , cfcc, after we have substituted for x, y, Sc. 

in these multipliers the coefficients of either of the columns contain- 
ing the phase pt. Adding these products, we have one equation 
from which all the oscillations except the one to he preserved have 
disappeared. The same multipliers may now be used for the velo- 
cities, and thus by a second addition we obtain another equation of 
the same kind. 

The two equations thus obtained may be written thus : — 
x^^^^^^ + &c. = 2A{X,X,){QOQpt + HBmptl 

-T7 — \y -\- &c. = 2A (XiXi) {Hp COS pt-p sin pt]. 

Putting ^ = either before or after using the multipliers, we 
have two equations to determine H and the other constant in- 
cluded in Xi, Fi, &c. 

388. A rule to find the functions A and C when the differential 
equations are known has already been given in Art. 382. But 
in using Lagrange's method it is sometimes more convenient to 
refer to the expression for the vis viva and the force function 
from which these equations have been derived. Referring to 
Vol. I. we see that the vis viva is 

2T=AuX* + 2A^^'y' + ,,. 

Thus the function A is derived from T by merely dropping the 
accents from the co-ordinates. The function C is of course the 
same as the function Uq—V defined in VoL I. 

389. Prop. C. — To determine the multipliers when the forces of 
resistance are absent but the determinant is skewed by the centrifugal 
forces. 
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Referring to the equations of motion in Art. 377, we form the 
determinant which we have called the fundamental determinant. 
It is unnecessary to write this determinant, as its form is evident 
from the merest inspection of the equations. It is also given at 
length in Art. 112. 

If in this determinant we write — B for S, the rows of the new 
determinant are the same as the columns of the old, so that the 
determinant is unaltered. When expanded, the determinant will 
contain only even powers of S, and therefore its roots enter in 
pairs. We shall therefore take as our standard form of solution, 
instead of that in Art. 378, the expressions 

x = Xi coapt + Xj smpt + x^^ -h . . .1 

y=FiCosj9e+F,sinj9e + y,e'^^+...[ W; 

&c. = &c. J 

dxfdt =Xi'co8pt+Xi' sin pt+x^^e^^-h . . .1 

dyldt=Y,'cospt+Y^'smpt+yie'^+ ,,.\ (2)- 

&c. = &c. J 

Here the first two columns represent the most common form 
of a principal oscillation, and the third column represents any 
other form. When the centrifugal forces (i.e. the terms depending 
on E) are present, the minors of the fundamental determinant do 
not contain only even powers of S. It follows that the coefficients 
in the second column do not necessarily bear a uniform ratio to 
those in the first column. 

Since the function B is absent, we have by Art. 382, the equa- 
tions A (x^x^) nii + G {x^x^ — = E {x^y^ 

7 ' \ (3). 

A {x^x^ rn^+C (xix^) — ^-E (x^y^) 

Adding these to eliminate the functional symbol E, we find 

A {xiX^miirut^- G {xiX^^^O (4), 

except when 7?h = — rwj. 

We notice also that, by Art. 382, 

A (xiX^) rn^ + G {x^x^ = 0' 

A {x^^m^-\' G{x^^ = 0)" 

Wo might also eliminate the function A or G from the equations 
(3) instead of the function E, and in each case we may deduce a 
rule to find the mtUtipliers ; but the simplest rude is found by 
eliminating the function E, 

The formula (4) resembles that used in Art. 383, and there 
called (2), except in the sign of A, Proceeding therefore exactly 
as in that article, we shall deduce the corresponding rule for the 
multipliers. 



,(6). 
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Instead of equations (3) of Art. 383, we now have (since r = 0) 

Remembering that A and G are linear functions of the letters of 
any one suffix, these give by addition and subtraction 

A{x;x,)vH+o{x^)=o) ^'^• 

where as before X=x^-\-x.2, X^^ix^—x^ V— 1, ^i=pXi, X/=— 2>Xi. 

Also \vriting mi=p^/ — l,mi = — p's/—l in equations (5), we 
find by subtraction A{Xj^X^') + G (X,X,) = (8). 

390. From these formulas we now deduce the following rule 
to find the multipliers. 

Let the forces of resistance be absent, and let the fundamental 
determinant be skewed by the centrifugal forces only. Let it be 
required to separate any principal oscillation fi-om the others. 
Selecting one of the two columns which form the oscillation, the 
proper mvitipliers for the co-ordinates x, y, <kc, are the valties of 

-p , -J— , (fee, after we have substituted for x, y, <kc. in ttiese multi' 

pliers the corresponding coefficients in the column selected. The 

proper midtipliers for the velocities are the values of j-, , , <&c., 

after we have substituted for x, y, cfcc. in these multipliers the co- 
effi^cients corresponding to these velocities in the column selected. 
Finally, we add all these products together. We then repeat the 
process with the coeffi^cients of the other of the two columns which 
form the oscillation. 

By virtue of equations (5) and (8) it will be found that in each 
of these processes every colunm except one will disappear from the 
final summation. But we may notice a curious diflference between 
the columns which contain real exponentials and those which con- 
tain trigonometrical expressions. If we operate with the coeffi- 
cients of one of the former introduced into the multipliers, it is 
the companion column which does not disappear; but if we operate 
with the coefficients of one of the latter, it is the column whose 
coeffijdents we luive used which does not disappear, 

391. »«n»l^ Consider the equations _ J6^'i(;y2*;:;( ■ 

It is easily seen that the fundamental determinant reduces to m^-16=0. Henoe 
, X = JTi cos 2t + Xa sin 2t + x^'^ + x^e*"*) 

y = Fi oos2t+ y, sin ^t + y^'^+y^t;-^] * 

dxidt = 2A'a cos 2t - 2X^ sin 2t + 2x^ - 2x^ie-^ \ . 
dyldt = 2 i'j cos 2t - 2 \\ sin 2t + 2y^ - 2y^e-^ j ' 

where ^^= "^H ^^=-^f^^A 
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Also multiplying the equations (Art. 382) by x, y, adding and taking the halves of 
the ooeffieients of the powers of d, 

A=i{x'+y^, C=i(-at3+2y»). 

The proper moltipliers are indicated (Art. 890) by the formula 

dC dC dxdA dy dA 
^ dx'^^ dy"^ dt dx"^ dtdy' 

„ dC ^ dC ^ dA dA 

Now ^=-8x. ^^=2y, ^=x, ^^=y. 

Having chosen the column whose coefficients are to be used in the multipliers, we 
see by Art. 390 that the proper multiplier for the first equation is minus eight times 
the coefficient of the column in that equation ; the proper multiplier for the second 
equation is twice the coefficient in that equation ; the proper multipliers for the 
third and fourth equations are the coefficients themselves in those equations. 

Suppose first we wish to find x^, 1^4, then, because the fourth column con- 
tains a real exponential, we operate with the coefficients of the companion column. 

The multipliers are therefore ^=-8x,, -.-=2y,, ^ =2x3, -7-=2y,. 

Hence we find - 8xyC + 2y^ + 2xj — + 2^, -^ = l^y^y^ f^ ; 

substituting for x^ in terms of 2^3 and putting t=0, we find 

-4Vte + 2j,+ ^6^+2g=16j,„ 

which determines y^ in terms of the initial values of the co-ordinates and their 
initial velocities. 

Suppose next we wish to find Xj, JT,. Taking the coefficients of the first 

column, the multipliers are = - %X^ , -j- =27; , — = 2Xj, -= 23^2 . 

Since these columns contain trigonometrical expressions, we know that when we 
operate with the coefficients of either column in the multipliers, the other column 
disappears. Hence, paying no attention to any column except the first, we have 

- ^X^x + 2 \\y + 2X3 dxjdt + 27, dyjdt = 16 (X^^ + X^ cos 2t ; 
substituting for Y-^ and \\ and putting t=0, we find 

- BXjX - 2 VGA'ay + 2X^dxldt + 2 ^6^1 dyjdt = 16 (X,« + X^% 
Operating in the same way with the coefficients of the second column, we have 

- 8A',x -\-2Y.^- 2Xi dxjdt - 2 1'l dyjdt = 16 (^i^ + AV) sin 2t ; 
substituting as before, we have 

- SA'jfT + 2 V6A'i^ - 2Ai dxjdt + 2 ^6X, dyjdt = 0. 

These equations determine X^ and Xj in terms of the initial values of x, y, and 
their differential coefficients. 

392. Prop. D. — To consider the effect of equal roots on the 
rules already given. 

When there are equal roots in the fundamental determinant, 
we require only some slight modification of our rules. Referring 
to the general solution exhibited in Art. 377, let us suppose, for 
example, that there are three roots equal to 7/ii. Regarding these 
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as the limits of the unequal roots, ?Wi, mi -f A, ?/ii + i, we may write 
that solution in the form 

&c. = &c., 

S-"'""'* ^ ('■■•"■'> *i^.<''' '"■')*<''"'+ - 

&c. = &c. ; 

where x^ = x^miy xl = x^^y &c., and G, If are the two constants 
in addition to the one included in Xi.yi, &c. 

Two questions now present themselves: — (1) When we use 
certain multipliers to separate a column which depends on a 
solitary root such as m^, will the columns which depend on other 
equal roots such as rtii (and therefore contain powers of t as 
factors) still disappear? 

(2) What multipliers must we use to separate the three 
columns which depend on the three equal roots from the re- 
maining columns? 

393. Taking the first of these questions, suppose we wish 
to separate the fourth column of the equations of Art. 392 from 
the others. Let us use the same multipliers as if there were 
no equal roots. It is obvious that, since the three first columns 
disappear in the general case in which k and k have any values, 
these columns must also disappear when h and k are indefinitely 
small. We therefore infer that any coltmin which depends on a 
solitary root may be separated by the same rules as oefore. 

As an example, take the rule given in Prop. A, Art. 383. To 
separate the fourth column, we multiply the equations by 

dG(x^X4)/dx^&c,, —dA (x^*x/)ldx/, &c., 

and add the products. Since the three first columns must dis- 
appeai*, we have C (xiX^) — A {x^x^) = 

The last two of these equations also follow from the first by an 
evident process. 

394. Taking the second question, we wish to find what 
multipliers will separate the three first columns from the others. 
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But these are supplied by the equations just written down. 
Since m^ is any other root, and 

we have merely to use the multipliers indicated by the coefficients 
of a?4, ^4, &c. in these equations. The rule may be enunciated as 
follows : — 

Multiply the eqiuttiojis by tlie proper factors for the first column, 
treating a?i, y,, cfcc, a?/, y/, cfrc. as the coefficients, and add the 
products. We thus have one of the three required eiiuations. Mul- 
tiply the equations by the proper factors for the second column as if 

, — , T^ , <fec., -T-^ , c&c. were the coefficients, and add the 

products. We thus obtain the second equation. Lastly, multiply 

the equation by the proper factors for the third column as if 

d?Xx d?Xx ' 

^ - J , cfcc, .- -J , Jhc, were the coefficients, and add the products. 

We thus have, on the whole, three equations to find the three 
constants which enter into the three first columns. 

The proper factors just mentioned are those calculated from 
the coefficients by the rules of Prop. A or Prop. C. 

395. In some cases of equal roots it is known that some of 
the terms with ^ as a factor fail to introduce themselves into the 
solution. The number of constants is then made up by a greater 
indeterminateness in the coefficients which accompany the ex- 
ponential. Regarding these equal roots as the limits of unequal 
roots, as in Art. 393, it follows that we can still use the same rules 
to find the multipliers. We arrange our solution in columns 
with one constant in each column. Then using the proper mul- 
tipliers, as described above, wc can separate any solitary root 
at once. To determine the constants w^hich accompany the equal 
roots, we shall require as many sets of multipliers as there are 
columns with that root or its companion root. 

(««-l)x + y + «=0 
396. Bzampl*. Consider the equations x + (5^ 

It is easily seen that the fnndamental determinant reduces to (m^>-2)'(m^+l)=0. 
Putting a=tJ2, we write the solution in the form 

x= £«"^ +G«~*^ +/irsinf + Lcost 

y= +F«*^ +/fe"*^ + A''8int + Lco8t 

z=-A>*^-iiV*^-G«-^-ifc-*^ + A'sine + Lcost 
where K, F, G, H, K, L are the six constants to be determined. 

Looking at the equations to be solved, we see that the potential functions A and 
C are given by 2C= -x^-y'^-z^ + 2xy + 2yz + 2zx \ 

2A= x« + ?/ + 22 )• 



l)x + y + z=0\ 
5«-l)y + z=0>. 

+ (««-l)2 = 0) 
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Following the rale indicated in Art. 887, we ohoose the fonetion A to operate with, 
beoause this function will supply the simplest multipliers. The proper multipliers 
will therefore be dAjdx^x^ dAjdy^y, dAjdz^z^ 

where we write for c, y, z the coefficients of the column under oonsideration. The 
proper multipliers are therefore the coefficients of the columns in succession. 

Suppose we wish to find K and L, The coefficients in either of these two 
oolumns are all equal. The multipliers are therefore equal. We therefore obtain, 
by adding the equations and putting t=0, 

x-\-y + z=%L. 

Treating the differential coefficients in the same way (Art. 887), we have 

Jx + «y + 5« = 8JSr. 

If we wish to find the four constants £, JP, G, H which are all connected with 
the companion roots ±a, we must find four equations. According to the rule, the 
multipliers are the coefficients of the several columns. We thus obtain, when t=0, 

Ex + 0y-Ez = E{2E + 2Q+F'¥H)\ 
0x+Fy-Ft=F(E + Q^-2F+2H)]' 

08a;+F«y-l^« = Fa(£-G + 2jF'-2JEr)J ' 

This simple and obvious example sufficiently illustrates the method of proceeding 
when the proper multipliers could not be otherwise found. 

897. Ex. If the differential equations are such that the fundamental deter- 
minant is symmetrical about the leading diagonal whether the forces of redstance 
are present or not, we have by Art. 262, xjl^^ (>'h)=yi/^is(''h)=^^* = ^> where Q is 
an arbitrary constant There will be similar equations for the other roots of the 
fundamental determinant. Thence show that the operator n(m) on expansion 
takes the form 

__, , . ^AiX.X^ ^ dAiX^Xy) ^ . 1 dC IXyXy) 1 dCiXyX^ 

on (m)= — : ^ ^' 8x + — ^-i-*' 5W+&C. -; ^ ^ X ] -*-^ y-Ao. 

^ dx^ dyi ' nil dxi Wj dyi ' 

Thence deduce the forms of the multipliers given in Prop. A, Art. 383. 

Fourier's Rule, 

398. Of the two important problems which occur in djmamics 
(Art. 376) the most common is that in which the system is oscil- 
lating about a position of equilibrium free from any forces of 
resistance. This of course, is Lagrange's problem and the solution 
has been discussed in Chapter IL 

It often happens that the co-ordinates chosen are such that 
the vis viva ^T can be written in the form 

without any terms containing the products of the velocities. In 
other cases when the vis viva contains products, it may happen 
that the force function U can be written m the form 

without any terms containing the products of the co-ordinates. 
In either of these two cases if we follow the same line of argu- 
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ment as in Art. 386 we arrive at a simple rule. Taking the first 
case, Lagrange's equations are 

S'y + C,^-^G^+.,. = (1), 

&c. = 
As in Art. 386 the solutions of these may be written in the form 
x=^ XiC08pt-\-X^ sin pt + Xs cos qt + X^ sin qt 4- &c. 
y = Fi cos pt + Fj sin pt + Y^ cos qt-\-Y^ sin qt + &c. • . . .(2), 
&c. = &c. 

where the coeflScients of any one column are in the ratio of the 
minors of Lagrange's determinant and are therefore known mul- 
tiples of the same undetermined constant; see Vol. I. Art. 457. 
The constants in the several columns are those represented in 
Art. 53 of this volume by Li cos Si, Z, sin ai ; £3 cos 0^^ £3 sin a, ; 
&c. respectively. Our object is to find these constanta 

Since the equations (1) are analytically satisfied by the values of 
X, y, &c. expressed by any one column, let us substitute for x, y, &a 
the terms in the first column and multiply the resulting equations 
by Z„ Fs, &c. respectively. Adding these results we find, after 
division by cos pt, 

;>«(Z,Z,+ F1F3+ ...) = (7n-5riX3 + (7«(XiF,H-XsFO + &c. 

Since the right-hand side is a symmetrical function of the co- 
efiicients of the first and third columns, we have 

p^ (X^X, + &c.) = q' (X,X, -h &c.). 

It immediately follows that unless p = ±q we must have 

ZX-hFiF8 + &c. = (3). 

An exactly similar proof applies in the case in which the products 
are absent from the force function. 

Li either of these cases any column, say the first, may be 
separated by using as multipliers the coeflScients Xi, Fj, &c. of 
that column. Putting ^ = 0, so that the co-ordinates x, y, &c. have 
their initial values, the second, fourth, and all the even columns 
disappear from (2). Then multiplying by X^y Fi, &c. we have 

a;XiH-yFi + &c. = Xi^H-Fi2 + &a (4). 

In the same way by diflferentiating the equations (2) we turn the 
sines into cosines so that the first, third and all the odd columns 
disappear when ^ = 0. Multiplying by X.^, Fa, &c. we have 

{dxjdt) X3 H- {dyjdt) F3 + &c. = j[> (Z,' + F,^ + &c. . . .(0). 

We therefore have two equations to find the two constants 
which accompany the principal oscillation whose period is 27r/p. 
These may be put into the form of a rule which when applied to 
some problems in heat or sound is usually called Fourier s Rule. 
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This may be stated as follows. Multiply ecLch co-ordinate hy the 
coefficient of the cosine in the colwnm we wish to separate^ add the 
results together and put t = 0. All the other colwmns will disappear 
from this swm, leaving one equation to find the constant of integror 
tion which accompanies that cosine. 

To find the constant of integration which Ojccompanies the sine 
which occurs in any column, we differentiate the co-ordinates and 
thus turn sines into cosines. Repeating the same process as before 
we have an equation to find the constant. These rules are simple 
corollaries from that given in Art. 387. 

399. It sometimes happens that the vis viva 2 7 can be written 
in the form 2T=7n^x'^-\-m^^ + ,„ 

where mi, ttij, &c. are the constants connected with the co-ordinates 
a?, y, &c. In such a case the rule requires only a slight modifica- 
tion. By the same reasoning as before, we show that 

miXiX^ -h w^FiFs + • . • = 0. 

Thus the multipliers necessary to separate the first column of the 
values of x, y, &c, from the other columns are m^X^, rn^Yi, &c. 
It will often happen that the coefficients m^, m^, &c. are the masses 
of some particles connected with the co-ordinates x, y, &c. Using 
this phraseology we have the following rule. To separate any 
column we multiply the co-ordinates of the several particles as before 
by the coefficients in that column and by the masses of the several 
particles. We then add these results and proceed as before. 

400. The investigation we have here given of Fourier's rule 
is purely analytical. All we have assumed is that the values of 
Xt y, cfcc. satisfy certain differential equations. But we may also 
give a physical meaning to the process and show that we have 
really been using the principle of Virtuxd Velocities, 

It has been shown in the first volume that that general prin- 
ciple may be analytically represented by the equation • 

[ddT dU\^ fddT dU\ 
[dt^''d^)^-^[dtd^'^^r''^''^^' 

where f , t;, &c. are any small arbitrary variations of the co-ordinates 
Xf y, &c. consistent with the geometrical conditions. 

Let us suppose the system to be performing any principal 
oscillation, say the one represented by the first column in the 
values of x, y, &c. Let us take as the arbitrary variation of the 
co-ordinates, a displacement along any other principal oscillation, 
say the one represented by the third column in the expressions 
for X, y, &c. This variation is consistent with the geometrical 
conditions since the two oscillations might coexist in the same 
motion. 

In this case f, rj, &c. arc proportional to X,, F,, &c. After 
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substituting for a?, y, &c. their values as given by the terms in the 
first column and dividing by cos pty the equation becomes 

Since the right-hand side is a symmetrical function of the co- 
eflScients of the first and third columns, we immediately have, as 
before, ZjZ, + Fi Fg + . . . = 0, 

except when p and q are numerically equal. 

Lagrange shows how to find the constants of integration in certain cases in 
Sect. VI. of the second part of his Micanique Analytique. Poisson devotes 
Chapters vn. and viu. of his Thiorie de la Chaleur to an explanation of the method 
of expressing arbitrary functions in a series of sines and cosines. Another treat- 
ment of Foarier*s rule is given in Arts. 98 and 94 of Lord Rayleigh*s Theory of 
Sound, 

The reader may consult two papers by the author on the several subjects dis- 
cussed in this Chapter. The first is in No. 75 of the Quarterly Journal of Pure and 
Applied Mathematics^ 1883. The second may bo found in the Proceedings of the 
London Mathematical Society for the same year. The solutions also of many of 
the examples given in this Chapter may be found in these two papers. 



CHAPTER IX. 



APPLICATIONS OF THE CALCULUS OF FINITE DIFFERENCES. 

Solution of Problems. 

401. In the first section of this chapter we propose, by the 
consideration of some examples, to show how the Calculus of Finite 
Differences may be applied to the solution of d}mamical problems. 
In the second section we shall examine a few remarkable points 
in the theory of such oscillations. 

The calculus of finite differences may be used when the system 
contains a great many oscillatory bodies arranged in some order. 
Perhaps there are so many that to write down all their equations 
of motion individually would be impossible. If however there be 
a suflScient amount of similarity between the motions of successive 
bodies taken in order, it may be possible by writing down a few 
equations of differences to include all the equations of motion. 
To show how this can be done we shall begin with the following 
problem. 

402. Oscillations of a chain of particles connected by 
strings. Ex. A string of length (n + 1) Z, an insensible mass, 
stretched between two fixed points with a force T, is loaded at 
intervals I with n equal masses m not under the influence of gravity 
and is slightly disturbed ; if T/lm = c", prove that the periodic times 
of the simple transversal vibrations which in general coexist are 
given by the formula (ir/c) cosec i7r/2 (n + 1) on putting in succession 
1 = 1, 2, 3... 71. 




Let A, Bhe the fixed points ; yi, y^y-y^ the ordinates at time 
t of the n particles. The motion of the particles parallel to -45 
is of the second order, and hence the tensions of all the strings 
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must be equal, and in the small terms we may put this tension 
equal to T, Consider the motion of the particle whose ordinate 
is yjfc. The equation of motion * is 

^ dt'' I I ' 

.•.^^ = c«(yt+,-2yt + yt_0 (1). 

Now the motion of each particle is vibratory, we may therefore 
expand y, in a series of the form 

yi. = Sisin(pe + a)) (2), 

where S implies summation for all values oi p. 

As there may be a term of the argument pt in every y, let 
Zi,£a,... be their respective coefficienta Then substituting, we 

have Zib+a-2it+Z;t_, = -^^Zt (3). 

To solve this linear equation of differences we follow the usual 
rule. Putting L^ = -4a* where A and a are two constants, we get 
after substitution and reduction a — 2 H- 1/a = — (l>/c)*, or 



V"=±U 



-(ic)T-l^-- 



Let these values of a be called a and ^, then 

is a solution, and since it contains two arbitrary constants it is the 
general solution. 

The constants A, B, a, are the same for all the particles, but 
not necessarily the same for all the trigonometrical terms defined 
by the difierent values of p. When we wish to discuss the pro- 
perties of any particular A and B we write as a suffix the letter p 
by which they are distinguished. 

* Thifl equation might also be deduced from Lagrange's general equations of 

motion. If {/ be the force function, the position of equilibrium being the position 

T T T T 

of reference, we have 2Cr= - j y^^ - y [y^ - yj^ - Ac. - j {y^ - y^^)^ - j y^. 

The vis viva is evidently my!^ + my? + . . . + my^. 

Substituting these in Lagrange's equations of motion we obtain the equations 

represented by (1). 

This problem is discussed by Lagrange in his Micanique Analytique, He 
deduces the solution from his own equations of motion. He also determines the 
oscillations of an inextensible string charged with any number of weights and 
suspended by both ends or by one only. Though several solutions of these 
problems had been given before his time, he considers that they were all more or 
less incomplete. 
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The term distinguished hy p = requires some further con- 
sideration. In this term the two values of a viz. a and are 
each equal to unity, and the solution of equation (3) loses one of 
its arbitrary constants. But this defect is easily cured by follow- 
ing the usual rules for treating equations of differences. Just as 
in differential equations, when t is the independent variable, the 
presence of equal roots indicates that there are powers of t in the 
solution, (Art. 266), so in equations of differences powers of the 
independent variable k make their appearance under similar 
circumstances. We therefore have 

The term distinguished by p = 2c also presents some peculiarity. 
In this term the two values of a are each equal to — 1. We have 
therefore Lk = {A^ + BiJc) ( — 1)*. 

Summing up, the solution of equation (1) may be written 
at length 

-h 2 (4j,a* + £p/3*) sin (p« + a>^) (4), 

where the 2 implies summation for all existing values of p. We 
know from the theory of equations of differences that the first 
four terms in this expression are really included in the last as 
the limiting case of the terms distinguished by p = and p = 2c. 
Unless therefore we wish to call attention to these terms, they may 
be omitted in the expression for y^^ 

403. The equation (1) represents the motion of every particle 
except the first and last. In order that it may represent these 
also it is necessary to suppose that y^ and yn+i &i*6 both zero 
though there are no particles corresponding to the values of k 
equal to and n+1. With this understanding the solution (4) 
represents the motion of every particle from k = l to k = n. 

404. Since y = when k = for all values of t every term 
in the series (4) must vanish ; .', Ao = 0, A^ = and Ap + Bp = 0. 
Also y = when A? = n + 1 for all values of t, ,\ Bo = 0, jB^ = and 
ApU""-^' + Bp^-^"^ = 0. These equations give a''+^ = ^8^+^ If p be 

•eater than 2c the ratio of a to ^ is real and different from unity, 
[ence we must have p less than 2c. Let then 

p/2c = sin 0, .\a = cos 25 + sin 25 V - 1- 
Hence by what has been proved before 

(cos 20 + sin 25 V - 1)"+' = (cos 25 - sin 25 V - 1)**+' ; 
.-. sin2(n + l)5 = 0; .-. 5 = i7r/2 (n + 1), 

and the complete period of any term is P = 27r/^ = Trc/sin 5. The 
letter t indicates any integer, but since p = 2c sm 5, we see that it 
is necessary to consider only the integers from i = 1 to i = n. The 
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values i = and i = n + 1 are excluded because they make p = 
and p = 2c which have been already taken account of. 

The periods thus determined are those of the principal oscilla- 
tions. Taking any one of these values of p*, the corresponding 
values of yi, ya,. . . yn are given by the equation (4) which reduces to 

y* = C sin 2k0 9in(pt + <o). 

The oscillations indicated by the several values of p are very 
different &om each other. When has its least value, the sign of 
sin 2k0 is the same for all values of k from A; = 1 to n, so that the 
chain oscillates in the form of a single loop. When has its next 
least value the first half of the terms yi, ya,.-* have the same sign 
and this sign is opposite to that of the second half, so that the 
ehain always oscillates in the form of a double loop. When has 
its next value the chain oscillates with three loops and so on. The 
several kinds of motion are easily distinguished from each other by 
tracing the curves whose ordinate is y* and abscissa k, the time t 
having any given value. They also follow at once from Sturm's 
Theorems given a little ftirther on, where it is proved that similar 
distinctions exist whenever the connected system of particles is 
such that the equation of differences takes a certain standard form. 

405. In forming the differential equation (1) we have sup- 
posed the distance / between any two successive particles to be 
unaltered. This will practically be the case if yjb — y*_i is small 
compared with the distance I. This limitation however does not 
prevent us from enquiring what would be the effect of reducing 
the masses of all the particles and placing them proportionally 
closer, so that the total mass per unit of length is unaltered. 
The restriction is that the inclinations of the strings must still 
be sufficiently small. The interest of this change is that the 
closer the particles are placed the more nearly does the system 
approach to that of a uniform string stretched between the two 
fixed points A and B. 

Let us represent by p the mass per unit of length, then 
(^l^ = Tllm = Tjp. Put a = c/, then a is equal to the square root 
of the ratio of the tension to the mass of a unit of length. Thus 
a is xmaltered by any of these changes of the particles. 

If the length of the string AB he L ^q have i = (n4- l)i. 
If w be very great we find p = 2c sin 5 = a f tt/Z very nearly. 

Thus the notes sounded by a string loaded with small particles 
at short intervals are such that their periods are given by 
P = 2Lja%, The note given by i = 1 is called the fundamental 
note, those given by the higher integer values of i are called the 
harmonics. 

406. Pefrmlnation of Constants. If we exptess a and /3 in terms of and 
sabfltitate these in equation (4) we find the typical equation 

yt=s2£<8m2ft0co8(2ceBin0) + 2F46in2AE^sin(2ctsin0) (5), 

R. D. II. 17 
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where Ei and Fi have been vrritten for 2Ap sin UptJ-l and 2Ap oos cup ^ - 1. As be- 
fore = tir/2 (n + 1) and the symbol 2 implies summation for all values of i from t = 1 
to t = n. This equation has n terms and thus we have 2n arbitrary constants, viz. 
Elf E^.-.E^ and F,, F^...F^. These have to be determined from the known initial 
values of the n co-ordinates y^, y^-'-Vn ^^^ ^^ their initial velocities y^', yi-'Pn' 

Since k may have any value from X;=l to X;=n the typical equation (5) represents 
as many equations as there are particles. We may imagine these to be written 
down, one under another, exactly as described in Chap. viii. Art. 379. To find the 
constant Ei which runs through all the terms in any one oolunm we use the 
multiplier to separate that column from the others. To find this multiplier we 
¥rrite down the vis viva of the system which in our case is 2T=lSmyi/^, According 
to the rule given in Chap. viii. Art. 387 or Art. 399, the proper multiplier for 
the equation giving y^ is found by differentiating T with regard to ytf and substitut- 
ing for yt the coefficient of the oscillation we wish to separate. The differentiation 
in our case is myjt'. The proper multipliers to separate the two columns dis- 
tinguished by any value of i are therefore mEt sin 2kd and mFi sin 2k$. Thus we 
find after division by common factors 

2 {y* sin 2ke} = JE, (n + 1) 1 

S{yt'sin2Jfe^} = iF,(n + l)2csin^ J ' 

Here we have written on the right-hand side for Z (sin 2kd)^ its value } (n-f 1) which 
is easily found by ordinary trigonometrical processes. 

These equations determine the values of Ei and F| for any particular value of t. 
On the left-hand side the co-ordinates y^, y,, <&c. and the velocities y^, y^\ &g. are 
supposed to have their initial values, and the symbol 2 implies summation for all 
values of k from A;=:l to A;=n, the value of t included in $ being given. 

407. Ex. 1. A string of length 2 (n-i- 1) Hs stretched between two fixed points 
A and B as before and loaded with 2n + l particles at distances apart each equal 
to I, Taking the origin at the middle particle, let the particles from k= -e %o 
X; = + e be initially displaced so that 1^^= C sin kTJe, Let all the other particles be in 
their undisturbed positions in the straight line AB, so that yk=^0 for all values of k 
not comprised between the limits ^ c. Let also the system start from rest Then 
by proceeding as explained in the last article, we find that the motion is given by 

yk= 2£< sin 2kd cos {2ct sin 0), 

. ^_ tV ^ _ C cos ir sin 2^0 sin r/g 

^^^"^ 2T^rfl) ' ^' " 2(n + l) sin' r/Sir^BinJ * 

Ex. 2. A string of length (n + 1) Zis stretched between two fixed points A and B 
and loaded with n particles at distances each equal to l. The extremity A, defined 
by X; = 0, is suddenly moved a small space equal to y^ at right angles to the original 
position of the string and is there kept fixed. The motion of the k^ particle is 

given by y*= yof ^ ? ) - 2 -^ cot sin 2k0 cos (2ct sin 0), 

where ^=ir/2 (n-i-1), and the symbol 2 implies summation for all values of t firom 
< = 1 ton. 

To prove this we have the following conditions ; (1) for aU values of t we have 
y*=yo when k=0, and yt=0 when k=n-{-l. These give BQ^y^saidAQ (n-»-l)= -y^ 
(2) when t=0 we have yt=0 for all values of k except k=:0. 

408. Agitation of one extremity. When one extremity 
of the string of particles is agitated according to any given law, 
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a slight modification of the solution given in Art. 402 will enable 
us to find the motion. Let us suppose that the extremity A, defined 
by k = 0, is agitated so tJiat its motion is continuously given by 
yo=^C sin fit ; it is required to find the motion of the particles. 

We may notice that it is sufficient for our present purpose 
that the law of agitation, however complicated, can be represented 
by a finite series of terms of this form. The resultant motion 
of any particle is then found by compounding together the motions 
due to the several terms of the series. 

The motion of the string of particles may be regarded as made 
up of two separate oscillatory motions. There are (1) the forced 
oscillation whose period is the same as that of the agitating force, 
and (2) the free oscillations whose periods are the same as those 
found in Art. 404 when the two extremities of the string were 
fixed. Our present object is to find the former of these. 

Proceeding as before, we have by equation (4) 

Since yk = G sin fit when A; = we have p = ^, w^ = in the forced 
vibration. Also unless ^t = or 2c we have Aq = 0, A^e = 0. 
Again, yt = when A? = n + 1, hence Bq^O, B^ = and the forced 
vibration is given by 

A^ + B^ = C, A^a^^ + B^-^^ = 0, 

where a and /S are the two values of a given by 



^^« = ±{'-(fo)T^lc^-l- 



409. Iffibe grea;ter than 2c, let fi = 2c/8in <^, and all possible 
cases are included if we suppose «^ to lie between and Jtt, so that 
tan ^6 is less than unity. Making the necessary substitutions we 
find for the forced oscillation 

(tani6V<'»+^-*)-(coti<f>)«<«+^-*) . -^^ . , .,, 

If the string is very long we have n infinite, and this ex- 
pression takes the simpler form 

yjb = (tani(^)«*(-l)*Csin/i« (2). 

The first of these two expressions applies to a finite string 
of particles and is clearly made up of two expressions like the 
latter, the coefficients being such that the displacements of A and 
B are respectively G sin fd and zero. The motion has therefore 
been analysed as the resultant of two motions each of which is 
represented by equation (2). 

410. If fibe less than 2c, let ^ = 2c sin '^, the forced vibra- 
tion then becomes 



sin2(7i + l - A;) Vr . 
y* = — - o/ . i\ f f/8in/^ (3). 



17—2 
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This can be written in the form 

__ (7co8[><-2(n + l-A?)i/r] _ (7coe|>< + 2(n + l~Jfc)i/r] 
^*" 2sin2(n + l)Vr 2sin2(w + l)Vr •••^*^- 

Taking the first of these two terms by itself, we see that 
after a time T riven by tiT= 2^, the term is unaltered if we write 
A? — 1 for k. This term therefore represents a wave which travels 
the space between one particle and the next in the time T, In 
the same way the second term represents a wave which travels 
with the same velocity in the opposite direction. 

We may notice that the denominator of either of the terms in (4) is very small 
when II is nearly equal to 2c8int>/2(it+l)) i.e. the foroed vibration is magnified 
when the period of the agitating force is nearly equal to one of the periods of the 
free vibrations of the string, both ends being fixed. 

411. Two kinds of possible motion. Attention should 
be particularly directed to the great diflference between the two 
kinds of oscillatory motions. If the period of the agitating force, 
viz. 27r//[* is long enough to make /Lt<2c, the forced oscillation 
transmitted to the string of particles is formed by the superposition 
of two waves which travel in opposite directions without change 
of magnitude. Thus the particles near the further extremity B 
of the string may be as greatly agitated as those near the point 
of application of the force. Suppose -^ = 7r/2g, where q is some 
integer, then by (3) every oth particle counting from the further 
extremity B is permanently at rest and forms a node. The 
strings of particles between these successive nodes form equal 
loops which are alternately on one side and the other of the 
straight line AB, 

Let us now compare this state of motion with that which 
results from the agitating force when its period is so short that 
^ > 2c. In this case no motion in the nature of a wave is trans- 
mitted along the string. Taking the case of a very long string, 
the particles are alternately on opposite sides of ABy while their 
displacements form a series in geometrical progression. Thus 
the displacements of the particles are less and less the more remote 
they are from the agitating force. 

412. The transition from the one kind of motion to the other 
is easily underatood by supposing the period of the agitating force 
to grow gradually less and less until it passes the critical value. 
It IS clear that sin -^ will increase, but it cannot become greater 
than unity. The number of particles, viz. J — 1, between two 
successive nodes decreases and finally vanishes when '<^ = ^. 
But since no further decrease is possible the motion changes its 
character. 

The expressions (1) and (3) both assume the form 0/0 when 
<^ = -^ = \ir. The motion in the transitional state may be deduced 
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from either of these expressions by the usual rules in the dif- 
ferential calculus. But we see independently by Art. 402 that it 
is given by yk = {A+ Bk) ( — 1)* sin 2ct 

Since yjb = (7sin2c^ when k = and yt = when A? = n + 1, we 
easily find yt = {1 - k/{n + 1)} (- 1)* (7 sin 2ct 

413. Diaoonttnuons asitatlns foroe. When the agitation oommnnioated to 
the extremity A is not continuous, but acts for a short time only, the resulting 
motion may be found by the method of the superposition of small motions. 

Thus if the extremity A be suddenly moved at the time 1=0 a short distance 
yQ at right angles to AB, the resulting motion has been found in Ex. 2, Art. 407. 
Let us represent this motion by ytt:=iyQf(k^ t). After a time t=u has elapsed, let 
the extremity A receive another displacement Yq , the rest of the string being undis- 
turbed. If we superimpose these two motions we obtain 

y»=yo/(*. t)^YJ(k, f-tt). 

At the time e=tf, the second function and its differential coefficient with regard to t 
both vanish for all values of k from A;=:lto/E=n + l. Thus the initial conditions 
of motion at this time are expressed by the first function. This equation therefore 
represents the motion produced by these two disturbances for all time from t=tf to 
t=ao. 

Generalizing this, we see that if the extremity A be moved according to any law 
say ^o=-^(4 ^o' ft ^^6 extending from t=:0 to t=7, then the motion of the string 

is given by y* = J^f* (»)/(*. t-u)du 

for all time extending from t=^y to t=ao . 

Since the agitating force ceases to act after the time t—yii is clear that the 
motion of the string after this time is made up of the free vibrations belonging to 
a string of particles having each end fixed. Accordingly, if we substitute for the 
function / (Ac, t - 1«) its value given in Art. 407, we see that this expression for yj^ con- 
sists of n oscillations whose periods are the same as those already found in Art. 404. 
Their phases and magnitudes depend on the action of the agitating foroe. 

414. Ex. Let the extremity A of the string of particles already described be 
moved so that yo=Csin/Lit for a time extending from t=0 to t=rr//i. Supposing 
the extremities to remain at rest for all subsequent time, prove that the motion of 
the k^ particle is given by 

A^ /»• c%in Bin2csin^(t-j^J<3os— sind 
_^ 4C/nco8gsm2ifcg L \ 2^1/ J Lm J 

^*" ^:+l • /i«-4c»sin»^ 

where e^iirft (n + 1) and the 2 implies summation for all integer values of i from 
i=lton+l. 

If the string is very long, n is infinite and we may write dO — Tft(n-\-\), The 
expression then becomes 

8«A*f*j/» /, • oi/i • (o • /I /- r \) C08(crsin^//A) 

The subject of integration is not infinite when sin ^=/i/2c, for the last factor then 
becomes r/4/i'. 



415. AjkaXywAm liy IHTaves. There is another method of arranging the solution 
of the equation of motion given in Art. 402 which has the advantage of enabling 
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VLB to analyse the motion by waves instead of by Lagrangian elements, see Art. 85. 
Writing S for d/dt as usual the equation of motion becomes 

y*+i-2yt+y»_i=^y» (1). 

Treating the operator on the right-hand side as a constant, we proceed to solve 
the equation of differences in the manner already explained in Art. 402. The two 
constants A and B are now functions of t. Hence if we put 

"^{^•^(l)}*-^ "^^^""^ y»=o"/(0+o-"J^W (2). 

This is a symbolical solution of the equation of differences with its two arbitrary 
functions /(t) and F{t). When the forms of these functions are given, the opera- 
tion represented by can be performed and a solution of the equations of differences 
will be found. 

416. To obtain one interpretation of this symbolical solution let us suppose that 
the functions f{t) and F(t) can be expressed in a series whose general term is 
iicoB(2csin^t+(tf), where is the parameter whose value distinguishes any term 
of the series from another. All oases are clearly included if we suppose to lie 
between the limits and } r. 

Since the radical in the operator contains only even powers of 5, we obtain the 
result of its operation by writing - (2e sin $)* for S', see Art. 265. We therefore find 

cos (2c sin ^t + w) = cos (2c sin ^t + w - ^). 

Bepeitting this process 2k times we have 

yM= ^A cos (2c Binet + u- 2ke) + XB cos (2c sin ^1 + w + 2k0), 

If we take by itself any one term of the first series we see that if we write for k, 
ft + 1 and for t, t + T, where T is given by c sin $T:= $, the term is unaltered. Hence 
(exactly as in Art. 87) any one term represents a wave which travels the space 
between one particle and the next in the time T. In the same way the correspond- 
ing term of the second series represents a wave which travels in the opposite direc- 
tion ¥rith the same velocity. See Art. 410. 

Each term of either series represents a wave. Each wave travels with a xmiform 
velocity but the different waves have different velocities. Consider the wave defined 
by any given value of 0, and let a=cl. If v be the velocity, X the length of the 
wave measured from ridge to ridge, and P the period of oscillation of any one 

particle, we have v=a ^, X=^, P=^^. 

Since lies between and ^r, we see that the velocities of all these waves lie 
between a and 2a/r; the length of every wave is greater than 22; the period of 
oscillation of every particle is greater than wlja. The longer the waves are the 
more nearly do they travel with the same velocity. 

If we suppose I to decrease the particles become closer together, and if each 
particle have proportionally less mass the quantity a is unchanged. Considering 
then all waves whose lengths have a given inferior limit, we see that the closer the 
particles are together, the mass of a unit of length being unchanged, the more nearly 
do waves of all lengths travel with the same velocity. 

Other interpretations of the symbolical solution given in Art. 415 may be 
obtained by substituting other forms for the arbitrary functions f(t) andF(t). 
Thus we may have y»=0»JCe^^>^-i + 0-»iCc-'**>^-^ 

If fi be greater than 2c we may introduce the subsidiary angle ^ as in Art. 409. 
This expression then reduces to y* = ( - 1)* (tan ^ ^)^ C cos /U, 
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417. Ex. If we write x=kl and make the interval I between the particles 
indefinitely small, the operation represented by 0^ takes the singular form 1^. 
Show by finding the limit in the asoal manner that Cfi^sse" ('/^)^ and thence deduce 

y,=/(-a;/a + t) + F(a:/a + t). 

418. WTampl— . Ex. 1. A long row of particles, each of mass m, is placed on 
a smooth horizontal table. Each is connected with the two adjacent ones by similar 
light elastic stretched strings of natural length I, They receive small longitudinal 
disturbances such that each of them proceeds to perform a harmonic oscillation : 
prove that there will be two waves of vibrations in opposite directions with the 

same velocity, viz. V /y/^ - sin - , where V is the average distance between two 

successive particles, q the number of intervals between two particles in the same 
phase, and E the modulus of elasticity. [Math. Tripos, 1878. 

Ex. 2.. A light elastic string of length nl and coefficient of elasticity E is loaded 
with n particles each of mass m ranged at intervals I along it, beginning at one 
extremity. If it be suspended by the other prove that the periods of its vertical 

oscillations are given by the formula r */ -^ cosec - ^ » ^^^^^ i = 0, 1, 2. . .n - 1 

successively. Hence show that the periods of the vertical oscillations of a heavy 

elastic string are given by the formula r- — - ^/ —^ » where L is the length of the 

string, M its mass, and i is zero or any positive integer. [Math. Tripos, 1871. 

Ex. 3. A railway engine is drawing a train of equal carriages connected by 
spring couplings of strength /u, and the driving power is so adjusted that the velocity 
is A + BBinqt, Show that if 9*{(lf +4m)6>+4m/E>} be nearly equal to 2fib^ the 
couplings will probably break, M being the mass of a carriage which is supported 
on four equal wheels of mass m, radius b ahd radius of gyration k. Are there any 
other values of q for which the couplings will probably break? [Coll. Exam. 1880. 

Ex. 4. Equal uniform rods, n in number, and each of mass m, are smoothly 
hinged together at their ends and are suspended by light elastic strings which are 
fastened to the joints and the free ends. The other extremities of the strings are 
attached to n + 1 points in a horizontal line whose distance apart is equal to the 
length of a rod. The strings are all of a natural length I and modulus £, except 
the extreme ones whose modulus is ^E. The system rests in equilibrium under the 
action of gravity and the rods are in a horizontal straight line and all the strings 
vertical Show that the periods of the small co-existent oscillations about this 

position of equilibrium are - y^ ynl [ 2 + cos — H , where i is zero or any integer, 

the joints and ends being supposed to move approximately in vertical straight lines. 

[Coll. Exam. 1881. 

Ex. 5. A number of uniform circular discs of radius a but of any masses 
are freely moveable in a vertical plane about their centres which are fixed in a 
horizontal line at distances 4a apart. A fine rough string of indefinite length 
having two equal particles of mass m at its extremities is laid over these circles, 
and uniform circular discs each of radius a and mass 2m are laid on the string 
so as to hang between the other circles, the parts of the string not in contact with 
a circle being vertical. Show that if the system be in motion under the action 
of gravity, all its parts will move uniformly so long as the centres of all the discs 
2m are below the line of fixed centres. [Coll. Exam. 1880. 
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It will be seen on writing down a few of the equations of motion that both the 
dynamioal and geometrioal equations are all linear with constant coefficients. 
When this is the case the reactions are all constant, being independent both of 
the time and of the initial conditions, see Vol. i. Chap. iv. Arts. 135—136. The 
system is initially in eqoilibrimn and only moves because it is disturbed ; hence the 
reactions throughout the motion retain their equilibrium values. The tension 
therefore of every portion of the string is equal to mg. It easily follows that the 
motion is uniform. 

Ex. 6. From the same sheet of indefinitely thin metal of uniform width are 
made n cylinders of radii Oj , Oj ,. . .a,^ (in descending order of magnitude). They are 
placed one inside the other, and the whole are then placed inside a fixed cylinder of 
radius a whose axis is horizontal, so that the axes of all the cylinders are parallel 
Show that if w,. be the angle turned through by the cylinder of radius a,., and if M^ 
denote the sum a^+a^_i+ ...a^, the equations giving the small motions of the 
^stem are of the form 2a^^ {€Pu^ldt^)+g (lf,.Xr- ■Mr-iXrfi)=0, 

where fly ( w, + Xr) = ^r-i ("r-i + Xr)» C^l^* Exam. 1880. 

419. OacUlatloiui of a ebain mad* of soda or syroctata* obnnaotad liy 
■trinsB. Ex. 1. The links of a chain are alternately uniform rods each of length 
2a, and inelastic strings each of length 2l\ the number of rods being equal to that 
of the strings. The system is stretched with the rods and strings in one straight 
line, the extremity of the first string being attached to a fixed point A and the 
extremity of the last rod to another fixed point B. The system being slightly 
displaced in one plane, it is required to find the small oscillations. 

Let n be the number of rods, y^, y^.-.y^^ the ordinates of their centres of gravity; 
9i» 9a-*-9n ^^^ inclinations to AB. Let S], «2...«n ^ ^^ inclinations of the strings 
to the same straight line. Let m be the mass of each rod, mA the moment of 
inertia about the centre of gravity. Let mT be the tension of the chain. 

The equations of motion of the kth. rod are 

y»"=r («*+!-«*) (1). 

.lgjk"=ra («»+**+! -2?*) (2), 

where accents denote differential coefficients with regard to the time. Besides 
these we have the geometrical equation 

y»+i-y»=«fe+?»+i) + 2^*4-1 (3). 

These equations, when solved, give the motion of the chain however long it may 
be. We have to find a solution adapted to the condition that at two points A 
and B 

yo+«?o=0, y»+a««=0 (4), 

throughout the motion. These being satisfied we may suppose the points A and B 
to be fixed and all the chain except the portion between A and B removed. 

* In April 1875, Sir W. Thomson made a conmiunication to the London 
Mathematical Society on vibrations and waves in a stretched uniform chain of 
symmetrical gyrostats connected together by universal flexure joints ; see questions 
4 and 5. In the Mathematical Tripos 1889, Part n. Prof. Bumside set a question 
on the motion of an endless train of waves on a chain of gyrostats connected by 
ball and socket joints; see question 6. Questions 1, 2, 3 of the above series have 
been constructed with the view of showing how the conditions at the extremities of 
a finite chain of connected rigid bodies are to be treated. 
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To solve these we ase the method ahready explained in Art. 402. We pat 
yt=Yp^an{pt + a), g*=Q/>*sin(pt+o), «*=S/>*8in(p< + a). 
Substituting, the equations (1), (2), (3) become 

-p^Y=:T{p-l)S (6). 

-(.lli«-2ra)g=ra(p+l)S (6), 

y(p-l)=a(p+l)Q + 2ZpS (7). 

Eliminating the ratios F, Q, Shy h determinant we find 

0)>+l){.ll>«-2ra-aV}-2p|(^|)«-2ra)ri-^^+ttV}-=O (8). 

For each value of p we have a quadratic to find p whose roots p, pi are such that 
ppi^l* Putting therefore ^ =pt + a, we have 

»*=(5/>»+5i/»i»)sin0 

y»=(r/,»+FiP,*)8in0=-p{fif(p-l)/,» + Si(ft-l)p,»}sin0 \^j^y 

?*=«2/»* + <?,Pi*) sin 0= -^^P^^ {5 (p + 1) p» + 5i (ft + 1) Pi*} sin 

Referring to equations (4) we find by putting Ac=0 and ib=n 

(y+ga) + (Fi + gia)=0. (r+«a)p»+(Fi + gia)/)i»=0 (10). 

These show that either 

p*=Pi* (11), or both F+ga=0, Y^-\-Qja=0 (12). 

Taking first the alternative (11) we see that, since />/>i=l, we may put 

p=cos^ + 8in^^-l, Binn^=0 (18). 

Since p'+l=2/)C08^, the determinantal equation (8) becomes 

(^l)«-2ra){Zp»-r(l-co8^)} - TaV (1 + cos ^)=0 (14). 

This quadratic gives two positive values of ]^^ separated by j>'= (1 - cos 0) Tjl. The 

values of cos^ are given by oos^acostV/n, where i has all integer values from i = l 

to t=n- 1. The values t=0 and i—n are excluded because they make p=Pi and 

when this happens the solution (9) changes its character and contains integer 

powers of Jk. 

Considering next the second alternative (12), we find by putting F= -aQ in 

(5) and (7) 

{p»2+r(p-l)}5=0 (16). 

with a similar equation obtained by writing p^ and 8^ for p and S. We thus find 
from (16) and (8) that 

p^l'-lp^lT, (^+a«)(p«=2ra(a+/) (16). 

Since />^ is the reciprocal of p and cannot also have the same value as />, we must 
have ^1=0. Substituting these values of p and S^ in (9), the solution adapted to 
the second alternative has been found. 

The peculiarity of the motion given by the second alternative is that 2^k+a^ft=0 
for all values of ft, so that the second extremity of each rod is at rest throughout the 
motion. 

We have yet to examine the portion of the solution due to the equal roots of 
equation (8). Since ppi=z 1, these are p=r db 1. In this case we have 

y = (Fi + y,*) ( ± 1)* sin (p* + tt), 

with similar expressions for q and s obtained by writing Qi, Q^ and S^t S^ for 
Yif Y^ The relations between these six coefficients may be found by substituting in 
the equations of motion and equating to zero the several powers of k. Also equa- 
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tioDB (4) give Fi + aQ^=0, Y^+aQ^^O, These eight equations cannot be satisfied 
by finite values of the coefficients except in one case which is included in (16) by 
putting p= - 1 and il=aZ. We therefore infer that when the extremities A and B 
of the chain are fixed, terms with A; as a factor do not appear in the solution. 

The system has 3n co-ordinates, viz. ^i...y«, 9i*"9nf *i"'*n ^^^ ^~ ^ geometrical 
equations given by (3) with two more given by (4). By Lagrange's rule for the 
oscillations of a system about a position of equilibrium we should have 2n - 1 values 
of p*. Of the$e 'periods 2(n-l) are given by the n-1 values of eo$d=virln^ each 
value leading to a quadratic for p' with unequal roots, viz, equation (14). One more 
period is given by equation (16). 

Ex. 2. The links of a chain are alternately uniform rods each of length 2a, and 
inelastic strings each of length 21, the number of the rods being equal to that of the 
strings. Each rod has attached to its middle point a fly wheel which rotates fireely 
in a plane perpendicular to the rod. The system is stretched with the rods and 
strings in one straight line, the extremity of a string being attached to a fixed 
point A and the extremity of the last rod to another fixed point B, The system 
being slightly displaced it is required to find the small oscillations. 

In consequence of the presence of the fly wheels the motion cannot be analysed 
into two independent oscillations in perpendicular planes. It is therefore necessary 
to treat the problem as one in three dimensions. 

Let AB be the axis of z, and let the axes of x and y be fixed in space. Let 
i^kt Vk) be the co-ordinates of the centre of gravity of the il-th rod, (p*, gt, 1) its 
direction cosines, (r^, sjt, 1) those of the preceding string. Let the mass of each 
rod and fly wheel be m, let mC, mA be the moments of inertia about the rod and a 
perpendicular to it at the centre of gravity. Let n be the angular velocity of any 
fly wheel about its axis, then n is constant throughout the motion. Let mT be 
the tension. Let ¥ be the nrunber of rods. 

The equations of motion of the kih rod are 

a:*"=r(r;tfi-r*), y*"=r («»+i-«»), (1), 

- Aq^'' + Cnpt' =-Ta (<» + «*+i - 2g») \ 

Apk" + Cnq,'=Ta{rt+r^^-2p,,) | ^^^• 

Besides these we have the geometrical equations 

^»+i - «ik = a {Pk +Pk+i) + 2Zr»+i 
y*4.i-y»=a (g*+gtfi) + 2fa*+i 

There are also the conditions at the ends A and B of the chain 



} (3). 



^o+ai>o=0) x^+<^Pp=0\ ^^j 



Li these equations accents denote differentiation with regard to the time. 

The equations (2) may be obtained by the rule given in Vol i. Art 265, viz. the 
angular momentum of a uniaxal body about any line through its centre of gravity 
is the same as that of two particles of equal mass, viz. ^m placed on the axis at a 
distance b=,JAjm from the centre of gravity together with the angular momentum 
Cn about the axis. We therefore have 

^« = »» {yii' - ^7') + mCnp, /»y = wi (it ' - f r') + mCnq, 
where (t, i;, ^) are the co-ordinates of either particle referred to the centre of gravity 
as origin. In our case t=&p, ^=&9f ^=&. The equations of motion are then 
given by dhJdt=L &o. see Vol. i. Art. 261. The moments on the right hand sides 
are formed by the usual rules of statics, viz. L=s^(yZ-zY) <fcc. Another method 
of forming these equations is given in Art. 15 of this volume. 
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To solve these equations we prooeed as in the last example. We put 

x=:Xf^sm4>, p=P/>*sin0, r^Rp^ein^, 

y=r;>*cos^, q = Qp^ coBtp, s = £fp*cos0, 

where ^=pt+a, Sabstitnting in the equations (1), (2), (3) and eliminating the 
ratios of X, F, P, g, R, 5, we find 

0)?»+l){^l>«+Cn|)-2ar-ay}=2p l{Ap^-\-Cnp-2aT)(l^^^\ -^avl ...(8). 

Since this equation gives two values of p for each value of p^ it follows that each 
term in sin ^ or cos is accompanied by two exponents. Let p, p| be the roots of 
equations (8), then ppi = l. 

Substituting next in equations (4), we find that there are two alternatives, viz. 
(1) p«=/)i« or (2) both X+aP=0, Y+aQ=0, 

Taking the first alternative we find as before that, since ppi = lt 

p=cos^ + sin 0fj-lj sinn^=0 (13). 

The determinantal equation (8) then becomes 

{i<l)« + Cwp-2ar}{(pa-r(l-cos^)}-ray(l + cos^) = (14). 

This biquadratic leads to two real positive and two real negative values of pt each 

pair of values being separated by a root of the quadratic Ip^ = T{1- cob 0). The 

values of cos $ are given by cos ^=cos t'lr/v where i has all integer values from t = 1 

to {=1^ - 1, and y is the number of rods. 

Considering next the second alternative, we find by treating equations (1) and (8) 

exactly as in the last example 

p=l-lp^lT \ 

(Apl^ + Cnp + a^p^jl^^Taia + l)] ^ '* 

The peculiarity of this motion is that one extremity of every rod is at rest throughout 
the motion. 

The system has 6y co-ordinates and 2 (i^ - 1) + 4 geometrical conditions, we 
therefore should have 2 {2v - 1) values of p, Art. 111. Of these periods 4 (v - 1) are 
given by the p-\ values of cos By each value leading to a biquadratic with unequal 
roots. Two more periods are given by the quadratic (16). 

Ex. 8. The links of a chain are formed of heavy uniform rods each of length 
2a freely hinged together at their extremities. These are stretched out in a hori- 
zontal straight line with one end of the chain hinged to a point fixed in space. If 
the system starts from rest, show that the initial reaction at the ii;th hinge is 

(-1)*^ (2-H^3)'*+i-*-(2-^3)*^-i-* 
2^/3 • (2+^3)*+(2-V3)* 

If the links are made of rods with rotating fiy wheels, such that the moment of 
inertia of each link about a perpendicular axis through its centre of gravity is 
\ma^, show that the initial reactions at the hinges are also given by the above 
formula. 

Ex. 4. A chain consists of alternate gyrostats each of length 2a and massless 
connecting links each of length 22, the connection being by universal flexure joints 
at the ends of the axis of each gyrostat. A finite length of such a chain being placed 
with its links forming an open plane polygon with its extremities A, B held fixed by 
universal fiexure joints, the system is so set in motion that it rotates with angular 
velocity n round AB as if it were a rigid polygon. It is required to form the 
equations of steady motion. 
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A gyrostat is a rapidly rotating fly wheel, angular velocity n, pivoted without 
friotion on a stiff moveable framework or within a containing case. 

[Math. Soc. 1875. 

Taking AB as the axis of z, let the plane xz rotate round AB with angular 
velocity fi so that it always contains the chain. Let pk, s* be the inclinations of 
the kfAi rod and string to AB, Let mP be the resolved tension parallel to AB, 
which is therefore the same for every rod. The required equations are then 

a:itfi-«*=a(smi)*+i + sinp») + 2Zsin»jk+i -/i«xjk=P(tan»ib4.i-tan«J, 

ft { - C^ (1 - cos pt) + Cjfi} sinp* - Afi* Binpt cospt 

:=Pa { (tan Sk+i + tan «») oospt - 2 sin j)»}, 

where mCi and mC^ are the moments of inertia of the fly wheel and the case about 
the axis, and mA that of both about a perpendicular axis. 

To obtain the equation of moments, we notice that by the geometry of the 
universal joint each gyrostatic link moves as if its axis were produced to and joined 
to the fixed axis AB by a universal flexure joint. Thus each case has an angular 
velocity -fi about its axis and an angular velocity +m about a parallel to AB 
drawn through its centre of gravity. Art. 33. By resolutions we find the angular 
momenta about the axes of C and A and thence the angular momenta about the 
co-ordinate axes x^ y, z. Substituting in the equations of Art. 10 and remembering 
that in steady motion the angular momenta are constant we obtain the three 
equations of moments. Two are identically satisfied and the third is given 
above. 

Ex. 6. Supposing the polygon in the last question to be so nearly straight that 
the cubes of p and s can be neglected, show that the centres of gravity of the 
gyrostats lie on the harmonic curve x=iAcoB(dzlb)-{-BBin{Ozlb)f where 6= 2a + 22 
and $ is given by {C^n-Afi^+2Pa) (1 - cos ^ - lfi^lP)=fjfla^ (1 +cos 0). 

If the polygon, instead of being fixed at A and B, is produced inde^tely in 
each direction in the form of the above curve, then in the time tI/jl the polygon 
makes a half turn round the axis of z and the harmonic curve appears to advance 
a distance ThjO along that axis. Thus the velocity V of propagation is given by 
V=:,Abl0. [Math. Soc. 1876. 

Ex. 6. A chain, whose tension is T, consists of alternate links of lengths 2a 
and 2b connected by smooth ball-and-socket joints; those of length 2a being 
massless connecting rods and the others symmetric gyrostats. The mass of each 
gyrostat is unity and its moments of inertia about its axis and a perpendicular to it 
are C and A, while its angular velocity about its axis is w. Investigate the general 
equations for the small motions of such a chain ; and show that an endless train of 
waves of period 2r/p will be propagated along it with velocity V given by the 
equations 

[Math. Tripos, 1889. 

Ex. 7. Equal balls, n in number, connected by flexible springs, are constrained 
to move in a circular groove into which the springs are also placed, the system of 
balls and springs forming a closed chain. If the mass of the springs be very small 
compared with that of the balls, and if the distance between the balls measured 
along the circular groove is initially equal to the unstretched length of any one of 
the springs, prove that the times of vibration of the system are r (mlfi)^ cosec tir/n 
where m is the mass of one of the balls, fi the force required to increase the length 
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of any one of the springs by unity and t an integer which may have any value from 
1 to fi. With what physical problem does this coincide when n is infinite and 
what are then the times of vibration? [Math. Tripos, 1887. 

Ex. 8. 2n equal uniform rods each of mass m are hinged together and are held 
80 that they are alternately vertical and horizontal, thus forming a figure resembling 
a set of steps, each vertical rod being lower than the preceding one ; the highest 
rod is horizontal and is capable of turning freely round its end which is fixed; 
prove that, when the rods are let go, the horizontal component X^ and the vertical 
component Y^ of the initial action between the 2rth and the 2i*+l the rods are 
given by X^:=B(-5 + 2^%Y+C{-6'-2^6Y, 

the constants B, C, B', C being determined by the equations, X^=Ot ys»=0, 
J:,+2Zo=0, 2Fj+16y(,-6mi7=0. [Math. Tripos, 1889. 

420. MTetwork of Partlelas. Let columns of threads in one plane be cut at 
right angles by rows of threads. Let a particle of mass m be attached to them at 
each intersection. Let the interval between two adjacent columns be I and the 
interval between two adjacent rows be V, Let the tensions of the rows and columns 
be respectively T and T'. Let the particles vibrate perpendicularly to the plane of 
the threads, and let the whole system be removed from the action of gravity. 

Ex. 1. If IT be the displacement of the particle in the h^ column and k*'^ row 
and Tlml=c\ T'lml'=c'^, prove that the equation of motion is 

d^wldf^ = c^ (ir*+i - 2ir* + tr*_i) + c'> [w^^ - 2wm + ir»_i). 

Ex. 2. Prove that the motion of the particles may be represented by the series 
whose general term is 

ir = S{a»(^6» + B6-*) + a-»(il'6* + B'i;-»)}sinpe (1), 

where the 2 implies summation for all values of a and b connected by the equation 



-lfl=e'(a-2+^^+e'*^b-2+\y 



Show that if a and b are both real, one at least is negative. Show also that if 
the circumstances of the problem permit 6= ^1 the corresponding coefficient of 

sin pt becomes (=fcl)»{fl*M+^*)+«""*M'+^'^)} (2). 

If a and b are both =^1 the corresponding coefficient is 

(=fcl)»(=fcl)*(il+Bfc + C& + Dfcfc) (8). 

What is the general form of the solution, when one of the two a and b is 
imaginary and the other real ? When both are imaginary with unity for modulus, 

diowthat ^Ic«(2'^e)'«+c'«(2 8mVj **'" 

Ex. 3. Show that the solution (4) of the last example represents a wave 
motion. If X be the length of the wave, v its velocity, and a the angle the direction 
in which it travels makes with the rows of thread, prove that 

X^ = tI cos a, X^ = tV sin a, v' (r/X)' = c* sin* + e'* sin' 0. 

Ex. 4. If the network is so constituted that cl=ie'l\ prove that there are two 
directions in which a wave of given length travels with the greatest velocity, and 
that in these cases the fronts are the diagonals of the openings between the threads. 
The two directions of least velocity are those in which the fronts are along the 
threads. 

Ex. 6. Itel^cT and if the intervals between the threads are very small, prove 
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that the network becomes a membrane which is equally stretched in all directions. 
In this case waves of all finite length and all directions of front travel with the same 
velocity. 

Ex. 6. A network, otherwise infinite, is bounded by a rod which runs along the 
diagonals of the openings. The rod is agitated according to the law w=P sin pt. 
Prove that two distinct motions result according as the period of agitation is 
greater or less than r/(c'+e'')^. In the former case waves travel over the network, 
in the latter the motion resembles that described in Art. 411. 

421. MTatwork witb Qaadrllateval opwilnga. To bring these particles into 
order we regard them as arranged in rows and columns, as in rectangular networks, 
though these are no longer straight lines. If the network be so stretched that the 
tension of every thread is proportional to the length of the thread along which it 
acts, the ratio being equal to c\ the equation of motion may be proved to be 

S*WMt=c^ (A« »*_!, » + A** trjk, »_i), 

where A operates on h and A' on k. This is exactly the same equation as that 
which determines the motion of a rectangular network when e=e'. Thus the 
motions of the two networks will be the same when the central and boundary con* 
ditions are made to correspond. 

In this way we may deduce the motion of one kind of network from another 
just as in Hydrodynamics we change one fluid motion into another by the method 
of conjugate ftmotions. 

Ex. 1. Show that the geometrical peculiarity of this quadrilateral network is 
that each particle is the centre of gravity of the four adjacent particles to which it 
is connected by strings. 

Ex. 2. If {x^ y) be the Cartesian co-ordinates of the particle {hk), prove that 
X and y both satisfy the equation of differences A' x^-^, ^t+^'^^K k-i = 0. Show also 
that the values of x and y may be written in the compendious form 

x + y^ -l='LAe^+^\/''\ J («•-«-*)= ± sin /3. 

Other forms of the solution may be deduced as in Art. 420. For example, we 
may have x=A+Bh-{-Ck-{-Dhk. 

In all these solutions the directions of the threads which form the sides of the 
quadrilateral openings are defined (1) by making h constant and k variable, (2) by 
making k constant and h variable. Thus taking a single exponential, we find 
«=i4«***cos2/3ik, y = A^^an2pk. These lead to x*+y^=Ah^ y/«=tan 2/3ik. 
The quadrilateral openings are therefore formed by concentric circles and radii 
vectores from their centre. 

Ex. 3. When the openings of the network are indefinitely small, the result of 
the last example becomes x+y^-l=f{h-\-k^-l), so that that result may be 
regarded as an extension to Finite Differences of the theory of conjugate functions. 

Ex. 4. If in Ex. (2) the values of h and k are not restricted to be integral, 
prove that Ax^_^^ j^= ±^'y^ ^_ j, £,'x^ ^_, = ^^^A-J. k' 

The analogy of these results to some well-known theorems in conjugate ftmotions 
is obvious. 

Ex. 6. The Cartesian co-ordinates of the particles of a triangular network are 
given by x=h, y=hk, where A, A; are any integers. The equations to the three fixed 
boundaries are x^n, y=0, y=sn'x. Following the rule given in Ex. 2, show that 
the quadrilateral openings are formed by radii vectores from the origin and ordi- 
nates parallel to the axis of y. Prove that the period of vibration, vis. 2r/p, is 
given by |»«/cS= sin» (t>/2n) + sin* (iV/2n'). 
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Theory of EqiLotions of Differences. 

422. 0«ii«nd Bqnatloiui of Ifltotlon. Let a Beries of n particles of masses 
fit], ffi]... be arranged in a straight row at intervals equal to {j, Ig... and be in 
eqailibrinm under the action of external forces and their mutual attractions. Let 
these particles be now displaced from their positions of equilibrium either all at 
right angles to the axis of the row, or all along its length. Let the displacements 
at the time theyu y2.yn' Our object is to find these y*B as functions of the time. 

The forces which act on the particles are of several kinds. (1) There are the 
external forces of restitution which are fimctions of the displacements of the 
particle acted on from its position of equilibrium. These must supply terms to the 
force function of the form - i^akyk^ ; ftU the higher powers of the displacements 
being rejected. (2) There are the forces of restitution which depend on the action 
of the adjacent particles on each side of the particle under consideration. These 
must supply terms to the force function which contain squares of the y*B and pro- 
ducts of y's with adjacent suffixes. But since ^y^y t+i = y**+y*+i' ~ (y*4-i ~ y*)'» ^® 
only additional terms thus introduced into the force function will be of the form 
-i^h{yk+i-yk)^' (3) There are the forces of restitution which depend on the 
action of the two adjacent particles on each side of the particle under considera- 
tion. These supply terms to the force function containing squares and products of 
y*s whose suffixes differ at most by 2. But since 2j/ftyjt+3= {yt^ - ^yt^i-¥yk)*-{-&0,, 
where the <&o. indicates squares of ^'s and products of y's whose suffixes differ by 
unity, it is cl^ear that the only additional terms introduced into the force function 
are of the form - iSc* (y^+a - 2yt^^ + y J*. 

The forces which depend -on the action of the three adjacent particles may be 
treated in the same way. 

Besides these forces there may be some external forces of constraint acting on 
the two extremities of the row. These are functions respectively of y^ and y^ and 
therefore supply terms to the force function of the form - JX^i^ and - ifiyn^' ^ 
the forces of constraint act on the two last particles at each end we must add to 
these the terms - iX, (y^ - yj' and - iA^^^i {y^ - yn-i)^- 

Let U be the force function and let the position of equilibrium be the position of 
reference. To simplify the argument let us in the first instance restrict ourselves 
to the following terms 

2C7= - Xy^a - fiy^^ - "Laiyk^ - 26* (y*+i - y»)«. 

If 2T be the vis viva, we have 2T=2mtyk''. 

The Lagrangian equations of motion may therefore be written in the typical form 

m*y*"= - akyk + [&» (y*4-i - 2/*) - &*-i (y* - y»-i)]i 
= -aty*+A(6t_iAy».i), 

where A has the usual meaning given to it in the calculus of differences. 
The case in which a=0 and 6 is a constant has been solved in Art. 402. 

423. TlM Bonndary OoBdittono. This typical equation represents the motion 
of all the particles except the first and last. It does not include the case Ac=:l, 
because the term - &o (y^ - y^)' is missing from 217, and the term - Xyj* has not been 
taken account of. If the differential coefficients of these with regard to yi were 
equal, the errors would correct each other. This gives 

Treating the other extremity in the same way, we find 

-&i%(y*4-i-yJ=A*yn- 
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There axe no particles corresponding to the valnes l(=0 and Jk=n+1, but the n 
equations of motion corresponding to Jk=lto l(=nareall truly represented by the 
same equation of differences if we suppose y^ and y^^i to stand for their values as 
given by these twoxsonditions. 

424. In the same way we may show that, if we take the more general value for 
U, viz. 2Cr= - Xiy,« - X, (£iy,)^ - ^^^ - m^, (Ay^O" 

the typical equation of motion becomes 

nhSfi!' = - a»y» + A (6jk.i Ay»-i) - A« (c»^ AV-J. 
The terminal conditions at one extremity are 

6oAyo - A (c-i A^-i) = \yv - c^A^o = M^i- 
There are similar conditions at the other extremity. 

425. Ketliod of BolutloB. To solve the typical equation of motion 

wjy*" = - ojtyjk + A (6ik_i Ay»-i). 
we follow the method of Lagrange. To find a principal oseillatian we put 

yjk=LjkSin(pt + w). 
We thus have a^L^ - A {b^^i AL^ _i) ^fhntLf 

This equation can also be written in the form 

If we wrote down at length the n equations given by Xc = l, 2... n we could by 
successive substitutions express the value of Lj^ as a linear function of Lq and Lj. 
But since the ratio of L^ to L^ is given by one of the equations at the limits, we can 
find Xt in the form L]t= ^0 (^» Ph where C is either Lq or Lj at our pleasure or any 
function of Lq and Lj. See Art. 423. 

If we make a few of the substitutions indicated it will be at once evident that 
^ (ib, p) is an integral rational function of f^ of the {k - 1)^ degree. We must now 
substitute this result in the equation of condition at the other limit We thus have 
after division by (7 6« {^ (n + 1, p) - (n, p) } + /*0 (n, p) =0, 

This equation will be shortly represented by ^(p)=0. We may notice that this 
reasoning is perfectly general, so that no value of I^ not included in this solution 
can satisfy the equation of differences. 

This process is strictly Lagrange's method of finding the principal oscillations, 
and the final equation ^ (p)=0 is merely Lagrange's determinantal equation in an 
expanded form. Accordingly we see that it is an equation of the n*^ degree to find 
the n values of p*. 

But if n be considerable this method of elimination cannot always be employed. 
The Calculus of Finite Differences sometimes enables us (as in Art. 402) to arrive at 
a solution in a simpler manner. But whatever method is adopted the solution 
obtained, whether partial or complete, must be included in that indicated above. 

426. If the given function bft is such that 5^ = 0, &,«= and X, ft are also zero, there 
are no conditions at the limits. In this case the equation of differences defined by 
k=0 only contains Li and L,, the term - h^ (y^ - y^) being now absent. This equa- 
tion therefore determines the ratio of Li to Lq and the argument proceeds as before. 

It is however more convenient to regard this case as included in the former with 
the condition that y^, y^, y^-i* Vn <"^ ^ot to be infinite, "^th this proviso the 
terms - &o (^i - Vo) ^^^ ^n (ViH-i ~ Vni cannot become finite. 
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427. The corr— p on ding ]>lfte«ntial Bqiiation. The limiting case of this 
eqaation of dififerenoes is peooliarlj interesting. Let as make all the intervals 
lit /,, Ac. between the particles equal to each other and each eqaal to I ; and let us 
write x=kL Then in the limit when I is indefinitely small we have dx = ly and all 
the various functions of k may therefore be regarded as continuous functions of x. 
Writing m^^mgdri ajt^^a^dxt and b]t=b*ldx the equation of differences becomes in 

the limit a,y, - ^ (b^ ^ j =r^xy»- 

This equation is to hold for all values of x between certain limits, say j:=0 to 
x = L, The conditions at the limits are 

a;=0, &«^=^y. a;=L, -h* ^=fiy. 

In the same way we may find the differential equation which corresponds to the 
equation of differences given in Art. 424. 

In this equation it is not necessary to suppose y to be small, for since the 
equation is linear we may multiply y by any constant quantity we please. It is 
necessary however that all the functions and as many of their differential coeffi- 
cients as enter into the equation should be finite. 

Suppose that the function &x=0 at each limit and that X and fi are both zero. 
The conditions at the limit disappear for a differential equation of the second order. 
We thus have no equation to find p. But in the following theorems, the condition 
that the solutions chosen for y must be finite between the limits remains in full 
force. In some cases this one condition will limit the values o{p. 

428. Ex. If the differential equation is - j- -((l ~x') ~V =P^ and the limits 

are j; = and a; = 1, show that no solution can be finite at both limits unless p^=i (i + 1) 
whore t is any positive integer. 

429. This equation of differences and its limiting case the differential equation 
are of considerable importance in other besides dynamical investigations. It is 
therefore useful to notice that though the equation presented itself with a dynamical 
meaning, yet the results in this section are perfectly general. We may regard the 
equations of motion as simply so many differential equations to find y^, y^, &o. 
derived, as explained in Chap, vii., from the two auxiliary functions A and C, the 
other auxiliary functions, B, D, £t F being all zero. The functions A and C are 
liere called T and - U and the symbol m is here replaced by pj - 1. 

430. ThrM Propoaltiona. We inmiediately infer the following theorems 
concerning the values of p. 

Prop. 1. If the function m^ or m^ is positive between the limits, the function T 
is a one-signed positive function. It therefore follows from Art. 319, tJiat all the 
values of p^ are real. 

This also follows from the theorem that all the roots of Lagrange's determinant 
are real*. 

* Another proof that all the values of p' are real is given by Poisson in Art. 90 
of his Theorie MatMmatique de la Chaleur, He there shows that if p^ could 
have a pair of imaginary values of the form /±flr,y - 1, the integral l^m^XxY^ 
could not be zero (see Art. 432). The argument is as follows. Since, by Art. 435, 
Lji is a function of p^, it follows that the corresponding values of Xg and Y^ may be 
written F±G^-1. This leads to the result \^mt(F^+CP)dx=Ot which is an 

U. 1>. II. 18 
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431. Prop. 2. If the functions aj^, 6;^, Ao. or ax, &«, Ao, as well as m^ or m^ are 
positive between the limits, and if X, /a are also positive, the function €=» -U 
is a one-signed positive function. It therefore follows from Art. 315, tluit all the 
values off^ are potitive. 

This also follows from the theorem in Vol. i. that when the force function U is 
a maximum in the position of equilibrium, that position of equilibrium is stable. 

432. Prop. 3. Let p and q be two unequal possible values of the parameter p, 
and let the corresponding solutions be indicated by the typical equations 

yi=Xtainptt and y^=:Yt^qt. 

Then we may use the method of multipliers as explained in Chap. viii. Art. 399, and 

assert that Tlm^X^Yk = m^Xi Fi + . . . + m^X^Y^ = 0. 

In the case of the differential equation this becomes (''rngX^Y^dx^O, 

By referring to the standard example Art. 402 we may perceive the separate uses 
of these three propositions. The values of p* there found are all real and positive 
and the third proposition was used in Art. 406 to determine the constants of 
integration when the initial conditions are known. 

433. Stnnn's Tli6or«iiui. Restricting ourselves to the case in which the 
equation of dififcrences has the form 

a*yft - A (6jk_iAyt_i) ^'phnj.y^ , 

let us compare the di£Ferent kinds of motion indicated by di£Ferent values of p^. 

In order to realize the motions of the several particles more easily, let an 
ordinate be drawn perpendicular to the length of the row at the position of each 
particle when in equilibrium. Let the length of this ordinate be equal to the dis- 
placement of that particle at the time t. The curve traced out by the extremities 
of these ordinates will exhibit to the eye the nature of the motion. The inter- 
sections of this curve with the axis of the row are called nodes ^ the maxima and 
minima ordinates are called loops. • 

In the example of Art. 402 these ordinates are the actual displacements of the 
several .particles. In the general case we are now considering this curve is merely 
a conventional method of exhibiting to the eye the varying state of the system 
but in that particular case it is suggested by the visible motion. 

Let all the possible values of p be arranged in ascending order beginning with 
the least. 

In the solution given by the least value of p, it will be shown that at any one 
moment all these ordinates have the same sign. Thus throughout the motion the 
indicating curve forms an arc with a single loop which oscillates from one side to 
the other of the axis of x. 

In the solution given by the next smallest value of j), it will be shown that at any 
instant there is one change of sign among the ordinates^ cu we travel from one 
extremity of the row to the otiier. Thus throughout the motion the indicating curve 
forms a double arc with two loops separated by a node. 

In the solution given by the third smallest root there are at any instant two 
changes of sign among the ordinates. Thus the indicating curve forms three loops 
separated by two nodes, and so on through all the values of p. 



impossible equation if m^ keep one sign between the limits. Poisson applies his 
argument to the case of a differential equation of the second order, but it may 
evidently be extended to the general case of a differential equation or an equation of 
differences of any order. 
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In all these cases the nodes which belong to any value of p are separated by the 
nodes which belong to the next value of p in the series, 

434. The TiOTnnia ■ To prove these theorems we require the following lemma. 
Let p and q be two values of p, and let the corresponding motions be given by 
Vk = Xk sin pt and y^ = Yjt sin qt. We have therefore 

a*r* - A (6t.i Ar*.i) = g2|ii*nf * 
Eliminating the function aj^ we find 

This gives by summation from k = a, to k=k 

{q^-p^){maXaYa+ ..,+m^X,Y,}=b,{X,+J,-X,Y,^,)- b^_,{XaY^.,-X^,,Ya). 
The right-hand side may also be written 

6* (FtAX* -.Y*Ar*) - 6.-1 {Y^-i^X^-i -X^.,AY^.,). 
In the limiting case in which the equation of differences becomes the differential 
equation (Art. 427), this lemma takes the form 

dY\y' 



(,«-,., /W«i.=[6,(y^^-x§)]; 



435. Cor. 1. Consider the full series of values Zj, X^.-X^ arranged in order. 
We have ranges of positive and negative values succeeding each other. Let Xa...Xk 
be one of these ranges in which all the constituents have one sign, while those on 
each side, viz. X^_i and A't^.^, have the opposite sign. We sJiall prove that if q->p 
there is one change of sign at least in the corresponding range of Y's extending from 
V^_i to lVf.1 both inclusive. 

For if possible let all these Y^a have one sign, then every one of the four terms 
on the right-hand side of the equality in the lemma has the sign opposite to that of 
the product A'^IV Hence the lemma could not be true. 

We have made no assumption about the function of a^, but bt and m^ have been 
supposed to have the same sign, and to keep that sign from one limit to the other. 

436. Cor. 2. Consider next a double range of values, say Xa...Xfi... Xt, such that 
all the constituents from Xa to X^^^ have one sign, say negative, and from Xfi to X^ 
have the other sign, while (to make the double range complete) X^_^ and X^+i have 
opposite signs to their adjacent constituents. Then by Cor, ltifq>PtY must cJiange 
sign beticeen Y^^i and Yfi and also between y^.^ and Tjtfi* We sJiall now prove 
that a single change of sign between Y^^i and Yfi will not suffice for both these 
requirements. 

For if it did, the products X^Y^t-.-.^jtYk would all have the same sign : but every 
one of the four terms on the right-hand side of the equality in the lemma has the 
Kigu opposite to that of the product X Yk, Thus again the lemma could not be 
true. 

In the same way if we consider a triple range of values Xa...Ar^...Xy...XA so 
that X changes sign twice as k varies from one limit to the other, then, by Cor. 1, 
Y must change sign between F^.j and 7^, Y^^i and Fy, Yy^^ and Yit+i* ^^^ ^^ follows 
exactly as before that two changes of sign will not su£Sce for all three requirements. 

437. Cor. 3. Consider the range of values Xj, X2.,,XkaXL of one sign begin- 
ning at one extremity of the complete series and such that X^^i has the opposite 
sign. We shall prove that if q>p there is one change of sign at least in the cor- 
responding range of Y's extending from T, to l*+.i. 

18—2 
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In this case the range begins at one extremity, we have therefore the conditions 
&o(-yi-^o)=^i and b^ (^i- Fo)=^^i ^^^^ ^^^Id at that extremity. The equality 
in the lemma becomes therefore 

If then all the Fs from 7^ to Y^^i had the same sign, every term on the left- 
hand side would have the same sign, and the two terms on the right-hand side 
would have the opposite sign, and thus the equality could not exist. 

Similar remarks apply to a range terminating at the other extremity. 

488. Cor. 4. Lastly consider all the n series X^.^Xn^ Yi... y„, (Src, (Src, cor- 
responding to the n values otp, q, &c, arranged in order of magnitude beginning at 
the least. By the preceding corollaries, each of these series must have at least one 
more change of sign than any series before it. As there are but n terms in each 
series, the last, i.e. the n^, can have but n - 1 changes of sign. Hence the first 
series has no changes of sign, the second has one change, the third has only two and 
so on. Also the changes of sign in each series alternate, in the manner already 
explained, with the changes of sign in any series next to it, 

489. It should be noticed that in Cor. 1 and 2 no use has been made of the 
conditions at the limits. In these propositions therefore p and q are any arbitrary 
quantities except that q must be greater than p. In Cor. 8 the conditions at one 
limit are introduced, so that all three corollaries are true if only XiIXq=YJYq at 
one limit. Finally in Cor. 4 the conditions at both limits are supposed to be 
satisfied and therefore p and q must now be different roots of the equation repre- 
sented in Art. 425 by ^ (j>)=0. 

440. The fourth propositloii. To show that no two valuts of pi' are equal. 
Let us suppose that the conditions of constraint at one limit are satisfied as in 
Cor. 3. We may therefore write the lemma of Art. 484 in the form 

{q* -p«) SmZy=6„ {X^^Y - XnY^,), 

where the summation extends from A;=l to it=n. Since p and q are now arbitrary 
quantities we may put q*=p^+dp^. We therefore have to the first order of small 
quantities dp'^mX^ = 6„ {X^+i dX^ - XndXn+i) • 

This equation may be written in the form 

But the quantity in brackets is the left-hand side of the equation ^(|))=0 arrived 
at in Art. 425 as the equation to find all the possible values of p when the condi- 
tions of constraint at both extremities are taken account of. We therefore infer that 

It immediately follows from this equation that no value of p can make both 
^ (p) = and ^ (p) = 0. The equation ^ (p) = cannot therefore have equal roots, 

441. Ex. 1. If n particles of any masses at any intervals are arranged in a 
straight row, as already explained, and oscillate transversely with the motion indi- 
cated by any one value of the parameter p, prove that the straight line joining 
any two particles cuts the axis of the row in a point which is fixed throughout the 
motion. 

Ex. 2. If yk=X^ sin pt represent the principal oscillation corresponding to 
the value p, prove that 

pVEmtXt:* = 2a*AV + S6* ( A^+j - X^)^ + XX,2 + fiX^', 
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The two first S's imply summation extending from k=l to k=n, and the third 
from k=lto k = n-l, 

Ex. 8. If ajtt bk and m* are all positive and 2ir/p is the longest period of a 
principal oscillation, prove that p^ is less than the greatest value of {ak+btt + bk^ijlmit 
and greater than the least value of 0^/111*. 

If 2t Ip is the shortest period of a principal oscillation, prove that jfl is greater 
than the least value of (a* + &* + &A_|)/mjt and less than the greatest value of 
(at + 25ik + 2&t_j)/7njfc. In this example b^ and &h are to be taken equal respectivelj 
to X and /i. 

Ex. 4. If the function a* and bk keep one and the same sign or are zero, show 
that no value ofp can be zero unless X and fi are both zero. 

Ex. 5. Let yk=XitBmpt, yit=Yk Bin pt represent two principal oscillatory 
motions such that q is greater than p. If a range of values be taken, say X^...Xk, 
which are all of one sign and such that Xt is at a loop and that a node lies between 
X^_j and X^, prove that either a node or a loop lies within the range Y^^i...Yk. 

Thence show that either a node or a loop of the shorter-timed oscillation must 
lie within (or at the boundaries of) the space joining any node to any loop of the 
longer-timed oscillation. 

Ex. 6. In the equation P-^ + Q A+^y=pSyf where P, Q, i?, 8 are given 

functions of .r, let y=X and y=Y he two solutions corresponding to different 
values of p, and let /x be the integrating factor of the first two terms on the left- 
hand side. Prove that jfiSXY€U=0 for any limits between which X, Fand their 
differential coefficients are finite, provided that at each limit either 



^=<>^^§hW'- 



Ex. 7. Let additional external forces be applied to the system (Art. 422) so 
that Git is changed to a/ where at - ajt is positive between the limits k=l and k=n, 
then if m^ is also positive prove that every value of p^ is increased. On the other 
hand, if the inertia is increased so that m* becomes nijt, then, if both nik - m* and 
iHk are positive between the limits, prove that all the values otp* are decreased. 

These results follow from Art. 76 and Art. 77, Ex. 1. They may also be 
deduced from the lemma. 

Ex. 8. Let the equation of motion of a dynamical system be 



'2''-i(*«l)=*''"'2^» 



where the values of p^ are deduced from the conditions at a;=0 and x=zL given in 
Art. 427. Let some change be made in the system so that a^ is altered to ax where 
Ox' - a« is positive for all values of x between the limits. Then if nix be also 
positive between the limits, prove that the values of p' are also increased. 

The differential equation of the second order mentioned in Art. 427 is discussed 
by C. Sturm in the first volume of Liouville't Journal, He there establishes the 
theorems given in Art. 433 which we have called after his name. The extension of 
these to equations of finite differences will be found in a paper by the author in 
the eleventh volume of the Proceedings of the MathematiccU Society^ 1880. The 
theorems on a network of particles are taken from a paper by the author in the 
fifteenth volume of the same Proceedings, 1884. 



CHAPTER X. 



APPLICATIONS OF THE CALCULUS OF VARIATIONS. 



Principles of Least Action and Varying Action, 

442. Two fundamental equations. Let {qi, q^y qz, &c.) 
be the co-ordinates of a system of bodies, and let q stand for 
any one of these. Let 2r be the vis viva of the whole system 
and U the force-function, and let L = T +17, As before let accents 
denote differential coefficients with regard to the time. 

Let us imagine the system to be moving in some manner, 
which we will call the actual motion or course. Then qi, q^, 
&c. are all functions of ^, and it is generally our object to find the 
form of these functions. Let us suppose the system to move in 
some slightly different manner, i.e. let ji, 53, &c. be functions of t 
slightly different from their actual forms. Let us call the motion 
thus represented a neighbouring motion or course. We may pass, 
in our minds, from the actual motion to any neighbouring motion 
by the process called variation in the calculus of that name. By 
the fundamental theorem in that calculus 

a/;x.«=[.«I./;;z(|-|,^-)(,,-,'ao.«.[z^^(,,-,'ae)];;. 

where the letter S implies summation for all the co-ordinates 
?ii ?a> &c. and it is implied by the square brackets that the terms 
outside the integral sign are to be taken between limits. 

The co-ordinates being independent of each other, each sepa- 
rate term under the integral sign vanishes by Lagrange's equations, 
and we have therefore 



.[-HH^t'^q^. 



where H is the reciprocal function of X, as explained in the first 
volume of this treatise. 
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The integral / Ldt has been called by Sir W. R Hamilton 

the principal function^ and is usually represented by the letter 8. 

If the geometrical equations do not contain the time explicitly, 
T will be a quadratic nomogeneous function of the velocities; 
we have therefore 2 {dTjdq) q= 2T, In this case H^T-U. The 
equation of vis viva will now hold and therefore T—U^h, where h 
is a constant which represents the energy of the system. The 
Hamiltonian equation just proved now takes the simpler form 

443. Other functions may be used instead of S, Let us put 

.'.SV^ltSH+t^^.SqT. 

The function V is called the charactetnstic function, 

444. If the geometrical equations do not contain the time 
explicitly, we have H = h, where A is a constant which may bo 
used to represent the whole energy of the system. In this case 

J to J ta 



=2f 

J to 



Tdt 



The function V therefore expresses the whole accumulation of the 
vis viva, i.e. the action of the system in passing from its position 
at the time ^o to its position at the time ti . 

For the sake of simplicity it will be generally assumed in this 
section that the geometrical equations do not contain the time 
explicitly. 

445. In the proof of theso theorems we have supposed that all the forces are 
conservative. If in addition to the impressed forces there are any reactions, such 
as rolling friction, which cannot be taken account of by reducing the number of 
independent co-ordinates, we must use Lagrange's equation in the form 

dtdq' dq~ ' 

where, as explained in Vol. i., P8q is the virtual moment of these reactions corre- 
sponding to a displacement dq. In this case the quantity under the integral sign 
will not vanish unless the variations are such that 

Now q being the value of any co-ordinate in the actual motion at the time t, 
q + Bq is its value in a neighbouring motion at the time t + 8t. But q'8t is the 
change of 9 in the time St, hence q + Sq- q'8t is the value of the oo-ordinate in the 
neighbouring motion at the time t. The neighbouring motions must therefore be 
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such that the virtoal moment of the reactioiis corresponding to a displacement of 
the system from any position in the actual motion into its position in a neighbour- 
ing motion at the same time is zero. With this restriction on the variations, the 
two equations which express the variations of S and V will still be true. 

446. Another Proof. We may also establish these theorems without the ase 
of Lagrange*s equations. Let Xty,zhe the Cartesian co-ordinates of any particle, 
and let m be the mass of this particle. Let U be such a function that dU/dx, 
dU/dy, dlJjdz are the components of the impressed forces on this particle in the 
directions of the axes. We may write mX, mF, mZ as usual for these components. 

Then L = r-H 17= iSm(x^ + !/'«+ 0+^- 

By the fundamental theorem in the Calculus of Variations, we have 

where the variations dx, &c. are connected together by the geometrical relations of 
the system. If we substitute for L and remember that T is a homogeneous quad- 
ratic function of x\ ^, z!^ this becomes 

« r* Ldf = [( C; - T) «t -H Snur'to ]J* + P^ Sm (X - jb") (5 j - x'H) dt. 

Now 8x - x'St is the projection on the axis of x of the displacement of the particle 
m from its position in the actual motion at the time t to its position in a neigh- 
bouring motion at the same time. Hence the part under the integral sign vanishes 
by the principle of virtual velocities. 

The term Zrnx'Sx is clearly the virtual moment of the momenta. If the co- 
ordinates be expressed as functions of any independent quantities 9i, 92> &c., it has 
been proved in the first volume that this is equal to Z(dr/dg')dg. Putting 
T - U= H we have as before 

9f^Ldt=^- mt+^ (dTldifi «g J . 

447. Principle of Least Action. Let us call the positions 
of the system at the times ^o aiid ^ the initial and terminal posi- 
tions. Let us suppose these fixed so that the actual motion and all 
its neiglibouring motions are to have the same initial and terminal 
positions. In this case iq vanishes at each limit and the two 
fundamental equations giving the values of iS and iV take the 
simpler forms 



hS 



^i{' Ldt^-h{ht^-it,\ SV = 2BrTdt = (ti''to)Bh, 

J to J (i, 



where it has been supposed that the geometrical equations do not 
contain the time explicitly. 

If the tinie of transit of the system from its initial to its terminal 
position is also given, we have Bti = Bto, and therefore 

8 Ldt = 0. 

J to 

If the constant h is given, or which is the same thing, if tlie 
energy of the system is given, we have Bh = 0, and therefore 

rti 

B rcft=o. 

J to 
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448. Since S F = 0, it follows that for the actual motion F is a 
maximum or minimum, or at least that the change it undergoes in 
passing to any neighbouring motion is of the second order of small 
quantities. It cannot be a maximum since by causing the bodies to 
take circuitous paths we may make V as large as we please. Again, 
since the vis viva cannot be negative there must oe some mode 
of motion from one given position to another for which the action 
is the least possible. When therefore the equations supplied by 
the Calculus of Variations lead to but one possible motion that 
motion must make V a minimum. But when there are several 
possible modes of motion, though none can be a maximum some 
may be neither maxima nor minima. With this understanding 
we may infer the two following theorems. 

449. Let any txuo positiotis of a dynamical system be given, 
tlie actual viotion is such that JTdt is less than if the system 
were constrained^ without violating any geometrical conditions, to 
move in some other manner from the one position to the other 
fuith the same energy; th>ese other motions being such that, 
throughout, T is ttie same function of the co-ordinates and their 
differential coefficients. This particular inference from the general 
equations in Art. 447 is usually called the Principle of Least 
Action. 

In the same way, if die system move in the varied course not 
with the same energy, but in the sams time, from the one given 
position to the other, then JLdt is a minimum^ 

Manpertuis conceived that he could establish a priori by theological argumcnta 
that all mechanical changes mast take place in the world so as to occasion the least 
possible quantity of action. In asserting this it was proposed to measure the action 
by the product of the velocity and space ; and this measure being adopted, mathe- 
maticians, though they did not generally assent to Maupertuis* reasonings, found 
that his principle expressed a remarkable and useful truth, which might be established 
on known mechanical grounds. Whewell's History of the Inductive Sciences, Vol. 
II. p. 119. 

Euler, at the end of his Traits des Isopirimittres, 1744, established the truth of 
the principle for isolated particles describing orbits about centres of force. This was 
afterwards extended by Lagrange to the motion of any system of bodies acting in 
any manner on each other. In deducing conversely the equations of motion from 
the principle of Least Action, Lagrange seems to have fallen into some errors which 
were pointed out by Ostrogradsky in his M€moire sur le$ iquations differentielles 
relatives auproblhne des Isop^rimetres published in the Memoirs of the Academy of 
Sciences at St Petersburgh in 1850. The theorem \Ldt is a minimum when the 
time is constant was first given in this treatise 1877. 

450. If some of the co-ordinates appear in the Lagrangian function L only 
through their velocities (i.e. their differential coefficients with regard to t) their 
corresponding momenta are constant throughout the motion. As explained in Vol. i. 
Art. 422, it is then sometimes convenient to eliminate these velocities by modifying 
the Lagrangian function and using it thus changed in the ordinary Lagrangian 
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aneh that tbe virtoal moment of the reactioAs correaponding to a diBplaceaieot of 
the sjiEtem from any position in tho actual motion into its position in a noighbour- 
ing motion at tbe same time is zero. With this restiiction an the Tariationn, tlie 
two eqafttioDs which oipresB the variationa of S and V will still be true. 

UG, ^-jrffc— Proof. Wo may also estsbhah these theorems witliout the use 
of Iiagrange'B eqaatione. Let x,y, zhe tlie Cartesian eo-ordinates of any particio, 
and let tn be the maes of this particle. Let U be sneh a function that dVjdx, 
dUfdy, dUldz are the components of the impressed forces on this particle in the 
dirootionB of the axes. We may write mX, m\', mZ as nsual for these components. 
Then L = r+[7=i2m(r'' + t/'' + 2'') + l/. 

By the tnndamental theorem in the Calcolns of TariationB, we have 



•/::"-['"]:-[^£'— 'iMXS-sS)'-- 



^St)dt, 



where the variations ix, &a. are connected together by the geometrical relalious of 
the system. If we substitute for L and remember that T Is a homogeneous quad- 
ratic function of x', j/*, i", this beoomes 

a r'Lrft=[(U-r)3(+i:n(x'ax]J" + r'rm<x-x")(*j; -«■*().«. 

Now ii - x'it is the projection on the axis oC z of the displacement of tbe particle 
m bom its position in the actual motion at the time r to its position in a neigh- 
bonring motion at the lamt time. Hence tbe part under the integral sign Tauishea 
by the principle of virtnal velocities. 

The term Znix'ix is clearly the vittnal moment of the momenta. U tbe co- 
otdlnatea be expressed as fnnotions of any independent qoantities ;,, 7,, Ac., it has 
been proved in the first volume that this is equal to Z{dTldq')Sq. Fatting 
T - U= H we have as before 

a C Wt =[ - !«(+ 2 {dr/dj*) ajT . 

447. Principle of Leaat Action. Let us call the poaitiuns 
of the system at the times t« and tj the initial and terminal posi- 
tions. Let ti-s suppose these fixed so that the actual motion and all 
its neighhouring motions are to have the sam^ initial and terminal 

positions. In this case 3^ vanishes at each limit and the two 
fundamental equations giving the values of S8 and SV take the 
simpler forma 

BS = S ('' Ldt = -h{St,- SQ, SV = 2Bl''Tdt = it,-t,)Sh, 
J U J It 

whcro it has been supposed that the geometrical equations do not 
contain the time explicitly. 

If Ute thiie of transit of the system from its initial to its terminal 
position is also given, we have Bt,=Stt, and therefore 



S j''Ldt = 0. 

J to 

en, or 
, we h 



If the constant h is given, or which is the same thing, 
energy of the system is given, we have Sh = 0, and therefore 



J 
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448. Since S F = 0, it follows that for the actual motion V is a 
maximum or minimum, or at least that the change it nndei'gocs in 
passing to any neighbouring motion is of the second order of small 
quantities. It cannot be a maximum siucc by causing the bodies to 
take circuitous paths we may make V as large as we please. Again, 
since the vis viva cannot be negative there must be some mode 
of motion from one given position to another for which the action 
is the least possible. When therefore the equations supplied by 
the CalcTilus of Variations lead to but oue possible motion that 
motion must make V a minimum. But when there are several 
possible modes of motion, though none ean be a maximum some 
may be neither maxima nor minima. With this understanding 
we may infer the two following theorems. 

449. Let any two positions of a dynamical system, be given, 
the actiuU violion is such timt jTdt is less than if iJie system 
were constrained, witliout violating any geometrical conditions, to 
move in some other manner from tlie one position to the other 
with the same energy; tliese other motions being such that, 
throughout, T is the same function of the co-ordinates and their 
differential coefficients. This paiticular inference from the general 
equations in Art. 447 is usually called the Principle of Least 
Action. 

In the same way, if t/ie system move in the varied course 7tot 
vntli the sanie energy, but in tlie same time, from t/ie one given 
position to the other, then fLdt is a viinimum. 

MaapertuiH conceived tbat he could establish ii priori b; theological argamenta 
that all mechanical changes mual lake place in the world io as to ooaaaion the least 
posBible quantil^ of aclion. In asserting this it was proposed to measnre the aotioii 
bj the prodact of the velocity and space ; and this measure being adopted, mathe- 
matioiana, though thej did not generally ftsaent to Maupertuis' reaammga, found 
that his principle expressed a remarkable and useful truth, which might bo established 
on known mechanical grounds. Whewell's History of the Inductive Sdrncei, VoL 
n. p. 119. 

Buler, at the end of his Traiif dti Iiopiriitiitrei, 1744, establiahed the troth of 
the principle for isolated particles describing orbits abont eentiea of force. Thia wm 
afterwards extended by Lagrauge to the motion of any aystem of bodies acting in 
any manner on each other. In deducing conversely the eqnations of motioD fnm 
the principle of Leaat Action. Lagrange seems to have fallen into some errora whtt 
were pointed ont by Oetrogradsky in liis Memoirc «ur tei ^gualioni HfftmUellm 
relatieet aii probiime dti IiopiTimetrei published in the Memoin of tlu Acadew^ ^ 
Sciateei at St Petersburgh in 1850. The theorem jLdI is a minim^mi wim II* 
time U MUUtant wh flnt given in thia traatisa 1877 . 

. „ e of the eo-ordinatus appear in ihc Lngran^iuu functtMi ' •■^ 

h thulr vatoelUw (l-*^ (hair dillsnmtiiU cooUioicntB niih rssmJ «f a •■' 
— ■ ■-- "^BttOlioQ. AeeiplMi^'* 
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equations. Supposing that the co-ordinates q^ , q^ appear only through qi, q^ we 
write L| = L~Zpg' where 2 implies summation for the co-ordinates 9it 9s> ^^^ ^i 
is the modified L. The general expression for Lj after the elimination of 9/, 93' is 
given in Vol. i., Art. 421. In the same way 2Ti = 2T-Zpq'\ where Tj is the modi- 
fied T. 

If as supposed above the momenta Pi and p^ are constant throughout the motion, 
we have Sjpq'dt =pdjq'dt =p (dq^ - Sq^) , 

provided the variations are limited to those in which p retains its constant value. 
Since the initial and final positions are supposed to be fixed in the principle of least 
action it follows that ijpq'dt=0. We therefore infer that jL^dt and jTidt^ retain 
the fiuix-min property under the same conditions as be/ore provided the variations are 
restricted to be such as do not disturb the constancy of the momenta. This theorem 
IB given by Larmor, Math, Soc, 1884. 

451. Motion deduced firom the Calculus of Variations, 

By making the first variation of either V or S equal to zero (under 
the given conditions) according to the rules of the Calculus of 
Variations, we may converselv find the co-ordinates qi, q.^, &c. 
as functions of t Amongst these functions of the time we shall 
certainly find the motions given by Lagrange's equations, because 
we have just proved that these make the first variations equal to 
zero. But it is possible that there may exist other courses or 
modes of conducting the system from the initial to the terminal 
position which (though contrary to mechanical laws) may make 
V or 8 Si minimum. It is easy to see that some other coui-scs 
must exist, for the two positions may be so placed that it is 
impossible to project the system from the initial position with a 
given energy so as to pass through the terminal position. Thus 
suppose it is required to project a particle under the action of 
gravity from an initial position with a given velocity so as to pass 
through a position B on the horizontal line through A, but beyond 
the maximum range. We know that this cannot be done with 
real conditions of projection in a real time. Yet some course of 
minimum action fi-om A to B must exist. We shall now show, 
(1) that the ordinary processes of the Calculus of Variations, 
which are founded on the supposition that the variations of the 
independent co-ordinates may have any sign, lead only to La- 
grange's equations; (2) that there are certain other modes of 
motion which are so situated that the co-oi*dinates (along some 
part at least of the course) cannot be made to vary on one side 
without introducing imaginary quantities, and that when these 
impossible variations are omitted such courses may give a maxi- 
mum or minimum. 

452. ContUraoas BKotioiui. Beginning with the first of these two proposi- 
sitions, let us make 8S and dV eqnal to zero acoording to the rules of the Calcolas 
of Variations. 

Taking SjLdtszO where the time of transit is givtn^ we immediately have, 
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for all yariations. Since the Sq*B are all arbitrary and independent, it follows that 
each coefficient under the integral sign mast vanish separately. In this manner we 
are led directly to Lagrange^s equations of motion. 

453. If the action is to be a minimum some further considerations are necessary 
because the condition that the energy T-U should be constant may act as a limit 
to the variations which can be given to the co-ordinates. Let h be this constant, 
then following Lagrange's rule in the Calculus of Variations we put 

W=T+\(T-U-h), and make «JIFdf=0. 

without regard to the given condition. Afterwards we choose the arbitrary quantity 
X so that the given condition is satisfied. Then SjWdt being zero for all variations 
of the co-ordinates, it immediately follows that 5jTdt is also zero for all yariations 
which do not violate the given condition. With the same notation as before 
we have, Art. 442, 

ijmt = [ Wm + ZJ(^^ - i "^ («g - g'«) + [2 5 (J, - j'Jt)] =0. 

where the integrals and the quantities in square brackets are to be taken between 
the given limits, which are omitted for the sake of brevity. 

First, let us consider the part outside the integral sign. The initial and final 
positions being given, each dq=0. We therefore have 

{W-:2{dWldq')q'}St = 0. 

This equation is satisfied by dt=0, but since the time of transit is not to be the 
same in the actual and varied motions this factor is to be rejected. Also T is a 
homogeneous quadratic function of the g"s, hence Z (dTjdq*) q'=2T, Substituting 
for W its value and using this equation we find (1 + X) r+X(C^+A)=0. But X is 
such that T-U=h, Hence (1 + 2X) r=0, and therefore X= - J. 

Next, consider the part under the integral sign. By the rules of the Calculus of 
Variations we have (since the 8q'a are all arbitrary) the typical equation 

dW d dW 
dq dt dq' ^ 

Substituting for W and giving X its value just found, we have the typical 
Lagrange's equation. 

454. Ex. If we add to the conditions used in the principle of Least Action the 
condition that the time of transit as well as the energy is to be the same in all the 
varied motions, show that the minimum does not in general lead to Lagrajjge's 
equations. Following the same notation as in the last article, show that the mini- 
mum for a given time (not necessarily equal to the time of free transit), leads to 
\= -i + AjT^ where ^ is a constant to be so chosen that the energy has its given 
value. Show also that when the time of transit is given so that ^ =0, the minimum 
thus found is the least. 

455. Dlaeontiniioiis Motions. Turning now to the second proposition men- 
tioned in Art. 451, let us investigate if there can be any other modes of motion 
besides those just found, which make the first variation of the action equal to zero. 
In obtaining these equations it is assumed that all the dq*a are independent ; but, if 
the conditions of the question imply any boundary, this may not be true for any 
actual motion which takes the system in the immediate neighbourhood of that 
boundary. Thus, in our case, since T cannot be negative, all positions of the 
system outside the boundary U+h=sO are excluded. In the immediate neighbour- 
hood of this boundaiy the variations of the co-ordinates may not be susceptible of 
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eqaations. Supposing that the co-ordinates q^ , g, ^PP^fti' only through g/, q-J we 
write Li = L-Zp9' where Z implies summation for the co-ordinates 9it 9s> ^^^^ ^i 
is the modified L. The general expression for L, after the elimination of 9/, ^3' is 
given in Vol. x., Art. 421. In the same way 2Ti=2T-Zpq'; where T^ is the modi- 
fied T. 

If as supposed above the momenta Pi and p^ are constant throughout the motion, 
we have Sjpq'dt =p8jq'dt =p {8qi - 8go) , 

provided the variations are limited to those in which p retains its constant value. 
Since the initial and final positions are supposed to be fixed in the principle of least 
action it follows that 8jpq'dt=0, We therefore infer that jLidt and jT^dt, retain 
the fiuiX'tnin property under the same conditions as before provided the variations are 
restricted to be such as do not disturb the constancy of the momenta. This theorem 
is given by Larmor, Math, Soc, 1884. 

451. Motion deduced firom the Calculus of Variations, 

By making the first variation of either V or S equal to zero (under 
the given conditions) according to the rules of the Calculus of 
Variations, we may conversely find the co-ordinates ji, g-j, &c. 
as functions of t Amongst these functions of the time we shall 
certainly find the motions given by Lagrange's equations, because 
we have just proved that these make the first variations equal to 
zero. But it is possible that there may exist other courses or 
modes of conductmg the system from the initial to the terminal 
position which (though contrary to mechanical laws) may make 
V or 8 s. minimum. It is easy to see that some other courses 
must exist, for the two positions may be so placed that it is 
impossible to project the system from the initial position with a 
given energy so as to pass through the terminal position. Thus 
suppose it is required to project a particle under the action of 
gravity from an initial position with a given velocity so as to pass 
through a position B on the horizontal line through A, but beyond 
the maximum range. We know that this cannot be done with 
real conditions of projection in a real time. Yet some course of 
minimum action from A to B must exist. We shall now show, 
(1) that the ordinary processes of the Calculus of Variations, 
which are founded on the supposition that the variations of the 
independent co-ordinates may have any sign, lead only to La- 
grange's equations; (2) that there are certain other modes of 
motion which are so situated that the co-ordinates (along some 
part at least of the course) cannot be made to vary on one side 
without introducing imaginary quantities, and that when these 
impossible variations are omitted such courses may give a maxi- 
mum or minimum. 

452. Oontmnoiu BKotions. Beginning with the first of these two proposi- 
sitions, let us make 8S and 8V equal to zero acoording to the rules of the Calculos 
of Variations. 

Taking SfLdt^O where the time of transit is given, we immediately haye, 
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tor &1I TOriationH. Since tho Sq'e aro all arbitrarj and independent, it follows that 
each ooeffloicnt under the intenral bikd roaet vanish Bepuatel;, In this manner we 
are led directly to Lagrange's oqnutions of notion. 

453. If tilt action ii lo be a miHimam some Cartlior considerationB orti neceuuy 
bucauso the condition that the cncni; T- U abould be constant m^ aot as a limit 
to tho variutionB which can be (;iven to tlie co-ordinatea. Let A be this conatant, 
then fallowing Lognngc's rnlo in the Calculus of Yariationfl we pnt 

W^ T + \ [T- V- h], and make ijll'c(( = 0, 
without rcfjArd to the given condition. Afterwardii wc ebooge tlte arbitraij qnantitj 
\ to that the (jiTon condition is satislicd. Then Sjll'ilf buinf) zero for all vaiiatiimi 
of the eo-ordinates, it immediately follows that S^Tdt is also zero for all variationi 
which do not violate the given condition. With the same notation as before 
we have. Art. 442, 

•/»'"["-''i*^/(f-,?,';;;)«-'-»i+[=^f <■'-«]=»■ 

where the integmlH and the quantiticB in square bnukcts ore to bo taken between 
tlie givun limitd, which are ouiltcd for tho sake of brevity. 

First, let us coimiJer the part oatside the integral sign. The initial and BmI 
pusitiouH Iwing given, each iq = 0. \Vu thercftiro have 

]ir-2((ni7./a')9'|a(=o. 

Tliis cqiiatiun is satislicd by i( = 0, but sineo the liine of transit is not to be iIk 
Name in tlie actual and varioil motioiis this factor is to be rejected. Alio T ii a 
homogenoons quadratic function of the 3 "s, hence 'HdTldq')q' = 2T. Snbstilntiq^ 
for W its value and using this oiuatiun we find (l + X) r + X((; + A)=o. Bnt X ia 
such that T- V=h. Hence {l-l-2\) T=0, and therefore X= -J. 

Next, consider the part under tiio integral sign. By tho rulct of the fainilni of 
Vuriationa we have (since tlic iq'» are all arbitrary) the typioal equation 

d'l dt dq'~ - 
Substitutini; for W ami giving X its valne just funnd, we hate Um lyinl 

Iiogrango's eiiuation. 

454. Ei. If we add to the conditions used in the principle of Lmi) Iam te 
condition that tlie time of transit as well as the energy is to be tbeMDMbdfa 
varied motions, show that tho mininmm does not in general iMd la lu^amft't 
miiiations. Following tho same notation as in the last article, ihow Uvt A^mmL- 
ninm for a, givun time (not necus.iarily ojaal to the time of fret taaa^ ^m m. 
\= -i + .il'i; where .1 is a constant to be so cliOHon that theoMiirlwai^nM, 
value. Hhow also that when tho time of transit is given 10 IhatilBl^AcaaMBB. 
thus found in the least. 

tioned in Art. 451, let as investigate it there can be any vlbvalAi ^^Kiji 
besides those just fouud. whicli make the TtiHt variation of tteMliM«pi^K ser^ 
In obtaining thcso equations it is assumed that all the ({"iHlHi^^l^^ Bit: 1 
the conditions of the qnealion imply any bonndaiy, thii m^wK 1* ■^f t iir b:" 
actual motion whioh takes the aystem in the i»in.-J.'.4- i^Ih^hk V ;... 
bonndaiy. Thus, in onr otae, Hnaa T owmot ha n 
Bystoni outside tlic bi'H'idorj (' + 
hood of this banodiiij' th<^ v;iruittiibt gf || 
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all signs*. It follows that a motion along the boundary may be a course of mini- 
mum action though not given by the ordinary equations of the Calculus of 
Variations. 

It is evident that we cannot make the system travel along the boundary whose 
equation is 17+^=0 because this requires all the velocities to be zero. But the 
system may travel as near as we please to this boundary with a total ** action** as 
small as we please. The following discontinuous motion may therefore be a course 
of miuimum action. First project the system from its given initial position A 
with such velocities and directions of motion, but with the given energy, that every 
particle may come simultaneously to rest. Assuming the equations to give real 
conditions of projection, the system, when it comes to rest, is situated on the 
boundary. Let this position be called B, Next move the system close to the 
boundary until it reaches such a position C that on being set free without velocity 
it passes through the given terminal position D under the action of the forces 
represented by U. The motions from A io B and C to D are courses of minimum 
action, while the action from B to C may be made as small as we please. 

456. We may show that the action along this discontinuous course is really a 
minimum. To prove this, let us take any neighbouring motion beginning at A and 
ending at D. Let B'^ C be any positions of the system on the neighbouring course 
near B and C respectively. Since d/t=0, the action (Art. 443) along AB' exceeds 
that along AB hy bV=[z{dTldq')iiih. This vanishes at the lower limit since 
both courses begin at A. Since T is a quadratic function of the velocities, dTjdq' 
contains a velocity in every term and all these velocities vanish in the position B^ 
i.e. at the upper limit. We therefore have dK=0. We infer that the difference 
of the actions along AB and AB* is of the order of the quantities neglected in 
investigating this expression for 8V. Thus the difference of these two actions is of 
the order of the squares and products of 8q and dq'. 

Next let M' be any position on the neighbouring motion B'C so that the change 
of place B'M' is finite. The velocities in every position of the system between B' 
and M' are of the order Sq't and hence the semi vis viva T is of the order (dg')^. 
But the time of transit from B' to M' varies inversely as the mean velocity, hence 
the jTdtf i.e. the action from B' to M\ is of the first order of small quantities, 
viz. dq\ This action is essentially positive, and we have just proved that it is 
infinitely greater than the difference of actions along AB and AB'. Hence the 
action along AM' is greater than that along AB. 

In the same way if N' be a position of the system properly chosen on the neigh- 
bouring course nearer C, we may show that the action along N'D is greater than 
that along CD. The action along ATN' is also greater than that along BC. It 

* Exceptional cases, similar to these, occur in the theory of maxima and minima 
in the differential calculus. When the independent variable is not capable of 
unlimited increase, but is bounded in one or both directions, its value at either 
boundary sometimes corresponds to a maximum or minimum value of the dependent 
variable, though this is not found by making the differential coefficient equal to 
zero. 

In the calculus of variations some instances in which the variations at the 
boundaries are not susceptible of every sign are given in De Morgan*8 Differential 
CalculuSf 1842, page 460, <&o. These appear to have been rediscovered by Dr Tod- 
hunter in his Researches in the Calculus of Variations, 1871, Art. 18. See also 
Chap. vui. of his licsearches d'c. 
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follow! therefore that bo long as the separation in space between the positions B 
and C is finite, the action along ABCD is less than that along any neighbouring 
coarse. 

457. Ex. If we nse the principle of least action in the manner explained in 
Art. 453 we virtually remove the restriction on the variation of the co-ordinates. 
Show that in the discontinuous course the first variation of jWdt is zero if we 
regard X as a discontinuous function which is equal to - ) along the courses AB, 
CD and equal to zero along the course BC. 

458. Is the Action an actual minimum P To determine 
whether an integral is a maximum or a minimum or neither, 
we must examine the terms of the second order in the variation 
of the integral to ascertain if their sum keeps one sign or not for 
all variations of the independent variables. This is a very trouble- 
some process, but it is unnecessary to discuss it. It will be 
sufficient to remind the reader of some remarks of Jacobi, given 
in the seventeenth volume of Crelles Journal, 1837, and trans- 
lated in Dr Todhunter's History of the Calculus of Variations, 
page 250. 

Suppose a dynamical system to start from any given position 
which we shall call A, ana to arrive at some position B, If the 
time be given, the motion is found by making BJLdt = 0] if the 
energy be given, by making SJTdt = 0, The constants which 
occur in integrating the differential equations supplied by the 
calculus of variations are to be determined by means of the 
given limiting values ; but as this involves the solution of equa- 
tions there will in general be several systems of values for the 
arbitrary constants, so that several possible modes of motion from 
A to B may be found which satisfy the same differential equation 
and the same limiting conditions. Let us suppose that when B 
and A are near each other there is but one mode of motion from 
A to B, then by Art. 448 that mode makes JTdt a minimum. 
Now let the position B recede from ^ so as always to be on this 
one mode of motion. Suppose that when B reaches the position 
C another possible mode of motion from -4 to i? is indefinitely near 
to the former motion. We deduce from Jacobi's criterion that C 
determines the boundary up to which or beyond which the 
integration must not extend if the integral is to be a minimum. 

Jacobi illustrates his rule by considering the principle of least 
action in the elliptic motion of a planet. Let o be the sun, and 
let the particle start from A towards aphelion to arrive at a point 
B, The path is known to be an ellipse with S for focus. Since 
we use the principle of least action, the energy of the motion is 
given : hence the major axis of the ellipse is known, let this be 2a. 
The other focus H of the ellipse is the intersection of two circles 
described with centres A and B and radii 2a — 8 A, 2a — SB re- 
spectively. The two intersections give two solutions which only 
coincide when the circles touch, that is when the line AB passes 
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In this case the range begins at one extremity, we have therefore the conditions 
&o {Xi - Xq)=\X^ and 60 {^i " ^0) = ^^1 which hold at that extremity. The equality 
in the lemma becomes therefore 

(ga -p») KXj Yi + .. .m»X»y») = 6* (X^, F* - X^ F;t+i). 

If then all the Ps from Y^ to Yig^i had the same sign, every term on the left- 
hand side would have the same sign, and the two terms on the right-hand side 
would have the opposite sign, and thus the equality could not exist. 

Similar remarks apply to a range terminating at the other extremity. 

438. Cor. 4. Lastly consider all the n series Xi...X„, F,... F^, Aq., Aq.^ cor- 
responding to the n values of p, 9, <&c. arranged in order of magnitude beginning at 
the least. By the preceding corollaries, each of these series must have at least one 
more change of sign than any series before it. As there are but n terms in each 
series, the last, i.e. the n^^ can have but n - 1 changes of sign. Hence the first 
series has no changes of sign, the second has one change^ the third has only two and 
so on. Also the changes of sign in each series altematef in the manner already 
explained, with the changes of sign in any series next to it, 

439. It should be noticed that in Cor. 1 and 2 no use has been made of the 
conditions at the limits. In these propositions therefore p and q are any arbitrary 
quantities except that q must be greater than p. In Cor. 3 the conditions at one 
limit are introduced, so that all three corollaries are true if only XJXq=YJYq at 
one limit. Finally in Cor. 4 the conditions at both limits are supposed to be 
satisfied and therefore p and q must now be different roots of the equation repre- 
sented in Art. 425 by \ff{p)=0, 

440. The foiirtli proposition. To shew that no two values of p^ are equal. 
Let us suppose that the conditions of constraint at one limit are satisfied as in 
Cor. 8. We may therefore write the lemma of Art. 434 in the form 

(g» - jp2) 2mAT= 6„ (X«+i F - X„F^i), 

where the summation extends from h=l to it=n. Since p and q are now arbitrary 
quantities we may put q^=p^-{-dp^. We therefore have to the first order of small 
quantities dp^^mX^ = 6„ (X„^^ dX^ - X„dX^,). 

This equation may be written in the form 

But the quantity in brackets is the left-hand side of the equation f{p)=0 arrived 
at in Art. 425 as the equation to find all the possible values of p when the condi- 
tions of constraint at both extremities are taken account of. We Uierefore infer that 

It immediately follows from this equation that no value of p can make both 
\f/{p)=0 and rf/ (p) = 0. The equation \l/{p)=0 cannot therefore have equal roots, 

441. Ex. 1. If 71 particles of any masses at any intervals are arranged in a 
straight row, as already explained, and oscillate transversely with the motion indi- 
cated by any one value of the parameter p, prove that the straight lino joining 
any two particles cuts the axis of the row in a point which is fixed throughout the 
motion. 

Ex. 2. If yk=Xk sin pt represent the principal oscillation corresponding to 
the value p, prove that 

p22mtX»« = 2fl»AV + ^hk {X, ^ - X»)« + XX,* + iaX,". 
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The two first 2*8 imply summation extending from k=l to k=n, and the third 
from k=lU) fc=n-l. 

Ex. 3. If at, bk and m* are all positive and 2ir/p is the longest period of a 
principal oscillation, prove that p^ is less than the greatest value of {Uk + 6* + 5jfc-i)/mjt 
and greater than the least value of a^/mib* 

If 2«-/j} is the shortest period of a principal oscillation, prove that p^ is greater 
than the least value of (ajb+5ib + 2>jfe_x)/mft and less than the greatest value of 
(aft + 25A+2&jt-i)/mft. In this example &o and &» are to be taken equal respeotivelj 
to X and /t. 

Ex. 4. If the function a* and &* keep one and the same sign or are zero, show 
that no value of p can bo zero unless X and fi are both zero. 

Ex. 5. Let yk=Xitanptf yk=Yk sin pt represent two principal oscillatory 
motions such that q is greater than p. If a range of values be taken, say X^...Xtf 
which are all of one sign and such that .Y^t is at a loop and that a node lies between 
X._i and X^f prove that either a node or a loop lies within the range y^_i...7jt. 

Thence show that either a node or a loop of the shorter-timed oscillation must 
lie within (or at the boundaries of) the space joining any node to any loop of the 
longer-timed oscillation. 

Ex. 6. In the equation P-^ + Q A-^^y=pSy, where P, Q, R, 8 are given 

functions of x, let y = X and y = Y he two solutions corresponding to different 
values of j}, and let fi be the integrating factor of the first two terms on the left- 
hand side. Prove that jfiSXYdx=0 for any limits between which X, Fand their 
differential coefficients are finite, provided that at each limit either 



-««g/-f/- 



Ex. 7. Let additional external forces be applied to the system (Art. 422) so 
that a^ is changed to a/ where ajt-at is positive between the limits k=l and fc=n, 
then if mjt is also positive prove that every value of p^ is increased. On the other 
hand, if the inertia is increased so that mjt becomes mjt\ then, if both ttik' - m* and 
nik are positive between the limits, prove that all the values of |>^ are decreased. 

These results follow from Art. 76 and Art. 77, Ex. 1. They may also be 
deduced from the lemma. 

Ex. 8. Let the equation of motion of a dynamical system be 



'^!''-|(*'l)=^"«'" 



where the values of p^ are deduced from the conditions at x=0 and x=L given in 
Art. 427. Let some change be made in the system so that a^ is altered to a/ where 
Qx - Ox is positive for all values of x between the limits. Then if ifix be also 
positive between the limits, prove that the values of |>' are also increased. 

The differential equation of the second order mentioned in Art. 427 is disousted 
by C. Sturm in the first volume of Liouville'tt Journal. He there establishes the 
theorems given in Art. 433 which we have called after his name. The extension of 
these to equations of finite differences will be found in a paper by the author in 
the eleventh volume of the Proceedings of the Mathematical Society^ 1880. The 
theorems on a network of particles are taken from a paper by the author in the 
fifteenth volume of the same Proceedings, 1884. 



CHAPTER X. 



APPLICATIONS OF THE CALCULUS OF VARIATIONS. 



Principles of Least Action and Varying Action, 

442. Two fundamental equations. Let (^i, q^, q^y &c.) 
be the co-ordinates of a system of bodies, and let q stand for 
any one of these. Let 2T be the vis viva of the whole system 
and U the force-function, and \eiL = T -{-U. As before let accents 
denote diflferential coefficients with regard to the time. 

Let us imagine the system to be moving in some manner, 
which we will call the actual motion or course. Then 5^1, 
&c. are all functions of t^ and it is generally our object to find tl 
form of these functions. Let us suppose the system to move in 
some slightly diflferent manner, i.e. let gr^, g^, &c. be functions of t 
slightly different from their actual forms. Let us call the motion 
thus represented a neighbouring motion or course. We may pass, 
in our minds, from the actual motion to any neighbouring motion 
by the process called variation in the calculus of that name. By 
the fundamental theorem in that calculus 

where the letter S implies summation for all the co-ordinates 
?i> ?a, &c. and it is implied by the square brackets that the terms 
outside the integral sign are to be taken between limits. 

The co-ordinates being independent of each other, each sepa- 
rate term under the integral sign vanishes by Lagrange's equations, 
and we have therefore 

«/;;«. [(i-s|^)*+x^8,];; 



=[-i/8,^2f8,];;, 



where H is the reciprocal function of i, as explained in the first 
volume of this treatise. 
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The integral I Ldt has been called by Sir W. R Hamilton 

the pynncipal function, and is usually represented by the letter 8. 

If the geometrical equations do not contain the time explicitly, 
T will be a quadratic nomogeneous function of the velocities; 
we have therefore 2 (dr/dg') ?= 2r. In thiscaseir=r- [7: The 
equation of vis viva will now hold and therefore T — [7= h, where h 
is a constant which represents the energy of the system. The 
Hamiltonian equation just proved now takes the simpler form 

443. Other functions may be used instead of S, Let us put 

V=8 + [Ht]'^, .\SV = S8 + [HSt + tBir\l 

The function Fis called the charactenstic function, 

444. If the geometrical equations do not contain the time 
explicitly, we have H — h, where h is a constant which may bo 
used to represent the whole energy of the system. In this case 

F = S + A(^-0= r(r+ U)dt+C\T-' U)dt, 

J fa J u 



J to 



Tdt. 



The function V therefore expresses the whole accumulation of the 
vis viva, i.e. the action of the system in passing from its position 
at the time to to its position at the time ^i . 

For the sake of simplicity it will be generally assumed in this 
section that the geometrical equations do not contain the time 
explicitly. 

445. In the proof of these theorems we have supposed that all the forces are 
conservative. If in addition to the impressed forces there are any reactions, such 
as roUing friction, which cannot be taken account of by reducing the number of 
independent co-ordinates, we must use Lagrange's equation in the form 

dtdq' dq~ ' 

where, as explained in Vol. i., P5q is the virtual moment of these reactions oorre* 
sponding to a displacement 5q. In this case the quantity under the integral sign 
will not vanish unless the variations are such that 

^P(dq-q'dt)=0. 

Now q being the value of any co-ordinate in the actual motion at the time (, 
q-{-dq is its value in a neighbouring motion at the time t + dt. But q'8t is the 
change of 9 in the time dt, hence q + Bq- q'Bt is the value of the co-ordinate in the 
neighbouring motion at the time t. The neighbouring motions must therefore be 
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Principles of Least Action and Varying Action. 

442. Two fundamental equations. Let (qi, q2, q^y &c.) 
be the co-ordinates of a system of bodies, and let q stand for 
any one of these. Let 2T be the vis viva of the whole system 
and U the force-function, and let i = T + [7. As before let accents 
denote diflferential coefficients with regard to the time. 

Let us imagine the system to be moving in some manner, 
which we will call the actual motion or course. Then g^i, (/a, 
&c. are all functions of ty and it is generally our object to find the 
form of these functions. Let us suppose the system to move in 
some slightly diflferent manner, i.e. let ji, ja, &c. be functions of t 
slightly different from their actual forms. Let us call the motion 
thus represented a neighbouring motion or course. We may pass, 
in our minds, from the actual motion to any neighbouring motion 
by the process called variation in the calculus of that name. By 
the fundamental theorem in that calculus 

where the letter S implies summation for all the co-ordinates 
?i> ?a> &c. and it is implied by the square brackets that the terms 
outside the integral sign are to be taken between limits. 

The co-ordinates being independent of each other, each sepa- 
rate term under the integral sign vanishes by Lagrange's equations, 
and we have therefore 
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where H is the reciprocal function of i, as explained in the first 
volume of this treatise. 
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The integral I Ldt has been called by Sir W. R Hamilton 

the principal fwnctiony and is usually represented by the letter 8. 

If the geometrical equations do not contain the time explicitly, 
T will be a quadratic nomogeneous function of the velocities; 
we have therefore 2 (dr/d3')/= 2 r. In this case F=r- [7: The 
equation of vis viva will now hold and therefore T —U—h, where h 
is a constant which represents the energy of the system. The 
Hamiltonian equation just proved now takes the simpler form 

443. Other functions may be used instead of 8, Let us put 

V=8 + [Ht]'^, .\BV = B8 + [HSt-\-t8iri^ 

The function V is called the cluiracteristic function, 

444. If the geometrical etiuations do not contain the time 
explicitly, we have H = A, where h is a constimt which may be 
used to rcpreseut the whole energy of the system. In this case 

F = S + A(^~g= r(r+ U)dt + r(r- U)dt, 

J fc J fo 



J to 



Tdt. 



The function V therefore expresses the whole accumulation of the 
vis viva, i.e. the iiction of the system in passing from its position 
at the time U to its position at the time ty. 

For the sake of simplicity it will be generally assumed in this 
section that the geometrical equations do not contain the time 
explicitly. 

445. In the proof of these theorems we have supposed that all the foroeB are 
conservative. If in addition to the impressed forces there are any reactions, such 
as rolling friction, which cannot be taken acconnt of by redacing the number of 
independent co-ordinates, we must use Lagrange's equation in the fonn 

dtdq' dq" ' 

where, as explained in Vol. i., Pbq is the virtual moment of these reactions corre- 
sponding to a displacement Bq, In this case the quantity under the integral sign 
will not vanish unless the variations are such that 

l,P(hq-q'ht)=0. 

Now q being the value of any co-ordinate in the actual motion at the time f, 
7 + ^ is its value in a neighbouring motion at the time (+M. Bat q'ht is the 
chauge of q in the time df , hence q-k-Bq- q'^t is the Taloe of the oo-ordinate in the 
neighbouring motion at the time t. The neighbouring notloni most therefore be 
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snob that tho virtaal moment of the roaotiods oorrosponding to a displacement of 
the system from any position in the actual motion into its position in a neighbour- 
ing motion at the same time is zero. With this restriction on the variations, the 
two equations which express the variations of S and V will still be true. 

446. Anotber Froof. We may also establish those theorems without the use 
of Lagrange's equations. Let a;, y, 2 be the Cartesian co-ordinates of any particle, 
and let m be the mass of this particle. Let U be such a function that dUjdx, 
dUjdy, dUjdz are the components of the impressed forces on this particle in the 
directions of the axes. We may write m.Y, mF, mZ as usual for these components. 
Then L = T+U=\'Lm{x'^-{-y'^+z'^)-\-U, 

By the fundamental theorem in the Calculus of Variations, we have 

where the variations $x, (fee. are connected together by the geometrical relations of 
the system. If we substitute for L and remember that T is a homogeneous quad- 
ratic function of x', ^, z', this becomes 

B r* Ldt =[{U-T)dt'{- ^mx'dx ]'' + f*^ 2m {X - x") {8x - x'St) dU 

Now bx - x'St is the projection on the axis of x of the displacement of the particle 
m from its position in the actual motion at the time t to its position in a neigh- 
bouring motion at the same time. Hence the part under the integral sign vanishes 
by the principle of virtual velocities. 

The term ^mx'Sx is clearly the virtual moment of the momenta. If the co- 
ordinates be expressed as functions of any independent quantities (^i* 92> <^'« ^^ ^^ 
been proved in the first volume that this is equal to Z{dTldq')dq. Putting 
T- U=H we have as before 

bjy JWt = [ - Hde -I- 2 {dTldq") Bqlf^ . 

447. Principle of Least Action. Let us call the positions 
of tlie system at the times ^0 ^nd ^ the initial and terminal posi- 
tions. Let U8 suppose these fixed so that the actual motion and all 
its neighbouring motions are to have ilie same initial and terminal 
positions. In this case hq vanishes at each limit and the two 
fundamental equations giving the values of hS and hV take the 
simpler forms 



hS 



= BrLdt = -h{Bti-Sto\ SV=2SrTdt = {ti-to)Bh, 

J to J to 



where it has been supposed that the geometrical equations do not 
contain the time explicitly. 

If the time of transit of the system from its initial to its terminal 
position is also given, we have S^ = S^o> and therefore 

S Ldt=^0. 

J to 

If the constant h is given, or which is the same thing, if the 
energy of the system is given, we have Bh = 0, and therefore 

S Tdt=^0. 

J to 
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448. Since 8 F = 0, it follows that for the actual motion F is a 
maximum or minimum, or at least that the change it undergoes in 
p^issing to any neighbouring motion is of the second order of small 
quantities. It cannot be a maximum since by causing the bodies to 
take circuitous paths we may make V as large as we please. Again, 
since the vis viva cannot be negative there must be some mode 
of motion from one given position to another for which the action 
is the least possible. When therefore the equations supplied by 
the Calculus of Variations lead to but one possible motion that 
motion must make V a minimum. But when there are several 
possible modes of motion, though none can be a maximum some 
may be neither maxima nor minima. With this understanding 
we may infer the two following theorems. 

449. Let any Uuo jmsitions of a dy)iamxcal system he given, 
the actual motion is such that jTdt is less than if the system 
were constrained^ without violating any geomMrical conditions, to 
move in some other manner from the one position to the other 
with the same energy; these other motions being such that, 
throughout, T is the same function of the co-ordinates and their 
differential coefficients. This particular inference from the general 
equations in Art. 447 is usually called the Principle of Least 
Action. 

In the same way, if tiie system move in the varied course not 
with the same efiergy, but in the same time, from the one given 
position to the other, then J Ldt is a minimum. 

Manpertois conceived that he could establish a priori by theological argoments 
that all mechanical changes must take place in the world so as to occasion the least 
possible quantity of action. In asserting this it was proposed to measure the action 
by the product of the velocity and space ; and this measure being adopted, mathe- 
maticians, though they did not generally assent to Maupertuis* reasonings, found 
that his principle expressed a remarkable and useful truth, which might be established 
on known mechanical grounds. Whewell*s History of the Inductive Sciences, Vol. 
II. p. 119. 

Euler, at the end of his TraitS des Isopirim^tres, 1744, established the truth of 
the principle for isolated particles describing orbits about centres of force. This was 
afterwards extended by Lagrange to the motion of any system of bodies acting in 
any manner on each other. In deducing conversely the equations of motion from 
the principle of Least Action, Lagrange seems to have fallen into some errors which 
were pointed out by Ostrogradsky in his Mimoire sur les iqttations differentielles 
relatives auproblhne des Isop€rimktre8 published in the Memoirs of the Academy of 
Sciences at St Petersburgh in 1850. The theorem ^Ldt is a minimum when the 
time is constant was first given in this treatise 1877. 

450. If some of the co-ordinates appear in the Lagrangian function L only 
through their velocities (i.e. their differential coefficients with regard to t) their 
corresponding momenta are constant throughout the motion. As explained in Vol. i. 
Art. 422, it is then sometimes convenient to eliminate these velocities by modifying 
the Lagrangian function and using it thus changed in the ordinary Lagrangian 
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equations. Supposuig that the co-ordinates Qi, 93 appear only through Qi, q^ we 
write Li = L-2pq' where Z implies summation for the co-ordinates 9i, 9s> ^^^ ^1 
is the modified L, The general expression for L^ after the elimination of qi, g,' ^^ 
given in Vol. i., Art. 421. In the same way 2Ti=2T-Zpq'\ where Tj is the modi- 
fied T. 

If as supposed above the momenta Pi and p^ are constant throughout the motion, 
we have djpq*dt =pdjq'dt =p {5qi - dq^) , 

provided the variations are limited to those in which p retains its constant value. 
Since the initial and final positions are supposed to be fixed in the principle of least 
action it follows that djpq'dt=0. We therefore infer that jLidt and jTidt, retain 
the nuix-min property under the same conditions as before provided the variations are 
restricted to be such as do not disturb the constancy of the momenta. This theorem 
is given by Larmor, Math, Soc, 1884. 

451. Motion deduced firom the Calculus of Variations. 

By making the first variation of either V or S equal to zero (under 
the given conditions) according to the rules of the Calculus of 
Variations, we may conversely find the co-ordinates qi, q.^, &c. 
as functions of t Amongst these functions of the time we shall 
certainly find the motions given by Lagrange's equations, because 
we have just proved that these make the first variations equal to 
zero. But it is possible that there may exist other courses or 
modes of conductmg the system from the initial to the terminal 
position which (though contrary to mechanical laws) may make 
V ov S 9k minimum. It is easy to see that some other courses 
must exist, for the two positions may be so placed that it is 
impossible to project the system from the initial position with a 
given energy so as to pass through the terminal position. Thus 
suppose it is required to project a particle under the action of 
gi-avity from an initial position with a given velocity so as to pass 
through a position B on the horizontal line through A, but beyond 
the maximum range. We know that this cannot be done with 
real conditions of projection in a real time. Yet some course of 
minimum action from -4 to i? must exist. We shall now show, 
(1) that the ordinary processes of the Calculus of Variations, 
which are founded on the supposition that the variations of the 
independent co-ordinates may have any sign, lead only to La- 
grange's equations; (2) that there are certain other modes of 
motion which arc so situated that the co-ordinates (along some 
part at least of the course) cannot be made to vary on one side 
without introducing imaginary Quantities, and that when these 
impossible variations are omitted such courses may give a maxi- 
mum or minimum. 

452. Oontinnona BEotions. Beginning with the first of these two proposi- 
sitions, let us make 6S and bV equal to zero according to the rules of the Calculus 
of Variations. 

Taking 5jLd«=0 where tlie time of transit is given, we immediately have, 
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for all yariations. Sinoo the dq*6 are all arbitrary and independent, it follows that 
each coefficient under the integral sign must vanish separately. In this manner we 
are led directly to Lagrange's equations of motion. 

453. If the action is to be a minimum some further considerationB are necessary 
because the condition that the energy T-U should be constant may act as a limit 
to the yariations which can be given to the co-ordinates. Let h be this constant, 
then following Lagrange's rule in the Calculus of Variations we put 

W=T+\{T-U-h), andmakea/Frdt=0, 

without regard to the given condition. Afterwards we choose the arbitraiy quantity 
X so that the given condition is satisfied. Then djWdt being zero for all variations 
of the co-ordinates, it immediately follows that BjTdt is also zero for all yariations 
which do not violate the given condition. With the same notation as before 
we have, Art. 442, 

where the integrals and the quantities in square brackets are to be taken between 
the given limits, which are omitted for the sake of brevity. 

First, let us consider the part outside the integral sign. The initial and final 
positions being given, each Sq=0, We therefore have 

{W-X{d}Vldq')q'\5t=^0. 

This equation is satisfied by 8t=0, but since the time of transit is not to be the 
same in the actual and varied motions this factor is to be rejected. Also T is a 
homogeneous quadratic function of the {"s, hence Z (dTjdq') q'=2T. Substituting 
for W its value and using this equation we find (1 + X) jr-i-X(C/-i-A)=0. But X is 
such that T- U-h, Hence (1-I-2X) r=0, and therefore X= - i. 

Next, consider the part under the integral sign. By the rules of the Calculus of 
Variations we have (since the dg's are all arbitrary) the typical equation 

dW d dW 

dq dt dq' ~~ 

Substituting for W and giving X its value just found, we have the typical 
Lagrange's equation. 

454. Ex. If we add to the conditions used in the principle of Least Action the 
condition that the time of transit as well as the energy is to be the same in all the 
varied motions, show that the minimum does not in general lead to Lagrange's 
equations. Following the same notation as in the last article, show that the mini- 
mum for a given time (not necessarily equal to the time of free transit), leads to 
X= - i + ^/r, where il is a constant to be so chosen that the energy has its given 
value. Show also that when the time of transit is given so that il =0, the minimum 
thus found is the least. 

455. DiaoonttiiYioiis BEotioiis. Turning now to the second proposition men- 
tioned in Art. 451, let us investigate if there can be any other modes of motion 
besides those just found, which make the first variation of the action equal to zero. 
In obtaining these equations it is assumed that all the hq^% are independent ; but, if 
the conditions of the question imply any boundary, this may not be true for any 
actual motion which takes the system in the immediate neighbourhood of that 
boundary. Thus, in our case, since T cannot be negative, all positions of the 
system outside the boundary 17+^=0 are excluded. In the immediate neighbour- 
hood of this boundary the variations of the co-ordinates may not be susceptible of 
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oqaations. Supposuig that tlie co-ordinates ^j, q^ appear only through Qi, q./ we 
write Li=L- 2pg' where 2 implies summation for the co-ordinates ^i* 9s» then L, 
is the modified L. The general expression for Lj after the elimination of q^'t q^ is 
given in Vol. i., Art. 421. In the same way 2T^=2T-Zpq'\ where Tj is the modi- 
fied T. 

If as supposed above the momenta p^ and p, are constant throughout the motion, 
we have i^pq'dt =pijq*dt =p {Bq^ - dq^) , 

provided the variations are limited to those in which p retains its constant value. 
Since the initial and final positions are supposed to be fixed in the principle of least 
action it follows that djpq'dt=0. We therefore infer that JL^dt and fTidt^ retain 
the nuix-min property under the same conditions as before provided the variations are 
restricted to be such as do not disturb the constancy of tlie momenta. This theorem 
is given by Larmor, Math. Soc, 1884. 

451. Motion deduced firom the Calculus of Variations. 

By making the first variation of either V or S equal to zero (under 
the given conditions) according to the rules of the Calculus of 
Vai'iations, we may conversely find the co-ordinates qi, q.>, &c. 
as functions of t Amongst these functions of the time we shall 
certainly find the motions given by Lagrange's equations, because 
we have just proved that these make the first variations equal to 
zero. But it is possible that there may exist other couraes or 
modes of conducting the system from the initial to the terminal 
position which (though contrary to mechanical laws) may make 
F" or S a minimum. It is easy to see that some other coui-ses 
must exist, for the two positions may be so placed that it is 
impossible to project the system from the initial position with a 
given energy so as to pass through the terminal position. Thus 
suppose it is required to project a particle under the action of 
gi-avity from an initial position with a given velocity so as to pass 
through a position B on the horizontal line through A, but beyond 
the maximum range. We know that this cannot be done with 
real conditions of projection in a real time. Yet some course of 
minimum action fi-om -4 to i? must exist. We shall now show, 
(1) that the ordinary processes of the Calculus of Variations, 
which are founded on the supposition that the variations of the 
independent co-ordinates may have any sign, lead only to La- 
grange s equations; (2) that there are certain other modes of 
motion which are so situated that the co-ordinates (along some 
part at least of the course) cannot be made to vary on one side 
without introducing imaginary quantities, and that when these 
impossible variations are omitted such courses may give a maxi- 
mum or minimum. 

452. Continiiotui BEotions. Beginning with the first of these two proposi- 
sitions, let us make hS and bV equal to zero according to the rules of the Calculus 
of Variations. 

Taking h\Ldt=^Q where tJie time of transit is given, we immediately have, 
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for all yariations. Since tho dq*B are all arbitrary and independent, it follows that 
each coefficient under the integral sign mnst vanish separately. In this manner we 
are led directly to Lagrangc*s equations of motion. 

453. If the Mtion is to be a jiiinimum some further considerations are necessary 
because the condition that the energy T-U should bo constant may act as a limit 
to the variations which can be given to tlio co-ordinates. Let h be this constant, 
then following Lagrange's rule in tho Calculus of Variations we put 

W=T+\(T- U^h), and make 5jWdt=0, 

without regard to the given condition. Afterwards we choose the arbitrary quantity 
X so that the given condition is satisfied. Then djWdt being zero for all variations 
of the co-ordinates, it immediately follows that dj'l'dt is also zero for all variations 
which do not violate the given condition. With the same notation as before 
we have, Art. 442, 

ij n-s, = [ W5,: + s J(!iJ' - ^^ <; J) (jg - j'jo + [2 ^, («, - ,'jo] =0. 

where the integrals and tlio quantities in square brackets are to be taken between 
the givuu limits, which are omitted for the sake of brevity. 

First, let us consider the part outside the integral sign. Tho initial and final 
positions being given, each d</=0. We therefore have 

{W-^{dW!(hj')q'}5t=0. 

This equation is satisfied by 5t=0, but since the time of transit is not to be the 
same in the actual and varied motions this factor is to be rejected. Also 7 is a 
homogeneous quadratic function of the q'% hence Z (dTjdq') 9' =27. Babstitating 
fur W its value and using this equation we find (1 + X) r+X(C7+fc)=0. Bnt X is 
such that T- U=h. Hence (1 + 2X) 7=0, and therefore X= -J. 

Next, consider the part under tlio integral sign. By the rules of the Galenliii of 
Variations we have (since the Sq*s are all arbitrary) the typical equation 

dq dt dq' " • 

Substituting for W and giving X its value just found, we have the 9pMsl 

Lagrange's equation. 

454. Ex. If we add to the conditions used in the principle of LimI icMi As 
condition that the time of transit as well as the energy is to be the ■■(■ aB As 
varied motions, show that the minimum does not in genetal leed to liipwiri 
equations. Following the same notation as in the last aitiele, 
luum for a given time (not neccs.sarily eijual to the time of fies 
X= -^ + '1/7, where /I is a constant to be so chosen that the 
value. Show also that when the time of transit is given so thal^sl^i 
thus found is the least. 

455. Diseontlnnons BiotioBe. Turning now to the 
tioned in Art. 451, let us investigate if there can be anj 
besides those just found, which make the first varialioii of i 
In obtaining those equations it is assumed that all the 1^ 1 
the conditions of the question imply any boundeiy, 
actual motion which takes the system in the 
boundary. Thus, in our case, since 7 oannot be 
system outside the boundary l/+fc=0 are ernlnM. b 
hood of this boundeiy the Tuiatioui of 
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431. Prop. 2. If the funotions a^, &*, <feo. or a^t bg, &0, as well as m* or m« are 
positive between the limits, and it \ fi &re also positive, the function 0=^ -U 
is a one-signed positive function. It therefore follows from Art. 315, that all the 
vahiei oJt^ art positive. 

This also follows from the theorem in Vol. l that when the force fanction U is 
ft maximam in the position of eqailibrinm, that position of equilibrium is stable. 

432. Prop. 3. Let p and q be two unequal possible values of the parameter p, 
and let the corresponding solutions be indicated by the typical equations 

yt = Xt8inpt, and yjt=YkBmqt. 

Then we may use the method of multipliers as explained in Chap. vin. Art. 399, and 

assert that ^nikX^ r* = miXj Yi + . . . + m^X^ y„ = 0. 

Li the case of the differential equation this becomes (''mgXgYgdx=0, 

By referring to the standard example Art. 402 we may perceive the separate uses 
of these three propositions. The values of p'^ there found are all real and positive 
and the third proposition was used in Art. 406 to determine the constants of 
integration when the initial conditions are known. 

433. Btoxm's Tbaorems. Restricting ourselves to the case in which the 
equation of differences has the form 

akVk - A (6jt_iAyjt_i) =phnt.yjt , 

let us compare the different kinds of motion indicated by different values of p^. 

In order to realize the motions of the several particles more easily, let an 
ordinate be drawn perpendicular to the length of the row at the position of each 
particle when in equilibrium. Let the length of this ordinate be equal to the dis- 
placement of that particle at the time t. The curve traced out by the extremities 
of these ordinates will exhibit to the eye the nature of the motion. The inter- 
sections of this curve with the axis of the row are called nodes, the maxima and 
minima ordinates are called loops. 

In the example of Art. 402 these ordinates are the actual displacements of the 
several .partides. In the general case we are now considering this curve is merely 
a conventional method of exhibiting to the eye the varying state of the system 
but in that particular case it is suggested by the visible motion. 

Let all the possible values of p be arranged in ascending order beginning with 
the least. 

In the solution given by the least value of p, it will be shown that at any one 
moment all these ordinates have the same sign. Thus throughout the motion the 
Indicating curve forms an arc with a single loop which oscillates from one side to 
the other of the axis of x. 

In the solution given by the next smallest value of p, it will be shown that at any 
instant there is one change of sign among the ordinates, (u we travel from one 
extremity of the row to the otJier, Thus throughout the motion the indicating curve 
forms a double arc with two loops separated by a node. 

In the solution given by the third smallest root there are at any instant two 
changes of sign among the ordinates. Thus the indicating curve forms three loops 
separated by two nodes, and so on through all the values of p. 



impossible equation if m^ keep one sign between the limits. Poisson applies his 
argument to the case of a differential equation of the second order, but it may 
evidently be extended to the general case of a differential equation or an equation of 
differences of any order. 
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In all these eases the nodes which belong to any value of p are separated by the 
nodes which belong to the next value ofp in the series, 

434. Tli« Tiinnm. To prove these theorems we require the following lemma. 
Let p and q be two values of p, and let the corresponding motions be given by 
yjt = Xft sin pt and yi=Yimn qt. We have therefore 

atYt - A (6*_, Art.i) =g%»r»f • 
Eliminating the function ajt we find 

(ga -p«) mtX»r, = 6* (X*+,r* - X,Y^^ - 6t_i (X,Y,_, - A'*.il »). 
This gives by summation from k = a, U) k=k 

The right-hand side may also be written 

6t (r»AX» -^»A1*) - 6.-1 (r.-.iAX._i - X^_iA7._,). 
In the limiting case in which the equation of differences becomes the differential 
equation (Art. 427), this lemma takes the form 



(,«-p.)/W.,=[6,(y^^-xf)J. 



435. Cor. 1. Consider the full series of values Xi^ X^...X„ arranged in order. 
We have ranges of positive and negative values succeeding each other. Let Xa...Xk 
be one of these ranges in which all the constituents have one sign, while those on 
each side, viz. A^.j and A^^j, have the opposite sign. We shall prove that if q>p 
there is one change of sign at least in the corresponding range of Y's extending front 
y„_i to Yk+i both inclusive. 

For if possible let all these Fs have one sign, then every one of the four terms 
on the right-hand side of the equality in the lemma has the sign opposite to that of 
the product A'^y^f Hence the lemma could not be true. 

We have made no assumption about the function of at, but &t and m* have been 
supposed to have the same sign, and to keep that sign from one limit to the other. 

436. Cor. 2. Consider next a double range of values, say Xa...Xp... Xjt, such that 
all the constituents from Xa to A^_j have one sign, say negative, and from Xfi to X^ 
have the other sign, while (to make the double range complete) A^_j and Xj^+^ have 
opposite signs to thoir adjacent constituents. Then by Cor. ltifq>PtY must change 
sign between y^.^ and Yfi and also between y^_j and Yjt+i. We shall now prove 
that a single change of sign between y^_] and Yfi will not suffice for both these 
requirements. 

For if it did, the products X^Y^t-.-tXtYi^ would all have the same sign : but evexy 
one of the four terms on the right-hand side of the equality in the lemma has the 
sign opposite to that of the product X Y^. Thus again the lemma could not be 
true. 

In the same way if we consider a triple range of yaXnea Xa...Xfi...Xy...XtBo 
that X changes sign twice as k varies from one limit to the other, then, by Cor. 1, 
y must change sign between y^_| and Yp, y^_| and y^, Yy_^ and y»^.,. But it follows 
exactly as before that two changes of sign will not suffice for all three requirements. 

437. Cor. 3. Consider the range of values J^i, ^^-..^it all of one sign begin- 
ning at one extremity of the complete series and such that A)t+i has the opposite 
sign. We shall prove tliat if q>p there is one change of sign at least in the cor- 
responding range of P* extending from Yi to Y^^y 

18—2 
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In this case the range begins at one extremity, we have therefore the conditions 
&o(Xi-Zo)=XXi and 60 (Yi- ^0)=^^! ^^^^^ *^old at that extremity. The equaUty 
in the lemma becomes therefore 

If then all the Fs from Y^ to Yi^.^ had the same sign, every term on the left- 
hand side would have the same sign, and the two terms on the right-hand side 
would have the opposite sign, and thus the equality could not exist. 

Similar remarks apply to a range terminating at the other extremity. 

438. Cor. 4. Lastly consider all the n series Xj...X„, Y^... y„, &o., &o., cor- 
responding to the n values of j>, 9, &c. arranged in order of magnitude beginning at 
the least. By the preceding corollaries, each of these series must have at least one 
more change of sign than any series before it. As there are but n terms in each 
series, the last, i.e. the n*^ can have but n - 1 changes of sign. Hence the first 
series has no changes of sign^ the second has one change^ the third has only two and 
so on. Also the changes of sign in each series alternate, in the manner already 
explained, with tJie changes of sign in any series next to it, 

439. It should be noticed that in Cor. 1 and 2 no use has been made of the 
conditions at the limits. In these propositions therefore p and q are any arbitrary 
quantities except that q must be greater than p. In Cor. 3 the conditions at one 
limit are introduced, so that all three corollaries are true if only XiIXq= YJYq at 
one limit. Finally in Cor. 4 the conditions at both limits are supposed to be 
satisfied and therefore p and q must now be difFerent roots of the equation repre- 
sented in Art. 425 by ^(j7)=0. 

440. Tli« fourth, proposition. To show that no two values of p^ are equal. 
Let us suppose that the conditions of constraint at one limit are satisfied as in 
Cor. 8. We may therefore write the lemma of Art. 484 in the form 

{q^-p^)i:mXY=bn{Xn+^Y -XnY„^,), 

where the summation extends from k=l to Jc=n, Since p and q are now arbitrary 
quantities we may put q^=pl^ + dp^. We therefore have to the first order of small 
quantities dp^ZmX^ = 6„ (X„+i (LY„ - X,4Xn+i). 

This equation may be written in the form 

^mX*=^{bn{X,^l-Xn) + puXn}'Xn-^^{hn{X,^^-X^)-\-flXn]. 

But the quantity in brackets is the left-hand side of the equation ^(p)=0 arrived 
at in Art. 425 as the equation to find all the possible values of p when the condi- 
tions of constraint at both extremities are taken account of. We therefore infer that 

It immediately follows from this equation that no value of p can make both 
^ tP) = and ^ (p) = 0. Tlie equation \l/{p)=0 cannot therefore have equal roots. 

441. Ex. 1. If n particles of any masses at any intervals are arranged in a 
straight row, as already explained, and oscillate transversely with the motion indi- 
cated by any one value of the parameter p, prove that the straipht line joining 
any two particles cuts the axis of the row in a point which is fixed throughout the 
motion. 

Ex. 2. If yk=Xk sin pt represent the principal oscillation corresponding to 
the value p, prove that 
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Tlie two first 2*8 imply summatioxi extending from A;=l to k=n, and the third 
from A;=l to k = n-l, 

Ex. 3. If ajtt hk and m* are all positive and 2t/p is the longest period of a 
principal oscillation, prove that p^ is less than the greatest value of [a^ + &« + &jui)/m;t 
and greater than the least valae of atlnik. 

If 2t/p is the shortest period of a principal oscillation, prove that ^ is greater 
than the least value of (ajk+&it + &t-i)/mt and less than the greatest value of 
(a;t + 2&jk + 2&;t-i)/mt* In this example &o and &„ are to be taken equal respectivelj 
to X and /a. 

Ex. 4. If the function ak and bk keep one and the same sign or are zero, show 
that no value of p can be zero unless X and /a are both zero. 

Ex. 5. Let yk= Xk sin ptf yk=YkBlnpt represent two principal oscillatory 
motions such that q is greater than p. If a range of values be taken, say X^...Xk, 
which are all of one sign and such that X^ is at a loop and that a node lies between 
X^_i and Jf^, prove that either a node or a loop lies within the range Fa_i...l*. 

Thence show that either a node or a loop of the shorter-timed oscillation must 
lie within (or at the boundaries of) the space joining any node to any loop of the 
longer-timed oscillation. 

Ex. 6. In the equation ^5^ + ^^ + ^y=P^y» where P, Q, 12, iS are given 

functions of x^ let y=X and y = Y he two solutions corresponding to different 
values of p, and let fi be the integrating factor of the first two terms on the left- 
hand side. Prove that jfi,SXYdx=0 for any limits between which X, Tand their 
differential coefficients are finite, provided that at each limit either 

Ex. 7. Let additional external forces be applied to the system (Art. 422) so 
that ak is changed to ak where ak - ak is positive between the limits ^=1 and ft=n, 
then if m^ is also positive prove that every value of p* is increased. On the other 
hand, if the inertia is increased so that m* becomes m^', then, if both m*' - mt and 
mk are positive between the limits, prove that all the values olji^ are decreased. 

These results follow from Art. 76 and Art. 77, Ex. 1. They may also be 
deduced from the lemma. 

Ex. 8. Let the equation of motion of a dynamical system be 



'^J''-^(*'l)='''»'2'» 



where the values of p^ are deduced from the conditions at d;=0 and x=Ii given in 
Art. 427. Let some change be made in the system so that ax is altered to ax where 
ax - a^ is positive for all values of x between the limits. Then if nis be also 
positive between the limits, prove that the values of p' are also increased. 

The differential equation of the second order mentioned in Art. 427 is discussed 
by C. Sturm in the first volume of Liouville's Journal. He there establishes the 
theorems given in Art. 433 which we have called after his name. The extension of 
these to equations of finite differences will be found in a paper by the author in 
the eleventh volume of the Proceedings of the Mathematical Society, 1880. The 
theorems on a network of particles are taken from a paper by the author in the 
fifteenth volume of the same Proceedings^ 1884. 



CHAPTER X. 



APPLICATIONS OF THE CALCULUS OF VARIATIONS. 



Principles of Least Action and Varying Action. 

442. Two fundamental equations. Let {qi, q^, q^, &c.) 
be the co-oi'dinatcs of a system of bodies, and let q stand for 
any one of these. Let 2r be the vis viva of the whole system 
and U the force-function, and let L = T+U, As before let accents 
denote differential coefficients with regard to the time. 

Let us imagine the system to be moving in some manner, 
which we will call the actual motion or course. Then ^i, r/j, 
&c. are all functions of ^, and it is generally our object to find the 
form of these functions. Let us suppose the system to move in 
some slightly diflferent manner, i.e. let g^j, ga, &c. be functions of t 
slightly different from their actual forms. Let us call the motion 
thus represented a neighbouring motion or course. We may pass, 
in our minds, from the actual motion to any neighbouring motion 
by the process called variation in the calculus of that name. By 
the fundamental theorem in that calculus 

where the letter 2 implies summation for all the co-ordinates 
qi,qi, &c. and it is implied by the square brackets that the terms 
outside the integral sign are to be taken between limits. 

The co-ordinates being independent of each other, each sepa- 
rate term under the integral sign vanishes by Lagrange's equations, 
and we have therefore 



=[-™+xf «,];;, 



where H is the reciprocal function of Z, as explained in the first 
volume of this treatise. 
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fti 

The integral I Ldt has been called by Sir W. R Hamilton 

the principal function, and is usually represented by the letter 8. 

If the geometrical equations do not contain the time explicitly, 
T will be a quadratic homogeneous function of the velocities; 
we have therefore 2 (dT/cig') g= 2r. In this case 5"= T- 17: The 
equation of vis viva will now hold and therefore T— U=h, where h 
is a constant which represents the energy of the system. The 
Hamiltonian equation just proved now takes the simpler form 

B8=Bf'Ldt^-h(St,-'Sto)+ l^^kT- 

443. Other functions may be used instead of S. Let us put 

V=S + [Ht]'^, .\SV=S8 + [HSt + tB£rf^ 

.\BV=ltSH+X^,SqY\ 

The function Fis called the characteristic function. 

444. If the geometrical equations do not contain the time 
explicitly, we have H=-hy where A is a constant which may be 
used to represent the whole energy of the system. In this case 

V = 8 + hit,-t,)^{^\T+U)dt+{'\T-U)dt, 

J to J to 



J to 



tl 
Tdt 



The function V therefore expresses the whole accumulation of the 
vis viva, Le. the action of the system in passing from its position 
at the time ^o to its position at the time ti . 

For the sake of simplicity it will be generally assumed in this 
section that the geometrical equations do not contain the time 
explicitly. 

445. In the proof of these theorems we have supposed that all the forces are 
conservative. If in addition to the impressed forces there are any reactions, such 
as rolling friction, which cannot be taken aoooont of by reducing the number of 
independent co-ordinates, we must use Lagrange's equation in the form 

dtdq* dq^ ' 

where, as explained in Vol. i., PSq is the virtual moment of these reactions corre- 
sponding to a displacement 8q, In this case the quantity under the integral sign 
will not vanish unless the variations are such that 

SP(3g-g'«t)=0. 

Now q being the value of any co-ordinate in the actual motion at the time t, 
q-{-8q is its value in a neighbouring motion at the time t + 8t But q'St is the 
change of q in the time 6t, hence q + 8q- q'it is the value of the co-ordinate in the 
neighbouring motion at the time t. The neighbouring motions must therefore be 
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siioh that the virtual moment of the reactioiis corresponding to a displacement of 
the system from any position in the actual motion into its position in a neighbour- 
ing motion at the same time is zero. With this restriction on the variations, the 
two equations which express the variations of S and V will still be true. 

446. Another Proof: We may also establish these theorems without the use 
of Lagrange's equations. Let x, y, 2 be the Cartesian co-ordinates of any particle, 
and let m be the mass of this particle. Let U bo such a function that dU/dx, 
dUldy, dUjdz are the components of the impressed forces on this particle in the 
directions of the axes. We may write mX, mY, mZ as usual for these components. 
Then L = r+ l7=i2m(x'3 + y'5+2'«)+ C7. 

By the fundamental theorem in the Calculus of Variations, we have 

where the variations Sx^ &o. are connected together by the geometrical relations of 
the system. If we substitute for L and remember that T is a homogeneous quad- 
ratic function of x', ^, z'^ this becomes 

S r* Ldt = \_{U-T)dt + 2»ix'«a; J* -♦- f*^' 2i» (X - x") (Sx - x'8t) dt. 

Now bz - x'dt is the projection on the axis of x of the displacement of the particle 
m from its position in the actual motion at the time t to its position in a neigh- 
bouring motion at the savie time. Hence the part under the integral sign vanishes 
by the principle of virtual velocities. 

The term Xrnx'Sx is clearly the virtual moment of the momenta. If the co- 
ordinates be expressed as functions of any independent quantities qi, q^t Ac., it has 
been proved in the first volume that this is equal to ZidTjdq')^, Putting 
T - C7= H we have as before 

«y^*I>f«=[- ir«+2 (dr/dgO^g]^. 

447. Principle of Least Action. Let us civll the positions 
of the system at the times t^ and ^ the initial and terminal posi- 
tions. Let us suppose these fixed so thai tlie actual motion and all 
its neighbouring Tnotions are to have the same initial and terminal 
positions. In this case iq vanishes at each limit and the two 
fundamental equations giving the values of iS and hV take the 
simpler forms 



hS 



= h{^' Ldt^-h{ht^-'K\ SV = 2Sr Tdt = (t,-to)Bh, 

J to J U 



where it has been supposed that the geometrical equations do not 
contain the time explicitly. 

If the titne of transit of the system from its initial to its terminal 
pos^ition is also given, we have 8^ = &o> ai^^l therefore 

S Ldt=0. 

If the constant h is given, or which is the same thing, if tJie 
energy of the system is given, we have ih ^ 0, and therefore 

i Tdt = 0. 

J to 
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448. Since 8 F = 0, it follows that for the actual motion F is a 
maximum or minimum, or at least that the change it undergoes in 
passing to any neighbouring motion is of the second order of small 
quantities. It cannot be a maximum since by causing the bodies to 
take circuitous paths we may make V as large as we please. Again, 
since the vis viva cannot be negative there must be some mode 
of motion from one given position to another for which the action 
is the least possible. When therefore the equations supplied by 
the Calculus of Variations lead to but one possible motion that 
motion must make V a minimum. But when there are several 
possible modes of motion, though none can be a maximum some 
may be neither maxima nor minima. With this understanding 
we may infer the two following theorems. 

449. Let any two positions of a dynamical system be given, 
tlie actual ^notion is such that JTdt is less than if the system 
were constrained, without violating any geometrical conditions, to 
move in some other manner from the one position to the other 
with the same energy; tliese other motions being such that, 
throughout, T is the same function of the co-ordinates and their 
differential coefficients. This particular inference from the general 
equations in Art. 447 is usually called the Principle of Least 
Action. 

In Hie same way, if Hie system move in the varied course not 
with the same energy, but in the same time, from Hie one given 
position to the other, then JLdt is a minimum. 

Maupertuis conceived that he could establish a priori by theological argoments 
that aU mechanical changes must take place in the world so as to occasion the least 
possible quantity of action. In asserting this it was proposed to measure the action 
by the product of the velocity and space ; and this measure being adopted, mathe- 
maticians, though they did not generally assent to Maupertuis* reasonings, found 
that his principle expressed a remarkable and useful truth, which might be established 
on known mechanical grounds. Whewell's History of the Inductive Sciences, Vol. 
n. p. 119. 

Euler, at the end of his Traiti des Isopirimbtres, 1744, established the truth of 
the principle for isolated particles describing orbits about centres of force. This was 
afterwards extended by Lagrange to the motion of any system of bodies acting in 
any manner on each other. In deducing conversely the equations of motion from 
the principle of Least Action, Lagrange seems to have fallen into some errors which 
were pointed out by Ostrogradsky in his Mimoire sur Us Equations differentielles 
relatives auproblhne des Isopirimetres published in the Memoirs of the Academy of 
Sciences at St Petersburgh in 1850. The theorem \Ldt is a minimum when the 
time is constant was first given in this treatise 1877. 

450. If some of the co-ordinates appear in the Lagrangian function L only 
through their velocities (i.e. their differential coefficients with regard to t) their 
corresponding momenta are constant throughout the motion. As explained in Vol. i. 
Art. 422, it is then sometimes convenient to eliminate these velocities by modifying 
the Lagrangian function and using it thus changed in the ordinary Lagrangian 
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equations. Supposing that the co-ordinates g, , q^ appear only through Qi, q.,' we 
write Li=L'-'Spq' where Z implies summation for the co-ordinates ^ii 9s» then L, 
is the modified L, The general expression for L^ after the elimination of 9/, 9,' is 
given in Vol. i., Art. 421. In the same way 2Ti = 2T-Zpq'; where Tj is the modi- 
fied T. 

If as supposed above the momenta Pi and p^ are constant throughout the motion, 
we have djpq^dt =pS\q'dt =p (Sq^ - JgJ, 

provided the variations are limited to those in which p retains its constant value. 
Since the initial and final positions are supposed to be fixed in the principle of least 
action it follows that djpq'dt=0. We therefore infer that jLidi and jTidt^ retain 
the max-min property under the same conditions as before provided the variations are 
restricted to be such as do not disturb the constancy of the momenta. This theorem 
is given by Larmor, Math, Soe, 1884. 

451. Motion deduced Arom the Calculus of Variations, 

By making the first variation of either V or 8 equal to zero (under 
the given conditions) according to the rules of the Calculus of 
Variations, wo may conversely find the co-ordinates qi, q.2t &c. 
as functions of t Amongst these functions of the time wc shall 
certainly find the motions given by Lagrange's eiiuations, because 
we have just proved that these make the first variations equal to 
zero. But it is possible that there may exist other courses or 
modes of conducting the system fi'om the initial to the terminal 
position which (though contrary to mechanical laws) may make 
V or 8 SL minimum. It is easy to see that some other courses 
must exist, for the two positions may be so placed that it is 
impossible to project the system from the initial position with a 
given energy so as to pass through the terminal position. Thus 
suppose it is required to project a particle under the action of 
gravity from an initial position with a given velocity so as to pass 
through a position B on the horizontal line through A, but beyond 
the maximum range. We know that this cannot be done with 
real conditions of projection in a real time. Yet some course of 
minimum action from A to B must exist. We shall now show, 
(1) that the ordinary processes of the Calculus of Variations, 
which are founded on the supposition that the variations of the 
independent co-ordinates may have any sign, lead only to La- 
grange's equations; (2) that there are certain other modes of 
motion which are so situated that the co-ordinates (along some 
part at least of the course) cannot be made to vary on one side 
without introducing imaginary Quantities, and that when these 
impossible variations are omitted such courses may give a maxi- 
mum or minimum. 

452. Contlnaons Motlong. Beginning with the first of these two proposi- 
sitions, let us make SS and dV equal to zero according to the roles of the Caloolos 
of Variations. 

Taking 5jL<i(=0 where the time of transit is given, we immediately have, 
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for all variations. Since the 8q^B are all arbitrary and independent, it follows that 
each coefficient under the integral sign mnst vanish separately. In this manner we 
are led directly to Lagrange's equations of motion. 

453. If the action is to be a minimum some further considerations are necessary 
because the condition that the energy T-U should be constant may act as a limit 
to the variations which can be given to the co-ordinates. Let h be this constant, 
then following Lagrange's rule in the Calculus of Variations we put 

W=T+\ (T- U- h), and make djWdt=0, 

without regard to the given condition. Afterwards we choose the arbitrary quantity 
X so that the given condition is satisfied. Then djWdt being zero for all variations 
of the co-ordinates, it immediately follows that djTdt is also zero for all variations 
which do not violate the given condition. With the same notation as before 
we have, Art. 442, 

«J.r«=[H'JO+2/(^-H:)(«3-g'»0+[s5(«3-«'«)]=o. 

where the integrals and the quantities in square brackets are to be taken between 
the given limits, which are omitted for the sake of brevity. 

First, let us consider the part outside the integral sign. The initial and final 
positions being given, each iq=0. We therefore have 

{W-Z{dWldq')q']dt = 0. 

This equation is satisfied by 5^=0, but since the time of transit is not to be the 
same in the actual and varied motions this factor is to be rejected. Also T is a 
homogeneous quadratic function of the q'% hence Z (dT/dq') g'=2T. Substituting 
for W its value and using this equation we find {l + \)T+\{U+h)=0. But X is 
such that T- U=h, Hence (1 + 2X) T=0, and therefore X= -i. 

Next, consider the part under the integral sign. By the rules of the Calculus of 
Variations we have (since the dq*B are all arbitrary) the typical equation 

dW d dW 
dq dt dq' " ' 

Substituting for W and giving X its value just found, we have the typical 
Lagrange's equation. 

454. Ex. If we add to the conditions used in the principle of Least Action the 
condition that the time of transit as well as the energy is to be the same in all the 
varied motions, show that the minimum does not in general lead to Lagrange's 
equations. Following the same notation as in the last article, show tiiat the mini- 
mum for a given time (not necessarily equal to the time of free transit), leads to 
X= - j^ + ii/r, where A is & constant to be so chosen that the energy has its given 
value. Show also that when the time of transit is given so that ^ = 0, the minimum 
thus found is the least. 

455. Difleonttnooiui MottoM. Turning now to the second proposition men- 
tioned in Art. 451, let us investigate if there can be any other modes of motion 
besides those just found, which make the first variation of the action equal to zero. 
In obtaining these equations it is assumed that all the dg's are independent ; but, if 
the conditions of the question imply any boundary, this may not be true for any 
actual motion which takes the system in the immediate neighbourhood of that 
boundary. Thus, in our case, since T cannot be negative, all positions of the 
system outside the boundary U+h:=0 are excluded. In the inmiediate neighbour- 
hood of this boundary the variations of the co-ordinates may not be susceptible of 
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all signs*. It follows that a motion along the boundary may be a course of mini- 
mum action though not given by the ordinary equations of the Calculus of 
Variations. 

It is evident that we cannot make the system travel along the boundary whose 
equation is U+h=0 because this requires all the velocities to be zero. But the 
system may travel as near as we please to this boundary with a total *' action** as 
small as we please. The following discontinuous motion may therefore be a course 
of minimum action. First project the system from its given initial position A 
with such velocities and directions of motion, but with the given energy, that every 
particle may come simultaneously to rest. Assuming the equations to give real 
conditions of projection, the system, when it comes to rest, is situated on the 
boundary. Let this position be called B, Next move the system close to the 
boundary until it reaches such a position C that on being sot free without velocity 
it passes through the given terminal position D under the action of the forces 
represented by U. The motions from ^ to i^ and C to D are courses of minimum 
action, while the action from i^ to C may be made as small as we please. 

456. We may show that the action along this discontinuous course is really a 
minimum. To prove this, let us take any neighbouring motion beginning at A and 
ending at D. Let B\ C be any positions of the system on the neighbouring course 
near B and C respectively. Since dA=:0, the action (Art. 443) along AB' exceeds 
that along AB by SV=rZ(dTldq')Sqlf^. This vanishes at the lower limit since 

both courses begin at A, Since T is a quadratic function of the velocities, dTjdq' 
contains a velocity in every term and all these velocities vanish in the position P, 
i.e. at the upper limit. We therefore have dF=0. We infer that the difference 
of the actions along AB and AB' is of the order of the quantities neglected in 
investigating this expression for bV, Thus the difference of these two actions is of 
the order of the squares and products of bq and hq\ 

Next let M' be any position on the neighbouring motion B'C so that the change 
of place B'M' is finite. The velocities in every position of the system between B' 
and M' are of the order hq\ and hence the semi vis viva T is of the order (hq')K 
But the time of transit from B' to M' varies inversely as the mean velocity, hence 
the J^c2^ i.e. the action from B' to M\ is of the first order of small quantities, 
viz. dg'. This action is essentially positive, and we have just proved that it is 
infinitely greater than the difference of actions along AB and AB'. Hence the 
action along AM' is greater than that along AB. 

In the same way if ^' be a position of the system properly chosen on the neigh- 
bouring course nearer C", we may show that the action along N'D is greater than 
that along CD, The action along M'N' is also greater than that along BC. It 

* Exceptional cases, similar to these, occur in the theory of maxima and minima 
in tlie differential calculus. When the independent variable is not capable of 
unlimited increase, but is bounded in one or both directions, its value at either 
boundary sometimes corresponds to a maximum or minimum value of the dependent 
variable, though this is not found by making the differential coefficient equal to 
zero. 

In the calculus of variations some instances in which the variations at the 
boundaries are not susceptible of every sign are given in De Morgan's Differential 
Calculus^ 1842, page 460, <&c. These appear to have been rediscovered by Dr Tod- 
hunter in his Researches in the Calculus of Variations, 1871, Art. 18. See also 
Chap. Vui. of his lUsearches dx. 
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follows therefore that so long as the separation in space between the positions B 
and C is finite, the action along ABCD is less than that along any neighboaring 
course. 

457. Ex. If we use the principle of least action in the manner explained in 
Art. 453 we virtually remove the restriction on the variation of the co-ordinates. 
Show that in the discontinuons course the first variation of ^Wdt is zero if we 
regard X as a discontinuous function which is equal to - } along the courses AB^ 
CD and equal to zero along the course BC. 

458. Is the Action an actual minimum P To determine 
whether an integral is a maximum or a minimum or neither, 
we must examine the terms of the second order in the variation 
of the integral to ascertain if their sum keeps one sign or not for 
all variations of the independent variables. This is a very trouble- 
some process, but it is unnecessary to discuss it. It will be 
sufficient to remind the reader of some remarks of Jacobi, given 
in the seventeenth volume of Crelle's Journal, 1837, and trans- 
lated in Dr Todhunter's History of the Calcidus of Variations, 
page 250. 

Suppose a dynamical system to start from any given position 
which we shall call A, and to arrive at some position B. If the 
time be given, the motion is found by making SJLdt = ; if the 
energy be given, by making SJTdt==0. The constants which 
occur in integrating the differential equations supplied by the 
calculus of variations are to be determined by means of the 
given limiting values ; but as this involves the solution of equa- 
tions there will in general be several systems of values for the 
arbitrary constants, so that several possible modes of motion from 
A to B may be found which satisfy the same differential equation 
and the same limiting conditions. Let us suppose that when B 
and A are near each other there is but one mode of motion from 
A to B, then by Art. 448 that mode makes JTdt a minimum. 
Now let the position B recede from ^ so as always to be on this 
one mode of motion. Suppose that when B reaches the position 
C another possible mode of motion from ^ to £ is indefinitely near 
to the former motion. We deduce from Jacobi*s criterion that C 
determines the boundary up to which or beyond which the 
integration must not extend if the integral is to be a minimum. 

Jacobi illustrates his rule by considering the principle of least 
action in the elliptic motion of a planet. Let S be the sun, and 
let the particle start from A towards aphelion to arrive at a point 
B. The path is known to be an ellipse with 8 for focus. Since 
we use the principle of least action, the energy of the motion is 
given : hence the major axis of the ellipse is known, let this be 2a. 
The other focus H of the ellipse is the intersection of two circles 
described with centres A and B and radii 2a-' SA, 2a — SB re- 
spectively. The two intersections give two solutions which only 
coincide when the circles touch, that is when the line AB passes 
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through the focus H. Thus if we draw a chord AC through H 
to cut the ellipse described by the particle in C, then the terminal 
position B must fall between A and C if the integral which occurs 
in the principle of least action is really to be a minimum for this 
ellipse. If B coincide with C, then the second variation cannot 
become negative, but it can become zero, so that the variation of 
the integral is then of the third order, and may therefore be either 
positive or negative. If B be beyond C the second variation itself 
can become negative. 

If the particle start from A towards perihelion, then the ex- 
treme point C is determined by drawing a chord AG through the 
focus S to cut the ellipse in (7. For if A and G are the limits we 
can obtain an infinite number of solutions by the revolution of 
the ellipse round A C. If in the last case the second limit B fall 
beyond G, Jacobi considered that there would be a curve of double 
curvature between the two given points for which the action is 
less than it is for the ellipse. But this supposition is unnecessary, 
for the discontinuous course spoken of in Art. 456 supplies the 
minimum for this case. 



Ex. 1. A particle, under the action of a centre of force at whose 
attraction varies as the distance, is projected- from a given point A with a given 
velocity in such a direction as to reach another given point B. If C be the first 
point on the elliptic path at which the tangent is perpendicular to the direction of 
projection' at A, prove that the ** action " from A to B is or is not a minimum 
according as B is between A and C or beyond C, 

If B lie within a certain ellipse having its centre at and one focus at /I, prove 
that there are two directions in which the particle can be projected from A to reach 
B and that the action is a minimum for one of these and not for the other. If B 
lie outside this bounding ellipse, the particle cannot reach B. If Oii be produced 
to D, where D is such that the velocity of projection at A is equal to that acquired 
by a particle starting from rest at D and moving to A under the action of the 
central force, prove that the major axis of the bounding eUipse is equal to twice the 
distance OD, 

If the point B be without the bounding ellipse, the particle can reach B only if 
properly conducted thither by some curve of constraint. The curve of minimum 
action can be found by the following construction. Produce OAy OB to meet the 
auxiliary circle of the bounding ellipse in E and F, The required path is in- 
definitely near to AEFB, 

To prove these results, let us find the direction of projection from A that the 
particle may pass through B, We notice that if OD=k, the sum of the squares of 
any two semi-conjugate diameters is k\ Bisect AB in N and let ON=x, 
NA=NB=y, Let the required direction of projection from A cut ON produced 
in 7. Then from the equation to the ellipse we have a quadratic to find OT^ 
showing that there are in general two elliptic paths which may be described in 
passing from A to B. Let the tangents at i4 to these intersect ON prodnced in 
T and U; we deduce from the quadratic that OT , OU=k* and NT . NU=y^. 
These equations determine T and U, 

We see at once that the two directions of projection coincide when OT=k, i.e. 
when the tangents at A and Z?, viz. AT and BT^ are at right angles. 
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Describe two circles with centres and N and radii equal to k and y respectively. 
Describe a third circle on TU as diameter. Since OT , OU=ik* this third circle 
outs the circle with centre at right angles. Similarly it cuts the circle with 
centre N at right angles. The tangents from the centre R of this third circle are 
therefore equal. The centre R is therefore on the radical axis of the circles whose 
centres are and N, This gives an easy geometrical construction to find T and U. 

The points T and U will be imaginary unless the radical axis lie outside the 
circles. The circles must therefore not intersect. Hence ON+NA must be less 
than k. Produce AO to A' so that OA'=OA. Then we see that AB + BA' must be 
less than 2k. Hence unless B lies within an ellipse whose foci are A and A* and 
major axis 21;, the particle cannot be projected from A to pass through B, 

Ex. 2. A particle is projected from a given point A under the action of gravity 
and ilC is a focal chord of the parabola described. Prove that the action from A 
to P is not a minimum unless B lies on the parabola between A and CUB lies 
beyond C, find the path which makes the action a minimum. 

The first result follows at once from Jacobi's example. To answer both these 
questions, we notice that there are two directions (if any) in which a particle may 
be projected from one given point A to pass through a second given point B. These 
have their foci S, S' one above and the other below the chord ^i^, so that SS' and 
AB bisect each other at right angles. These paths coincide when P is at C, and 
wherever B may be one of these has its focus below AB, This parabola is the 
path required. 

Ex. 3. A particle, projected from a given point A with a given velocity, describes 
a circle about a centre of force on the circumference whose attraction varies in- 
versely as the fifth power of the distance. If IJ be any other position on this circle 
through which the particle will pass before arriving at the centre of force, prove 
that the action from il to ^ is a minimum according to Jacobi's condition. 

459. Tli« InTerslon of dynamloal proUfliiui*. Since the equations of motion 
can be deduced from the principle of least action, it is clear that, if in applying 
the principle to two different problems we have to make the same expression a 
minimum under the same conditions, the general integrals of these two problems 
can be inferred the one from the other. 

Consider the case of a single particle moving with a force function U-^C along 
a path APB beginning at one given point A and ending at another B. It 8=AP, 
and V is the velocity of the particle, the path is such that jvdt is a minimum. If 

we invert the curve with regard to any point 0, it follows that k^jv -^ is a 

minimum for the inverse curve from ^' to B\ where accented letters refer to the 
inverse curve and k is the constant of inversion. It follows from the principle 
of least action that this curve will be the path of a free particle moving with 
such a force function U'+C that v'=khlj^^. We have therefore from the 
principles of dynamics 

rV=n7 and .'. r'^(U' + C') = i^{U+q (1). 

Since the radial angles are equal in a curve and its inverse, the first of these 
equations shows that the angular momenta about any axis through the centre of 
inversion at corresponding points in the two motions are equal. 

* The substance of this article is taken from a paper by Larmor in Vol. xv. of 
the Proceedings of the London Mathematical Society^ 1884. 
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We have therefore the following theorem : — if a particle describe a path APB 
with a force function U+C, then a particle can describe the inverse path A'P'B' with 
a force function U' + C given by (1), provided that at one set of corresponding points 
the velocities are related to each other by the equation r'v'=rv, 

Ex. 1. A particle, constrained to move on a smooth sphere and acted on by 
no forces, is known to describe a great circle. By inverting this theorem show 
that a particle, constrained to move on a smooth given sphere and acted on by a 
central force varying inversely as the fifth power of the distance from a point 0, 
describes a circular path. Show also that this circle is the intersection of the 
given sphere with another sphere passing through and a point 0' which is 
the foot of the perpendicular from on its polar plane. 

Ex. 2. Prove that in a plane field of force of which the potential referred to 
polar co-ordinates is -i + — — . t a particle if projected in the proper direc- 

tion with the velocity from infinity will describe a curve of the form 

{r-a sin 0)(r-b sin 0) = ab, 

2 4a 
provided -^ + ^.^ + -=0. [Math. Tripos, 1886. 

Ex. 3. A particle, constrained to move on an anchor ring of evanescent 
aperture, is acted on by a central force varying inversely as the fifth power 
of the distance from the aperture, prove that the path cuts all the meridians 
at the same angle. 

We may also transform dynamical theorems by the help of conjugate functions. 
This method is analogous to that used in Chap. xrv. of this treatise to deduce the 
motion of a heterogeneous membrane from that of a homogeneous one. A list of 
the theorems required on these functions is given in that chapter. 

Let (x, y), ({, 17) be the co-ordinates of two points P, n, moving in corresponding 
or conjugate planes, and so related that ^+i7V-l=/(z + 2^s/-l). If /a be the 
modulus of transformation, then 



"-(?.)'^(S)'-(s)'*(sy '"■ 



Let <b, dtf- be corresponding arcs of the paths described by the two points P, n, 

then d(T=fidSi The motion of the particle n in the plane (^, 17) being given by 

d\v'd<r=0, that of P in the plane xy is given by djv'fuls=:0. The particles P and 

n therefore move freely with velocities v and v' under force functions U+C and 

U' + Cf provided 

r=vV and .-. Cr+C=/*»(r7' + C') (II). 

Ex. 4. A particle n describes a central orbit whose polar equation is /(p, 0) =0 
with a velocity v' such that v'=F{p), Prove that a particle P can describe the 
central orbit /(r*, 71^)= with a velocity t;=nr*~^P(r**) under a central force equal 
to ^v^jdr. Show also that the ratio of the angular momenta of P and n about the 
centres of force is equal to n and that the times of describing corresponding elementary 
arcs are in the ratio 1 : n*r^<"~^>. 

460. Lagrange's transformation. Lagrange has given a general view of his 
transformation from Cartesian co-ordinates which seems worthy of notice. Let L 
be any function of x, x', (fee, y, y\ <&c. and of t, not restricting ourselves to dif- 
ferential coefficients of the first order. Let the variables x, y, &g. be transformed 
to others q^, 9,, Ac, by writing for x, y, <&c. any functions of 9^, q^, &c. and of t. 
The function L is thus expressed in two ways. By comparing the two values of 
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djLdtt given by the Caloalus of Variations when the time is not varied, we see that 

is equal to the difiFereuce of the integrated portions of the two variations. Henoe the 
expression under the integral sign most be a perfect dififerentlal with regard to ^ 
quite independently of the operation d. But this cannot be unless the expression 
is zero, because it contains only the variations dx, iq, &c. and not the differential 
coefficients of these variations. We have therefore the general equation of trans- 
, ,. _ /dL d dL . \ , _ /dL d dL ^ \ , 

formation S [^ - S di> + *^-) «^=2 (5^ ' didq^^^''') ^» 

where the Z implies summation for all the variables x, y, Ac, 9i, 92* ^^* 

If Xfiff &o. be Cartesian co-ordinates and if L be of the usual form Zmx'^+ (7, 
the left-hand side of this equality vanishes by virtual velocities. Henoe the right- 
hand side must also vanish. The g*s being all independent, we are led to Lagrange's 
equations. 

Ex. Supposing the Lagrangiau function L to be a function of the typical 
variables 9, q\ q" and that the differential equations have the t3rpe 

dL_ddh d* dL 
dq dt'dq''^dfidfj" * 
show that the corresponding Hamiltonian forms are 

_,, dH d dff :, „ dH 
""^l^-didf^^^^^Tr^ 

where r^dLjdq" and H is a function of 9, q\ r. 

Let H be the reciprocal function of L with regard to g", then L + H= 2rg". By 
Vol. I., Art. 410, dLldq=-dHldq, dLldq'= -dHldq', The first result follows by 
substitution in the Lagrangian equation of motion and the second follows from the 
definition of a reciprocal function. 

461. OjreUeal MotJons. When the geometrical equations do not contain the 
time explicitly the symbol H or h may be used to express the energy of the system. 
If we represent the energy by £, Sir W. B. Hamilton's fundamental equation may 

be written 2d j Tdt=t8E + rz^,dq'Y (1). 

This equation has been applied to the motion of a system of bodies oscillating 
in such a manner that the motion repeats itself in all respects at some constant 
interval. Let this interval be t. Suppose that some disturbance is given to the 
system by the addition of a quantity of energy 8E, Let the system be such that 
the motion still recurs after a constant interval, and let this interval be now 
i -I- 8i. Tlio symbols of variation in Hamilton's equation may be used to imply a 
change from one kind of motion to the other. If the time t is taken equal to the 
period i of complete recurrence, the initial and terminal states of motion are the 
same and therefore the last term vanishes when taken between the limits. The 

equation reduces to 29 j^ Tdt=idE, Let T^ be the mean vis viva of the system 

during a period of complete recurrence of the motion, then J^Tdt=iT^, We 

therefore have =--=2 .„, > 

This equation may be put into another form. Let P,^ be the mean potential 
energy of the system during a period of complete recurrence ; then we have 

tp^+sT^=m. «p,-«r„=2r,* (2), 

R. D. IL 19 
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which serve to determine the change in the mean potential and kinetic energies when 
any additional energy SE is added to the system. 

If the system is not performing a principal oscillation the motion does not recar 
at a constant interval i. Let us suppose that the motion is compounded of several 
principal oscillations or more generally let the motion be of the kind called stationary 
motion in the chapter on vis viva in Vol. i. If the means are now taken for any very 
long time t, the equations just arrived at are still true. To show this we recur to 
Hamilton's equation (1). Dividing by t=i, the last term on the right-hand side 
becomes very small because the motion is such that the dq'B in that term do not 
continually increase with the time. We therefore have 25 {iT^li—BE, and the rest 
of the proof is the same as before. 

These or equivalent equations have been applied by Bolzman, Clausius and 
Szily to the Dynamical Theory of Heat. The papers of the two latter are in 
various numbers of the Philosophical Magazine extending from 1870 onwards. 
The second of the equations (2) may be called Clausius' equation. The reader 
may also refer to a work by Prof. J. J. Thomson on the Applications of Dynamics 
to Physics and Chemistry, 1888. 

462. Ex. 1. If the period of complete recurrence of a dynamical system is not 
altered by the addition of energy, prove that this additional energy is equally dis- 
tributed into potential and kinetic energy. See Art. 73. 

Ex. 2. A quantity of energy dE is communicated to a sjrstem whose mean 
semi vis viva during a period of complete recurrence is T^. This is repeated 
continually, so that at last the mean vis viva and the period of complete recurrence 

/dE 
^=- = 0. This example is due to M. Szily, 

and is important in the Dynamical Theory of Heat. 

On the Solution of the Oenercd Equations of Motion. 

463. Hamilton's Solution. Sir W. R. Hamilton has ap- 
plied his fundamental theorem expressing the variation of the 
ftincipal and Characteristic functions to obtain a new method of 
solving dynamical problems. 

Let (^1, A', A, I3i\ &c.) be the values of (ji, 5/, q^, q^', &c.) 
when t=toy and let To be the same function of ()8i, ^1', &c.) that 
T is of (51 , 5/, &c.). We have then by Art. 442 when t is written 
for the upper limit 

B8 = ^^,hq''X^Sl3'-mt + HoSto, 

It is clear that both S and V may be regarded as functions of 
the time and the initial conditions of the system of bodies, i.e. we 
may regard either of these quantities as a function of to, t, A, i8j, 
&c., I3i, 02, &c. Also the co-ordinates gi, q^, &c are functions of 
to, t and the same initial conditions. Though these functions are 
in general unknown, yet we can conceive the initial velocities 
01 , ft', &c. eliminated, so that 8 and Fare now functions of ^, t, 
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and ^1, /Sa, &c., gi, q^, &c. the co-ordinates of the system at the 
times 4 and t. 

Let 8 be thus expressed, then, by the equation for 8flf, we have 
the typical equations 

dS ^ dT dS __ dTo , . v 

dq'dq'' d)8""d^ ^ ^' 

Since T is not a function of q^', the first of these equations 
contains no diflTerential coefficient of a co-ordinate higher than the 
first. This equation, therefore, represents typically all the first 
integrals of the equations of motion. 

Since To contains only the initial co-ordinates and the initial 
velocities, the second equation has no diflTerential coefficient of 
any co-ordinate in it. This equation, therefore, represents typically 
all the second integrals of the motion. 

Besides these we have the two equations 

^'-»' s.'"- : ••«• 

where, if the geometrical equations do not contain the time ex- 
plicitly, we may put h for If, h being a constant. In this case 
these integrals may be used to connect the constant of vis viva 
with the constants (13, I3\ &c.). 

Comparing Art. 447 with these results we see that 8 is such 
a function, that all the equations of motion and their integrals are 
included in the statement that S8 ia a known function of the 
variation of the limits. If we keep the limits fixed, we get 
Lagrange's equations ; if we vary the limits we get the integrals 

464. In just the same way, if we regard y/, q^, &c. as 
functions of t, the initial co-ordinates and their initial velocities, 
we may eliminate t also by means of the equation 

We may eliminate to also by means of a similar equation 
giving Hq in terms of the initial conditions. Both these reduce 
to H= Ho= T— J7 when the geometrical equations do not contain 
the time explicitly. 

Let us suppose V to be expressed iw this manner cw a function 
of the initial co-ordinates, the co-ordinates at the time t, and of H 
and Ho- Then, by the equation for hV, 

dV^dT dV__dTo dV_ dV _ 

dq'dci' d/9~ dyS" dif" di/o ^' 

8upposing V to he known, the first of these equations gives in 
a typical form all tlie first integrals of the equations of motion. 
The second sujyplies as maiiy equations as there are co-ordinates 

19—2 
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(?i» ?a> ^c.). When the geometrical equations do not contain the 
time explicitly these do not contain t, but they all contain h. 
One of them, therefore, reduces to the relation between this 
constant and the constants 08, ff, &c.). The two last equations 
becoine dV/dh^t — to. This mil give another second integral of 
the eqvxUions of motion containing the time. 

465. The typical expression dTjdq* has been called in Vol. T. 
the momentum corresponding to the co-ordinate a or, more briefly, 
the q component of the momentum. We may therefore say that 
the q component of the momentum is given by dSjdq or dV/dq 
according as we are using S or V. 

The momenta corresponding to the co-ordinates qi, q^, &c. will 
be represented by the symbols pi» Jt>2i &c-, or typically by the single 
letter p. 

By Lagrange's equations dp/dt = dLjdq, we may therefore also 
say that the rate of change of each momentum is equal to the 
diSerential coefficient of a single function, viz. L with regard to 
the corresponding co-ordinate. 

(2gi)'+H)(tt, where P=^,, prove that «Q=rH«e + 2^«pT . 

Thenoe show that if Q be expressed as a function of the initial and terminal 
components of momentom, viz. (c4, a,, Ac) and {puP^* ^^O ^^^ ^^ ^^® times t^ 

and t, then ~ =g, ^=-B, 3=^- This result is due to Sir W. R. HamUton. 
dp ^ da '^ dt 

467. Bzamplts. Ex. 1. A homogeneous sphere of unit mass rolls down a 
perfectly rough fixed inclined plane. If the position of the sphere is defined by the 
distance q of the point of contact from a fixed point on the inclined plane, show that 

where g is the resolved part of gravity down the plane and tQ=0. 

Thence obtain by substitution the Hamiltonian first and second integrals of the 
equation of motion. 

We easily find, as in Vol. i., that q=p+P't+^gt\ Also r=A9'*. U=gq, 
To find 5, we substitute in S=j^{T+U)dt, After integration we must eliminate 
/S' by means of the equation for q, 

Ex. 2. Taking the same circumstances of motion as in the last example, show 

2 2 ^ 

that V=^'J^{{gq-^h) -igfi+hy}, Thenoe also deduce the Hamiltonian first 

and second integrals. 

Ex. 3. Show how to deduce the equation of vis viva from the Hamiltonian 
integrals. 

TTT ^ rr ^ .' ^ ^ j» TT -c, ^V ^dV,dVdH 

We have V a function of jj, jj, &c. and H, Hence "^ = 2^^'+ .„— , 

which becomes by Hamilton's mtegrals 27*= 2 (dTjdq') q' + 1 (dHldt). When T is a 
homogeneous quadratic function of {qi't q^', &c,) this gives dHldt^O^ or if = con- 
stant. The equation of vis viva may also be deduced from Hamilton's principal 
function. 
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Ex. 4. When the geometrical equations do not contain the time explicitly, 
show that no two of the Hamiltonian integrals can be the same and that no one 
can be deduced from two others. 

If it were possible that two could be the same, the ratio of dTjdq^ to dTjdq^ must 
be some constant vi. Integrating this partial differential equation, we find T to be a 
homogeneous quadratic function of Ji'+twgj', q^t &c. It would, therefore, be possi- 
ble to set the system in motion, with values of q^ and q^ which are not zero, and 
yet so that the system is without vis viva. 

Ex. 5. In any dynamical system, if the co-ordinates (/j, g,, q^ and their corre- 
sponding momenta Pi, />2* Pz ^'^ expressed in terms of their initial values and the 
time elapsed, prove that the Jacobian of Pi^p^t Pz^^i*i%i 9s ^^^ regard to their 
initial values is equal to unity. 

Ex. 6. A system whose co-ordinates are q^ 9,, &q» is making small oscillations 
about a state of steady motion determined by 9i=0, 92 =0, (&c. The Lagrangian 
function, as in Art. Ill, is given by L=^LQ-\-'ZAq' ■\-Ij^, where L, is a homogeneous 
function of the second order of the co-ordinates and their velocities. Prove that 

S = Lo « - «o) + 2^ (g - /3) + i [^dLJdq'l 

where the last term is to be taken between the limits t^ and t. Here the in- 
tegrations have been effected, but in order to express S (Art. 463) as a function of 
the co-ordinates we must finally substitute for 9^ and ^' in terms of these quantities. 

Ex. 7. The position of a system making small oscillations as in Ex. 6 is 
defined by one co-ordinate 9, so that 

L = Lo + ^ig' + Mug'' + lCii3» + G„gg', 
where the coefficients are all constants. Prove that when ^^=0 

where m'= Ci^lA^y 

Ex. 8. A particle oscillates in a straight line about a centre of force which 
varies as the distance, show that the Hamiltonian function 

« _ s/m (V + x^) cos ^ {n ) (e - tp) - 2xXq 
2 sin JiM) {t - to) 

Verify this by deducing the Hamiltonian Integrals. 

468. Hamilton's Differential Equations. By the pre- 
ceding reasoning all the integrals of a dynamical system of equa- 
tions can be expressed in terms of the diflferential coefficients of 
a single function. But the method supplies no means of discovering 
this mnction d pnori. We shall now show that this function must 
always satisfy a certain differential eqiuition, so that the solution of 
all dynamical problems may he reduced to the integration of one 
differential equation. 

To construct this diflferential equation we first form the 
reciprocal of the Lagrangian function L = T -{■ U according to the 
rule given in the first volume of this treatise, Arts. 410 and 414. 
Briefly the rule is as follows, we put dT/dqi = p^, dTjdq^ =^3, &c. 
as in Art. 465 of this volume ; also putting 
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we eliminate the velocities 5/, 5/, &c. and express 71 as a function 
of the co-ordinates q^, q., &c. and the momenta jt>,,pji &c. The 
reciprocal function of i = T-h i/ is then H=Ti— U. 

If the geometrical equations do not contain the time explicitly, 
the vis viva 27 is a homogeneous quadratic function of the 
velocities. If this function be 

2!r = A^q^' + 2iii^/5; + &c., 

P\ -^11 -^la ••• 



we have 2!, = — ^^ 

2A 



where A is the discriminant of T\ see Vol. I. Art. 413. Thus H 
is a quadratic function of the momenta pi, p^, &c. We may 
shortly write this in the form 

But Pi = dV/dqi, Pa = dV/dq.2, &c. and the equation of vis viva 
gives H = h, Hence Fmust satisfy the equation 

^^"te)-^^^'d^-dj.-^*^--^=* <^>- 

In just the same way p^ = dS/dqi , p.^ = dS/dq.2y &c. and fl^ = — dS/dt. 
Hence S must satisfy the equation 

^Hdq) '-^-d^.dq^^'"^^' dt (">• 

Here the coefficients jB,i, jBjo, &c. are all known functions of the 
co-ordinates qi, q.^^ &c. 

We have supposed V to be expressed as a function of the 
co-ordinates at the time t, the initial co-ordinates and the energy 
h. But in this equation we may also regard V to he a function of 
the co-ordinates at the time t, the energy h, and as many arbitral^ 
constants as there are co-ordinates. In this case these constants 
are really functions of the initial co-ordinates which we do not 
care to determine. The equations giving the momenta ^;,, p^, &c. 
at the time t as the differential coefficients of V with regard to 
ji, ga, &c. will still be true; but the equations expressing the 
initial momenta are supposed not to be wanted. 

If we take as these constants the actual co-ordinates at any 
epoch ^ = ^0 we may form another equation of a foi-m similar to (I) 
with ySi, ySo, &c. written for 5^1, g^, &c. and t^ for t It is then 
necessary that V should satisfy both these equations. 

Summing up, we may form the Hamiltonl'in equation (I) by 
the following process. We first form the Lagrangian function 
L = T •\- U and thence its reciprocal function H = T— U by the rule 
given in Vol, L Art. 410. Equating tJiis to a constant h,we have the 
equation of vis viva expressed in terms of the m^jnienta. Lastly ^ we 
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write for the momenta the differential coefficients of V with regard 
to the corresponding co-ordinates. 

469. When the equations oontain the time explicitly, the vis viva 2T contains 
both first and second powers of the velocities. Let this be 

Then the reciprocal fonction T, contains both first and second powers of P|, p, Ac, 
and may be written 

Tea -L ^ Pl"^l ft-'42-- 

« "2A jp-^i Jji A^ ... 



where A is the minor of the leading constituent in this determinant. Thus 
H=T^-U when expanded takes the form 

We then substitute jp|=dK/£i9j Sco, and obtain the equation 



(dV\* dV 
dqj +...+^1^^+ .=^+^ (in). 



Since the time t here occurs explicitly we suppose its value dVjdH to have been 
written for it. We have thus a partial differential equation to find K as a function 
of qit 92 ^^' '^^ ^* Supposing K to be properly found from this partial differen- 
tial equation, the formuliB given in Art. 463 would determine all the integrals of the 
dynamical equations. 

Ex. If the expression for T were of the form 

where T^ is a homogeneous function of qi\ q^ <ftc. of the mth degree, show that the 
reciprocal function of T is 2 (n - 1) T^^ which must of course be expressed in terms 
of the momenta. It may be noticed that T^ is absent from the formula. 

470. JacobPs Complete Integral. We thus have, in 
general, a partial diflFerential equation to find V or 8. This 
equation admits of many forms of solution, but Sir W. R Hamilton 
gave no rule to determine which integral is to he taken. This 
defect has been supplied by Jacobi in the following proposition. 

Let there he n co-ordinates in the system. Suppose a complete 
solution to have heen found containing n — 1 constants (hesides h) 
and the constants which may be introduced hy simple addition to 
Vie function V, These constants need not he the initial values of 
9i> </2i <^o., hut may he any constants whatever. Let them he denoted 
hy 6i, 6s...6n-i» ^0 that 

^=/(?i»?3 •••?»> 6i,6,...6n-i)+6n (1). 

Then the integrals of the dynamical equations will he 

%r-'^''^'-^r-'^-"dh=''-' <2). 

where Oi , Oj . . . ttn-i and e are 7i new arbitrary constants, and the 
first integrals of the equations may he written in the form 

df __ dT df^ __ dT . __ - ,^. 

dqi^dqi' dq^" dqi^ '"" ^ ^' 
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It appears from Jacobi's proposition that ani/ integral, provided 
it is complete, will supply a soluti&ii to the dynamical problem. 
We have also a sufficient number of constants, viz. 6, ... On_i, h, e 
and Oi . . . On-i to satisfy any initial conditions. 

An integral of a partial differential equation has been called by Lagrange 
"complete,^ when it contains as many arbitrary constants as there are independent 
variables. It is implied that the constants enter in such a manner into the inte- 
gral that they cannot by any algebraic process be reduced to a smaller number. 
For instance, if two of the constants enter in the form bi + b^t they amount on the 
whole to only one. 

471. To prove these results we must show that, if the form of 
F given by (1) satisfies identically the equation 

H = ^BnPi'+B,,p,p,+ ...'-U=^h (I), 

where p stands for dV/dq, then the relations (2) will satisfy iden- 
tically the two typical Hamiltonian equations 

dH , dH , .T-Tx 

Tp=^' -d^=P <°>- 

It will immediately follow, since H and T-vU are reciprocal func- 
tions, that the relations (2) will also make 

^^ /TTT\ 

^=d? ("^)- 

Since (I) is identically satisfied, we may differentiate it partially 
with regard to each of the n constants Oi . . . hnr-\ and h. We thus 
obtain, after substitution from (1), n — 1 equations of the form 

dH dpi dH dp2 __ 

dpi db dp^ db '" " ' 

and an nth equation derived from this by writing h for h and 
unity for the zero on the right-hand side. We shall use these n 
equations to find dH/dpi, dil/dpi, &c. 

But if we diSerentiate Jacobi's integrals (2) with regai-d to t 
we have 7i - 1 equations of the form 

dt dhdqi dt dbdq2 

and an nth equation derived from this by writing h for b and 
putting unity on the right-hand side. We shall use these n equa- 
tions to find dq/dti, dq^dt, &c. 

Comparing these two sets of equations, we see that, when we 
substitute for the typical p its value derived from p = df/dq, the 
equations become identical. Hence, 

dH _dqi dH _dq^ « 

dpi dt ' dpi" di * 

Again, if we diSerentiate the identical equation (I) with regard 
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to each of the co-ordinates ji . . . qn in turn, we obtain after sub- 
stitution from (1) the typical equation 

dH dH dp^ dH dp3 _^ ^ 

dq dpi dq dpadq '" " ' 

, dH^dq^ d^f ^ dq, dy ^ 

' ' dq dt dqidq dt dq^ 

But since p = dfjdq, the right-hand side is the same as dp/dt, we 
therefore have 

dH __ dpi dH __ dpi « 

dqi dt ' dq^" dt* 

472. When the geometrical equations contain the time explicitly the enuncia- 
tion is slightly altered. Since the partial equation, as explained in Art. 469, has 
now n + 1 variables, viz. git...9n and if, the complete integral has n + 1 constants 
and may be written in the form 

V=f(q^,..q^ if, 6i...6J + 6,^i (1). 

Then the n integrals of the dynamical equations are 

^=-a,. &c., ^5"^= -a, (2), 

where a^ ... a,^ are n new arbitrary constants. These integrals contain 9i ...9^ and 
//, but II may be eliminated and t introduced by using the equation dVldH=t. 
The n first integrals are 



df _ dT df _ dT 



d^i d^i" dq^ dq, 



(3), 



n 



and H may be eliminated as before. 

When the geometrical equations do not contain the time explicitly the partial 
differential equation (III) of Art. 469 contains // but not dVjdH, this last having 
been introduced merely to eliminate t. The complete integral has therefore 
n constants instead of n + 1. We now write h for H and by Art. 464 we have 
dVldh = t - Iq. Putting € for - fo, we see that the place of the missing constant in 
(2), viz. a^, is filled by the constant €. 

473. 0«om«trlcal Bcmarlu. To simplify the argument let us suppose that 
the dynamical system depends only on two co-ordinates q^ q^* The Hamiltonian 
equation (I) therefore takes the form 

Let us suppose that a complete integral has been found, viz., 

V=f{qi, (73, 6i) + 63 (2). 

Regarding g^, g, and V as the Cartesian co-ordinates of a point P, this is the 
equation to a double system or ftoiily of surfaces. Let us select any family we 
please, so that the constants &j, b^ are now related by some equation b^=^i^{bi). 
The characteristics of this chosen family are given by 



O^dfjdbi + d^ldbj^ J ^ '* 



where &i is regarded as a constant. 

The general integral is obtained by eliminating b^ between the two equations (3). 
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Here &| in the first equation is to be regarded as a function of qi, q^t determined by 
the second equation. This of course is merely following Lagrange's rule to find the 
general integral when any complete integral is known. 

Jn the same way we find that Lagrange's singular solution is at infinity. 

It appears from this that all the characteristics of all the families of surfaces 
included in the complete integral (1) are used to build up the general integral. We 
choose any set of characteristics we please so that a surface can be made to pass 
through every member of the set. This surface is a particular case of the general 
solution. 

474. According to Jacobi's theorem the path of the dynamical system is defined 
by dfldbi = - Oj. Looking at the second of equations (8) we see that this is equivalent 
to asserting that drffjdbi and therefore (^ is constant. It follows that the possible 
paths of the dynamical tyttem are the characterittics of the families which may be 
chosen out of the complete integraL 

475. Since Lagrange's method of finding the general integral will give a solu- 
tion whatever the form of ^ (6|) may be, we may use that process to obtain other 
complete integrals. If we write ^(m, b^) +n for ^(&|) and proceed to eliminate b^ we 
obtain a solution which contains two constants, viz. m and ti, and which is therefore 
a complete integral. Here ^ may be any ftmction we please, and &i is to be regarded 
as a function of qi, q^ determined by the second of the equations (3). 

The paths derived from this new complete integral by Jacobi's method are 
given by {dfldbi + dtf^jdbi) db^ldm + d^/fldm = - a^ . 

By the second of equations (3) the term in brackets is zero. The path therefore 
is defined by equating to a constant a function of &| and m. The paths are there- 
fore given by equating b^ to a constant. It follows that the two complete integrals 
lead to the same set of dynamical paths, 

476. If the Hamiltonian equation 

iB,i {dVldq^^ + Pu {dVldq,) {dVjdq^ + B^ {dVldq^^= U+ h 

is such that all the coefficients on the left side and also U are functions of one co- 
ordinate only, say q^, then a complete integral can be found by writing V= TF+ b^q^, 
where H^ is a function of q^ only. Substituting this in the Hamiltonian equation 
we have a differential equation with one independent variable, viz. q^ . The solution 
of this can be effected by the ordinary method of separating the variables. Thus 
we easily find by solving a quadratic that dV/dq^ is a known function of g, and b^. 
Litegrating this we have a value for V with one additional constant. This there- 
fore is a complete integral. 

477. BzamplM. Ex. 1. Taking the same problem as that in Ex. 1 of Art. 467, 
show that Hamilton's differential equation for K is ^ {dVldq)^-gq = h, Integrate 
this equation and thence find the motion. 

Ex. 2. Let us next consider a more complicated case in which there are two co- 
ordinates. The simplest example we can take is that of the motion of a projectile 
under the action of gravity. 

K 9i, 9] be its co-ordinates the equation of vis viva may be written 
} (g^'' + g,'') = -gq^+h. Following the rule of Art. 468 we see that the Hamiltonian 
equation is 4(d^/dgi)'* + l(dT7dg2)*= -!7ga + A. To solve this we notice that all the 
coefficients on the left side are constants and that 17 is a function of ^j only. By 
Art. 476 we therefore assume Vs^W+biqi, Substituting and integrating we find 

ir, so that finally K« b^q^ - ~ {2h - V _ 2gqjii + 6, . 
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Following Jacobi's mle (Art. 470), the motion is given by 

if 

dVIdh = - - (2;^ - bj» - 2gq^)^ = e + c 

These easily reduce to the ordinary formulsB for the motion of a projectile. 

Ex. 3. A particle describes an orbit about a centre of force which attracts 
according to the law of nature. K r, ^ be its polar co-ordinates referred to the 
centre of force as origin, show that the Hamiltonian equation is 

{dVldr)^+{dVlrd0)^=2fjLlr+2K 

Show also that a complete integral may be found (as in the last example) by 
putting V=W-\-be. 

Variation of ike Elements, 

478. Lagrange's Theorem. Let the co-ordinates of a 
system be qn q^y »-- qn and let the corresponding momenta be 
Pit P2f '"Pn- If the Hamiltonian function be 

-^=/(?i ••• 9n, Pi • • • Pm (1)» 

the equations of motion may be written in the typical form 

* ctH . cLH ,^K 

P=-dq' ^-dj <2). 

where accents denote differentiations with regard to the time. 

Let two independent variations be given to these letters, which 
we shall represent by the symbols S and A. We may ima&^e 
these to be produced by varying in two different ways the imtial 
conditions. 

.-. BH=t i^^ + *^ «?) = ^ ^^'^P -P'^1) (3). 

the time t not being varied. Performing the operation A on both 
sides of the equation, we have 

ASiT = 2 ( Aj'Sp - Ap'S? + g'ASp -/A8g) (4). 

But reversing the order of the operations, we find 

S A/? = 2 (8g' Ap - hp'i^q + ?'S Ajt) - /SAg) (5). 

Subtracting and remembering that SA=AS we have 

2 (Ay'Sp - iq'/^p - Ap'Sg + Sp'A j) = 0. 

Since both the operations A and i are independent of djdt, this 
gives 

|2(A3ap-Ap8g) = (6). 

Thus the total differential with regard to ^ of the quantity 
summed is zero throughout the motion ; that quantity is tnerefore 
constant. 

Let us suppose that the co-ordinates 9i,&c. and their momenta 
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Pi, &c. have been found by solving the equations of motion and 
that each is expressed as a function of t and the constants of 
integration, say a, 6, c &c. Let these constants receive any two 
independent variations, represented by Sa, Aa, &c., the time not 
being varied, then the corresponding variations Bq, Aq, &c. may be 
found by simple diflferentiation in terms of t, the constants a &c. 
and their variations. Tlie theorem asserts that, on substituting Hiese 
in the expression 

1. (/^q^p ^ ^pSq) (7), 

the time t will disappear from the result, so that the result is a 
function only of the constants and their variations. 

Let to be any time other than t and let ai ... On, A ... 0n be the 
values of pi, &c. ji, &c. at that time. For example we may let to 
denote the time of the initial motion, and ai...an, A«-'^n the 
initial values of the variables pi &c., q^ &a We then have 

2 ( AjSp - ApS?) = 2 (A/3Sa - AaS/3) (8). 

Lagrange deduces the theorem from his own general equations 
of motion, see page 304, Vol. 1, of the Micanique Analytique. 
The proof just given is due to Boole; see Cambridge Mathematical 
Journal, Vol. 11, p. 100. 

479. Exttntion of Lagrange^s Theorem. In Lagrange's theorem the quantities 
q, 9 + Ag, 9 + ^9 are contemporary values of the oo-ordinate q. It is however 
sometimes convenient to vary the time also, just as in the caloulus of variations we 
ascribe a variation to the abscissa as well as to the ordinate. Let then q, q + Aq, 
g + 8g represent the values of any co-ordinate in the undisturbed and varied motions 
at the times t, f + At, t + dt respectively, where Af and St are any small arbitrary 
functions of the time. On this supposition we must alter Lagrange's theorem by 
writing Aq - g'At and Sq - g^dt &g., for Ag and Sq (fee., see Art. 445. In the same 
way, if A/q 9^d dto be the arbitrary changes in the initial time, we write Aa - a'M (fco. 
for Aa &G. 

Let also Ho represent the same function of to, ai...a,t, pi...p^ that H is of t, 
Pi'Pni 9i--9»' Then, making these substitutions in (8) and remembering that 

Aff=S(g'Ap-p'Ag) + if'At (9), 

with similar expressions for SH, AHq and SHq, we find 

2 {Aqdp - Ap3g) + AHdt - AtdH= 2 (A/3«a - Aa3/3) + AHo«^o - Afo«//o • • • (10)- 
If the geometrical equations do not contain the time explicitly, H is not a 
function of t and therefore H=Ho=h. The equation (10) then becomes 

2(Ag3p-Ai)35) + AW(t-g-A(«-g«/i=2(A/3«a-Ao3/3) (11). 

480. As an example of this theorem, let the symbol A represent simply didt. 
Then Aq is the difference between the values of the co-ordinate q in the undisturbed 
motion at the times t and t + At, no change being made in the initial conditions. 
It follows that Aa=0, A/3=0, Ato=0, Affo=0. Dividing equation (10) by At, we 
have therefore 51/ = 2 (q'Sp - p'dq) + H '3t, 

which is a symbolical method of writing the Hamiltonian equations. 

In the same way we may let A represent differentiations with regard to some 
other letter. For example, we may regard H as the independent variable, and 
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express jpj, &c,j g,, Ac, and t in tenns of H and the constants of integration; 
then taking A to represent djdHt the constants not being varied, we obtain the 
Hamiltonian equations with t and H, p and q interchanged. 

481. Ex. 1. Assuming H—ip^-qt, Ho=ia'-/3to, solve the Hamiltonian 
equations of motion and express p, q and H in terms of t and the initial values of 
p and q, Thenoe verify by substitution both Lagrange^s variation theorem and the 
extension of that theorem. 

Ex. 2. Let 9], 9s...9n ^ ^® co-ordinates of a dynamical system and let the 
corresponding momenta be p^ p^-.-Pn- Taking these in pairs, let (P]9i)t (Ps9a)*--- 
be tlie Cartesian rectangular co-ordinates of n moving points P|, P,,..., P^ whose 
positions in space at the time t therefore determine the position of the system. 
Suppose that, when any two small arbitrary changes are given to the initial values 
of them's and q\ these points take the positions Qj, Q,,... ; 72^, J?,,... at the same 
time t. Prove that the sum of the area of the triangles P]Q]J?j, P^Q^R^^ (fee. is 
constant throughout the motion. 

Prove also that, if the Hamiltonian function H be expressed as a function of the 
Cartesian or polar co-ordinates of the points P|, P,,..:, then H acts as a stream 
function, so that its partial differential coefficients give the resolved velocities of the 
points Pj, Pj,... in any directions. 

Ex. 3. Bra8iinne*8 extetuion of Lagrange^t variation formula. Supposing the 
Lagrangian function L to be a function of the typical variables q, q\ q" and the 
differential equations of motion to have the form 

dq dt dq' '^ dt^ dq" * 
show that, when the time is not varied, Lagrange's variation formula becomes 
{Aqdp - ^pSq) + (Ag'^r - Ardq') + (Ar^dq - AqSr^ = constant, 

7rherep=dLldq't r=:dLldq", Liouville*8 Journal^ Tome xvi. 1851. 

Brassinne deduces the result from Lagrange's equations, but it follows more 
easily from the corresponding Hamiltonian forms. Following Boole's method the 
result is arrived at by equating dAH and AdH, 

482. Wonnal TSranoflonnatloiia. We have supposed that the constants 
Oi**-^* Pi'--Ph^^^ ^^ values of the variables Pi...Pnt 9i--9n ^t some time t=tQ, 
But this restriction is not necessary. Let the 2n independent integrals of the 
equations of motion be 

fl{Pl"Pnf9v"9n» 0=/l(«l -an^ft-A. «o)» A (<feO-)=/a (AC-), &C. =Aa...(A). 

It is evident that we may combine these together in an arbitrary manner so 
as to arrive at 2n other independent equations, which may equally serve as 
integrals. Thus supposing, we write 

^i(ai-.«n.A...W = &i. ^,(&c.) = 6„ Acf ^ '' 

where o^, Ac, 6|, (fee. are 2n new constants, the new forms of the integrals are 
obtained by eliminating aj...a^, /3i.../3,(, between (A) and (B). The resulting forms 
contain Iq , but, if desired, we may eliminate Iq also, either by giving it some definite 
value or by properly introducing it into the functions 0^, ^to., ^j, Ac. The former 
course is tiie simpler of the two. 

The only restriction on the arbitrary functions ^^ , <fec. which it is necessary to 
make for our present purpose is that the variations of the two sets of constants 
should obey Lagrange's variation formula, viz. 

2(A6«a-Aa«ft)=S(A/3«a-Ao«i3) (12). 
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Supposing this to be the case, let Hq be expressed in terms of the new constants 
and Iq. The extended Lagrangian variation formnla then takes the form 

2 {Aqdp - Apiq) + A W^f - Af «H - S [AhSa - Andb) - AH^dtQ + Afo«Ho = 0. . . (18), 
where the letters a^, (feo., b^, (fee. are either the values of the elements at some 
arbitrary time to* or some constants derived from them by a normal transformation ; 
the terms containing StQ and dHQ being omitted if the arbitrary time Iq is not 
varied. 

There are many ways of so choosing the relations between the two sets of 
constants that the variation formula (12) may hold. It will be presently proved 
that, K being any arbitrary function of the quantities ai...aj^, Pi-Pn* ^^ equation 
(12) is satisfied if the two sets are bo related that each b^dKjda and each a=dKldp. 

When quantities ((4 (fee.), (j9j (fee.) are changed into others {oi (fee), (&i (fea) by 
relations such that each b = dKlda and each a=dKldp, the iramformation has been 
called normal by Donkin, see Phil, Tran$, 1855. We shall however extend the 
meaning of this term to include all transformations which satisfy equation (12). 

488. Ooajugtitm •UaauiDtB, We notice that the elements or letters used in 
equations (10) or (18) run in pairs, so that in using the theorem it wDl be 
convenient to write them in two rows, thus : — 

^if 5fat---3»» -^Bi ^» b^t... b^t H, 

where one or both of the columns containing H, t ; Hot (q are omitted when we do 
not wish to vary t or tQ, The letters or elements here placed in any column are 
usually called conjugates, K x, iy be any two conjugates the equation (13) may be 

shortly written 2(Aj:«y- Ay3a:)=0 (14). 

We further notice that Lagrange*8 theorem is not altered by interchanging any 
two conjugates provided we change one of tlieir signs. For instance we may write 
the letters in the order 9if-9i»f H^^, a^t^.a^, H, 

Pl*•^•Pn^ ~'o» ^»'"^«» t. 

It is evident that the effect of the change of order in (a, b) is exactly counteracted 
by the change of sign. 

484. Two ways of •zprwnlBs tbo aolntloiia. Supposing H to be a given 
function of p^ &c., q^ (fee. and t, we can form the Hamiltonian equations of motion ; 
let these be solved and let the constants of integration be expressed in terms 
of either the initial elements at the time tQ or the functions of them represented by 
a| (fee , bi (fee. In this way we have 2n equations connecting the variables p^ (fee, 
9i &c. with the 2n constant elements and the two times t and fg. If necessary we 
may join to these the two equations connecting H and Hq with the same letters. 
These 2n + 2 equations may be combined together in a great variety of ways and 
(with some exceptions) we may express any 2n+2 of the letters in terms of the 
remaining 2n+2 as independent variables. Two combinations are generally used, 
though others may be imagined. 

(1) Suppose the elements written in two rows having conjugate elements in the 
same column, as in Art. 483, then the elements in either row may be regarded as 
functions of those in the other. 

(2) Omitting the columns which contain H, t and if^, tQ and arranging the 
remaining columns so that the p*B and q's are on one side of the middle vertical 
line and the a*s and b'e on the other ; the letters on either side of the middle line 
may be regarded as functions of those on the other side together with t and Iq. 
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485. Varlona PotantUl fimetloiis. Writing the letters in the order 

let the elements in the upper row be regarded as the independent yariables. Let ns 
choose the operation A so that the variation of every element in the upper row 
except one is zero ; let this one be q^. The variations of the elements in the lower 
row due to A are not zero, but taking any one of them sayjp, Ap^Aq,, . dpfdq^. In 
the same way, we shall so choose the operation d that the variation of every 
element in the upper row, except one, say q„ is zero, then as before dp=:Sq,, dpldq,. 
The theorem expressed by equation (14) then becomes 

It immediately follows that ~ = /- . 

dq, dqr 

By interchanging conjugate elements and changing the sign of one of them we 
may obtain a number of similar equations. In whichever of these orders the rows 
are written, it follows that, if the elements in either row are independent, the 
differential coefficienti of any two dependent elements, each taken with regard to the 
eofyugate of the other, are equal, 

486. The equality of these differential coefficients expresses the fact that 

Pidq^ + . . . +Pndqn " "i^^i " *c. - Hdt + H^^q 
is a perfect differential of some function of the co-ordinates qi-'-qnt^'-K*^ &^^ ^o* 
If 5 be this function we have the typical equations 

dS dS „ dS „ dS 

^^dq* "''^'db' "^=d<» ^^^dTo' 

In the same way, if we interchange the conjugate elements ( - H, t), (Hgto) and 
give the proper change of sign we see that 

Pidqi + Ac. - a^dbi - Ac. + tdH - t^HQ 

is a perfect differential of some function of the co-ordinates g^ Ac, 6| Ac., H and 
Hq, If r be this function we have 

_dV _dV ^_dV . ^^y 

^-d^' """"M' ^"du* "^«~5iiro* 

To discover the meanings of the functions here called S and V we recall the 
letters L and H as defined in Art. 442. Putting L for the Lagrangian function and 
remembering that /f is its reciprocal, (Vol. i. Art. 410), we have L + /f=:Zpg'. 
From the equation giving the total differential of S we have dSjdt^^pq' - H=L, 
If the constant elements are the initial values of q^ Ac, Pi Ac, we have in the 
same way, dSjdt^^ -Lq, where Lq is the initial value of L, We therefore have 
S=jLdt where the limits are t = tQ and t=t. 

Again, comparing the total differentials of S and K, we see that 

d(5-r)=-d(Jf«) + d(ifoto), 

whence S=V-Ht + HQtQ, This leads to the same value of V as that given in 
Art. 443. 

487. It is evident that we may obtain a variety of functions besides S and 
V which possess analogous properties. We have only to interchange two con- 
jugate elements, changing the sign of one of them, and a new function may be 
deduced at once from the new arrangement. The relations between these functions 
may be put more generally as follows. 
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Let any two series of variables be represented by the two rows 

Firstly, let each element (^ in the lower row be obtained by differentiating some 

function Ai of the elements in the npper line with regard to the oonjngate viz. x^. 

dA 
This series of equations we may write typically ^= -J . 

Then Ai4i=Z£Ax, 

Similarly ASA^ = 2 ( A^«j: +■ f A«x). 

Equating these results exactly as in Art. 478, we have Z ( Axd( - A(&r) = 0, 
which corresponds to Lagrange's theorem. 

It follows by the same reasoning as in Art. 485 that each x is the differential 
coefficient of some function J^ of the elements in the lower line with regard to its 

conjugate viz. ^. Thus ^ = ^' • 

Since dAi= 'L^dx and dA^= Sxd^ we have by addition and integration Ai + A^= Zx^. 

Hence Ai and A^ are reciprocal functions according to the definition given in 
Vol. I. Art. 410. 

Let us next reverse the order of one of the conjugate elements, writing the 
scheme in the form x,, X2...x^-i, $,|, 

we then have ^^=idBJdx^fTom r=l to r=n-I, and - x^=dBJd^^ where B^ is 
some function of the elements Xj...x^-] and (^. Since 

dB^ = ^idXi + . . . + ^n-l^n-l - ^n^m, . 

we have B^=A^-x^^^, Referring to Vol. i. Art. 418 we see that B^ is the modified 
function of A^ for the conjugate set (x^, f J. 

488. We may now express in a convenient manner the relation between the 
constant elements aj...a,^, bi...&,^ and the initial values of Pi.,.p,^t 9i--9n' Patting 
e4...a^, Pi...p^ for these initial values, we have by Art. 482 

2 {AhSa - Aadb) - 2 (A/3da - d/3Aa) = 0. 

If then we write the letters in the order 

each letter in either row is the differential coefficient with regard to its conjugate 
of some function. Thus, if K be any arbitrary function of the letters in the upper 
row, we have b = dK/da and - j9 = dKlda, Other orders of the letters give other rules. 

489. Oanonloal •tamaits. We shall now return to Lagrange's equation and 
show how we may arrive at another set of relations by treating it in a different 
manner. 

Writing the letters in the order 






6i, 62...6« 



we shall regard the elements on one side of the vertical bar as functions of those on 
the other together with t and t^. As we are about to use Lagrange's variation 
theorem the constants must be either the initial values of the variables or those 
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derived from them by a normal transformation. Since the time will not be varied 
in what immediately follows the presence of t or Iq is not material. 

We shall now prove that the partial differential coefficient of an element in one 
row on one nde of the bar vnth regard to any element in the other row on the other 
side of the bar is equal to the partial differential coefficient of the conjugate of the 
latter with regard to the conjugate of the former. 

To prove this we use Lagrange's theorem. Let the symbol A mean that the 
variation of every letter on the left-hand side except p^ is zero, so that A represents 
Apf. d/dp^. Let 8 mean that the variation of every letter on the right-hand side 
except b, is zero, so that 8 represents 8b, . djdl), . We then have Ap^q^ - Aa«d&«= 0, 

da, dq^ ' 
which proves the theorem. 

If we interchange the conjugates on the right-hand side of the vertical bar, 

changing the signs of one of the rows, we deduce at once -^ =---*. 

do, dq^ 

The method of deriving the equality of these differential coefficients from 

Lagrange's theorem is due to Donkin. 

490. We shall now introduce a new symbol due to Poisson. Let v, v be any 
two functions of the variables Pi-.-Pn* 9i*-9n» then 



/ V « / <*« d» du dv\ 



where the summation is to be taken for all values of i from t = l to t=n. We may 
also include the conjugate elements (/£, t) if u, v are functions of H or t, but this 
term is not to be included unless it is expressly mentioned. In using the abridged 
notation (t<, v) the order of the letters is to be attended to. The first factor on the 
right-hand side is dujdp not dujdq. 

There is another summation which Lagrange has represented by the same 
symbol. To prevent confusion we shall slightly alter its form. Let i^ and t; be 
two quantities of which the variables |>] , <ftc., ^j, &c. are functions, then 



[ 



-i=KtS-^!rS')' 



where the summation is to be taken for all values of i, the denominators u, v being 
the same in every term. 

We shall again apply Lagrange's variation theorem with new meanings to the 
operators A and 8. Considering the letters on the right hand of the vertical bar as 
the independent variables, Art. 489, let A denote differentiation with regard to 
h, and 8 differentiation with regard to a^. We then have (Art. 478) 



L«nO.J ^\dardb, db,daj 



or 1, 



the right-hand side being zero or unity according as ar, b, are not or are conjugate 

elements. 

It has already been shown that 

dpt _ da, dpi __ dbr dqt __ dbr dqi _ da, 

db, " dq^ * </«,. "" dqi * dOr ~ dpi ' db, ~ dpi ' 

Substituting these values (««, W = 2< ( 5^* -r^ - 3^** j-^ I =0 

\dpidqi dpidqtj 

the right-hand side being zero or unity according as n^ b, are not or are conjugate 
elements. In the same way (&r> ^«) = 0, (a,, a,)=0, 

R. D. II. 20 



or 1, 
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When the dynamical equations have been Rolved we have 2n equations giving 
the values of (p^ Ssc), {q^ &c.) in tenns of t and the constants (a, &e.), {h^ &c.) of 
integration. If these constants are so chosen as to be the initial values of (pj (fee), 
(9i &e,), or if they are any constants derived from them by a normal transformation, 

we have just proved (a, 6)=0 or 1 (I). 

But if the constants are merely those introduced at each integration it may happen 
that they do not satisfy the above relations. To distinguish these cases, the 
eomtanti are caUed canonical when they are 90 arranged that they tatisfy the 
relations (I). 

491. There is another way of proving the relations (I) which has the advantage 
of showing how closely they are connected with those already proved in Art. 487. 
Let two sets of conjugate variables be represented in the two rows 

•**! » '^'2 • • • •'^n 
s 1 » s 2 • • • sn» 

and let them be connected together by the n relations 

Then the in(n — 1) equations typically represented by ^rl^$=^J^^r 'oi* &U values 
of r and s are equivalent to the \n (n - 1) equations represented by 

^^^^ ^'^-^Kdxid^r dx, rf^;j-^» 

where the Z implies summation for all values of t. If either of these sets of 

equations is given, the other follows from it. A proof of this theorem is given in 

Fors}'th*s Differential Eqtiations under the heading JacobVa general method. Art. 211. 

To apply this theorem to our present purpose we let the two sets of variables be 

Pi •••Pw» t'l ••• ^n* 

so that X corresponds to any letter in the upper row and ^ to any in the lower row. 
Let the 2n relations between these be 

^iH-i = ^1 - *i=0» ^W2=^i»+2 -bo==^* No- 
where each is some function of the variables 9i...9n> Pi-Pn ^^^ ^* Then 
remembering that the sum (i^Vi F,) extends over all the conjugate letters, while the 
sum (0^, 0«) extends only over the p*B and 9*s, we have (F^, F«) = (0r* 0«) + l or 0, 
where r>t and 1 or is taken according as the elements 6^, a, are or are not 
conjugate. Substituting for <t>ri </>», the equation (F^, F,) = may be written in the 
form (6, a) = - 1 or 0. 

It follows that the two following statements are equivalent to each other, viz. 

(1) Pi'^Qi + . . . + hida^ + . . . = a perfect differential ; 

(2) the constants are such that (a, b) is unity or zero according as a and b are 
or are not conjugate. 

It has also been shown in Art. 487 that the first statement is equivalent to the 
following 

(8) 2 {Apdq - Aqdp) - Z (Aei5& - AbSa) = 0. 

By giving the p's and ^'s their initial values in the third statement we see that 
when the constants are canonical, i.e. when the second statement holds, they can 
be derived from the initial values by a normal transformation. ' 

It appears also that, when the constants a, b are any two of a canonical set, the 
summations represented by {a, b) and [a, b] are equal. 
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492. Ex. Helmholtz*8 Theorem. The natural motion of a conBervative 
fiyBtem wonld oany it from a position J to a position B in a time t; the system 
would also describe the reversed motion from B to A ia the same time. Let its 
co-ordinates and momenta at A and B be respectively b^^.b^, <h •••<>» c^^ 9i-*9i»i 
Pi "'Pn' Suppose that in passing through the position A the system receives some 
small impulse, so that the momentum Or is increased by dort all the other elements 
being unchanged, and that the co-ordinates after a time t are in consequence 
altered by iqit-.^qn* Suppose again that, when passing the position J9 in the 
reversed motion from B to A, & small impulse is given to the system by which the 
momentum p« is increased by Ap«, and let Ab^,..,^h^ be the corresponding changes 
in the co-ordinates after a time t. Then dqjdar = Abr/Ap, . Crelle*s Journal, Vol. 100. 

Prof. Lamb in commenting on this theorem gives a number of applications to 
Acoustics, Optics, &c. See Reciprocal Theorenu in Dynamict, Vol. xix. of the 
Froceedinge of the London Mathematical Society, 1888. 

493. Folflaon'a TlMor«ii. If any two integrals of the equations of motion are 

written in the forms <^i=0i (ih ^^o 9i ^c* Of ^2=^{Pi ^^m 9i ^^* Ot 

then regarding c^ and c, as functions ofp^, dtc, Qi, dtc, t being constant, the quantity 

(t*] , cj is constant throughout the motion. 

Since there cannot be more than the proper number of integrals of the equations 
of motion, it must be possible to derive these two from the 2h integrals with the 
initial values for the arbitrary constants. If (oi &e.), {pi dto.) be these initial values, 
we have therefore c^^fio^ &c., pi Ac), c^=F{ai &o., pi &c,), 

where (a^ Ac), {Pi Ae.) are to be regarded as known functions of (p| Ac), {q^ Ac). 

Now ^=i^^» + ^^+Ac. ^» = ^^ + ^^+&c. 

dp dai dp da^ dp * dq da-^ dq do, dq 

dp dq dq dp" \daida^ da^doiJ \dp dq dq dp)' 
, _/ df dF df dF\ . 

Since the integrals aj , a, <&c. are canonical, (a, , eu,) = or :fc 1. Also their coefficients 
in this series are all functions of a^ , a, Ac and are therefore constants. It follows 
that (cj , e^ is constant throughout the motion. 

It follows from Poisson's theorem that whenever two integrals, say Ci=^, c^=i^, 
of the differential equations are known, the relation c,=(0, ^) must be a third 
integral of the equations of Tnotion, or an identity, or dedueible from the two integrals 
already knottm. 

494. Another proof. Since the integral c^^^Q^i ^. 9i Ac t) satisfies the 
Hamiltonian equations, we shall obtain an identical result if we differentiate it 
totally and substitute forp' and q' their values given by the Hamiltonian equations. 

Wethusobtain = 2/'--'— + ''^'—^—^ (1). 

V dp dq^ dq dpj^ dt ^ ' 

This equation may also be written in tJie compact form = (if, c^j + dejdt and 
expresses the condition that C| = {<£c.) is an integral of tJie equations of motion. 

Let il = Z -r^ j-^ - T-^ . ' I B we have to prove that A, being regarded as a 
Ldq,dp, dp,dq^* " "* ^ 

function of p^ qi, <&c. and t, the total differential coefficient d.Aldtia zero. Now 

d.A dA ^\dA dA ,\ 

di = dr^^Wr'''%-JV 

20—2 
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The letters Pi, 9|, &c. enter into the expression for A only through Cj and c.^. 
Let ns consider only the part of d,Ajdt doe to the variation of c, , then the part due 
to the variation of c^ may be found by interchanging r, and c^, and changing the 
sign of the whole. The complete value of d.Ajdt is the sum of these two parts. 

The part of d . Aldt due to the variation of c^ is 

Ldpt \dg, dt dp,dq, dq^ dqrdq, dpr] dq, \dp^ dt dprdq, dql dq,dp, dpr) J 
If we substitute for dejdt its value given by the identity (1), we get 

Ldp* Wr ^Mt dqr (^rdq,\ dq, \dpr dp,dqr dqr dprdpj J * 
If we now interchange c, and c, we get the same result. Hence when the two 
parts of d . J/dt are added together, the signs being opposite, the sum is zero. 

495. Bxampleo. Ex. 1. If c, ^^i? is the equation of vis viva and Cs=0o ((fee), 
is any other integral not containing t, prove that (c,, c.2) is identically zero. But if 
the integral c, contain t and is written in the form <*.j=^ (c&c.) - f, then (c, , r^) is 
identically unity. [Bertrand.] 

The results follow from (If, e) + deldt=0. 

Ex. 2. If Ci=:^ (<&c.) be any integral not containing t, there must be at least 
one other integral e,=:03 (<&c.) such that (c,, c^) is not zero. 

For if possible let (c,, c<) = for all integrals Ci...C2n' This equality may be 
regarded as a differential equation to find r/, and it must comprehend all the 
solutions of (H, Cf)=0, since this last equation expresses the fact that Cj is an 
integral of the equations of motion not containing t explicitly. But two linear 
equations having the same number of variables cannot have the same integrals 
unless they are identical. Hence c, or 0, is a function of // and the given integral 
is the equation of vis viva. But if Cj is the equation of vis viva there is an integral 
which, combined with it, gives the result unity, viz. that one in which the constant 
is joined to the time. [Bertrand.] 

Ex. 3. If Ci=^ (&c.), 63=^ (&c.) are two different integrals and are each 
derived from the same two integrals, a,, a,, taken from a canonical set, then 
(r, , C3) is finite or zero according as a, , a^ are conjugates or not See Art. 493. 

496. We shall now prove that the constants introduced in JacobVs complete 
integral form a canonical set, Beferring to Art. 470, we see that if the elements 
are written according to the scheme 

gi...g„, h , 6i...6,»_„ 

each element in the lower row is the partial differential coefficient with regard to its 
conjugate of a function /. It follows therefore that Lagrange's theorem applies to 
this scheme of elements when we treat t + e as one of them. Art. 487. But, when 
the elements on the right-hand side are regarded as functions of those on the left, 
Lagrange's theorem supplies all that is necessary to obtain the relations (a, 6) = or 1. 
Since t and e enter in the form of the sum t + e, these relations reduce to 

(a, 6) = or 1. (6, c) = 0, (/*, e) = l. 
The constants are therefore canonical. This theorem is given by Donkin. 

£x. Taking the example of the motion of a projectile given in Art. 477, nhow 
that the four integrals deduced from Jacobi's complete integral are 

Vi =p,2 +P3- + 2gq.. , r + e = - p.Jg. 

Verify that these constants arc canonical. 
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497. Ex. Bertrand*8 Theorem, Let a=:<f>{pi &o., qi &c., t) be an integral of 
the equations of motion and let p,y,She three others of the same kind. Form the 
determinant in which the first row is dajdp^y dajdq^^ dajdp,, dajdq, and the three 
other rows are deduoed from the first by writing /3, y, S for a. Let (a, /3, y, 9) 
represent the sum of these determinants for all values of r and «. Prove that 
(a, p, 7, d) is constant throughout the motion. [Compter Rendu* ^ 1852. 

Brioschi gives a short proof of this by expanding (a, /3, 7, 5) in a series of 
determinants each of two rows. The expansion is 

2 («, p) (7, «) + 2 (a. y) («, /5) + 2 (a, 8) (/3. 7). 

which is constant by Poisson's theorem. If the constants are canonical this 
reduces to 2 or 0, according as there are or are not two pairs of conjugate elements. 
He also shows that 

(a, ft 7. «, 17, {) = 8(a, p)(yb'n |) + 8(a, yiiphH-n) 

+ 3(a, 8)(^7 i,|) + 3(a, -n)(p 7 f a) + 3(a, &{p y B ,7). 

Tortolini, Annali di Scieme iiiatenuUiche ejisiche. Vol. iv., 1853. 

498. Fropaitias of {u, v). As the symbol (u, v) has considerable importance 
in theoretical dynamics, it will be found useful to notice the following properties. 

(1) Ki;)=-(t;,u). 

(2) (tt,u)=0. 

(3) tPi,gO = land(ii<,g>)=0. 

(4) Let U=f{uit U2...UJ, V=F{ui, il,...(Im), where Uj, &o. are functions of the 
elements {p^, &o,), (gj, &o.). Then 



in i/x ^fdUdV dUdV\. . 



where 2 implies summation for all values of r and «. Bertrand, see notes to the 
Mecaniqite AneUytique of Lagrange, 1853. 

(5) The following is a more general theorem. 

Let U=f{pi...pn, qi...qn, Mi...M«), 

Then (U, V)={U; r) + 2Jg(«,. V) +^{U, u,)[ +H, 

where (^; K) is partial with regard to p and g, and 12 stands for the result given in 
Theorem 4. This theorem is given by Imschenetsky, see the translation from 
KuBsian into French in GrwierVa Archit\ 1869. 

(6) If u and v are functions of {pi &c.), {q^ <&c.) and any letter x, it follows by 
the rule for differentiating determinants that 

d / X fdu \ / dv\ 
Proceeding as in Leibnitz's theorem, we have 

Imschenetsky. 

(7) If tf, I', w are three functions of the variables, then 

(i«, (r, ir)) + (v, (U7, ii)) + (u7. (a, v))=0. 
Jacobi. CreUe'i Joxwnaly lx. p. 42. A proof is given in Forsyth's Differential 
EqvuLtioiut. 
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490. TransflBrmatioB of Oo-ordinatM. The Hamiltonisn equations of 
motion may be written in the typical fonn 

p'= -dHldq, q'=dllldp (1). 

If we now change the co-ordinates gi-.-g^ to others Qi...Qn counected ^^-ith the 
former by equations of the form q=f (Qi-.-QJ* ^^ know from dynamical considera- 
tions that the transformed equations take the typical form 

F=-dHldQ, Q'=dHldP (2), 

where P■^...PJ^ are the momenta corresponding to ^i...^n respectively and may be 
derived from the transformed value of the vis viva by the same rules as before. 

In order to generalize this, let us enquire whether we can find any more general 
transformation, such as 

(?l=/l(<?l...<3n.i'l..PJ.&0 (3), Pi^J'liQi-.Qn^Pv.Pnl&C (4), 

BO that the Hamiltonian equations (1) when transformed will take the form (2). We 
suppose that H is any given function of {pi, <&c.), (9,, etc.) and of f, but that the 
formulsB of transformation (3) and (4) do not contain t explicitly. 

Since the Hamiltonian equations (Art. 479) may be written in the form 

2 (Ag3p-A|>57) + A//5t-A/«f/ = constant (5), 

it is clear that the transformation can be effected if we take 

7i{Aq5p~Apdq) = Z{AQdP-APdQ) (6), 

where A and d have the meanings given to them in Art. 478. 
If we write the letters according to the scheme 

Pl"-Pn* ~^\"'~^n^ 

we can infer from Art. 487 the following rule, originally due to Jacobi, (see his 
Dynamik) : auume any arbitrary function^ ^ (^1 • • • (fn • Pi • • • Pn)» ^f *''* 0fven co-ordinate* 
and of the new get to be introduced^ tlien the required relations (3) and (4) are 
equivalent to the typical relation* p=dy^ldq and - P^dyf/jdQ, 

Other rules may be obtained by interchanging the conjugate elements with the 
necessary change of sign. Thus taking the order 

qi'.-q^i "i'«'"m 

we may obtain transformation formula; equivalent to (3) and (4) by putting 
q = d}ffldp and P^dif^ldQ wliere ^ w an arbitrary function of Pi...pn^ ^,...^^. 
This rule is also given by Jacobi, see the Comptes Rendutt 1837, Tome v. p. G6. 

500. Bxamplea. Ex. 1. Let us choose the arbitrary function ^ to be 

i^=pJi(Qi-Qfd+pJAQi-Qfd + (1). 

We then find by Jacobi's second rule that the re<iuired formul&> of transformation 

are 7i=/<(<?i -Qn) (2), Pi=PidfJdQt+p^fJdQt+ (3). 

These are the ordinary formula of transformation when we change from one set of 
co-ordinates gi...g„ to another Qi...Q^. 

By remembering the definition of />,, p^^ Ao. and noticing that Q,', Q^', (fee, do 
not enter into (2) we easily find that 

dTldQi'^p^dq.'IdQt' ■^p.^iq^'IdQ/ + &c 
This by difiFerentiating (2) is seen to lead to the right-hand side of (3). It therefore 
follows that in this case P< is the momentum corresponding to the co-ordinate Q, . 

Ex. 2. A system depends on two pairs of elements, viz. (pj, gj {p^, q,)\ taking 
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Jaoobrs arbitrary fanetion to be 2/3^=(4/j- Q^)3 + ((^2- g^)3 and the formulfe of 
transformation and examine what they become when /3=0. 

Ex. 8. Donkin^t rule. In Jacobi*B mle the arbitrary fanetion ^ is not to contain 
t explicitly. If we snppose ^ to be an arbitrary function of Pi, &o., Qj, fto. and 
t, prove that the transformation formolffi typically written q=d\lfldp, P=d}ffldQ 
will change the differential equations into others still of the Hamiltonian form but 
with H - d^lf/dt written for H, [Phil Tram, 1886. 

Let X be such a ftinction of the variables and t that the equation (6) Art. 499 is 
true after the addition of Z {AtSx - AxSt) to its right-hand side. The possibility of 
this assumption is proved by finding the proper form for x. The second scheme is 
then altered by the addition of another set of elements, viz. x to the upper and t to 
the lower line. It then follows by the same reasoning as before ihtiix=d\f/ldt and 
conversely. The equation (5) then shows that tf -x must be written for // in the 
Hamiltonian equations. 

Ex. 4. Mathieu't nUe, If the variables (pj, <&c.), (^i, (ftc.) are changed into 
(Pj , (fee), {Qi , &c.) by relations such that Xpdq = SPdQ, prove that the Hamiltonian 
equations when so transformed retain the Hamiltonian form. Thence deduce the 
following rule to obtain a set of transformation formulie. Assume any arbitrary 
function of the old and new co-ordinates say ^(9i, (fee, Q^, Ao.) and equate it 
to zero. The required relations may be typically written p^ttdyjfldq and 
-P=fid\l^ldQ. We thus have 2n -1-1 equations to find (P^, (fee), (Qj, <fec.) and /a. 
Lionville, xix., 1874. 

To prove the first part of this theorem Mathieu remarks that the Hamiltonian 
equations may be written in the form 

dH=:s:{d{pq')'dldt{pdq)}. 

Hence if we choose XpSq='SPdQ for all variations the Hamiltonian form is 
unchanged. 

To prove the second part, Mathieu notices that the equation l^pdq-=ZP9Q leads 
to 2h equations which may be typically written 

where i has any value from 1 to n. The set {II.) shows, by elimination, that the 
Jacobian ot qi...q^ with regard to Pi...Pf^i8 zero. Hence the n equations (8) of 
Art. 499 are such that, if we eliminate n - 1 of the P*8, the nth will also disappear, 
and leave an equation containing only qi...qn &nd Qi...Qn. This is the equation he 
calls ^=0. Differentiating ^=0 with regard to Pi-.-P^ in turn, the equations (U.) 
show that pi—iidyf/ldqi. Then, substituting in (I.) it follows that Pi= - fidx/fldQi, 
It may be noticed that the unknown quantity fi is not restricted to be a function of 

501. The use of changing the variables pi (fee, ^j (fee. into others P| <fec., Q^ ^. 
is that if the arbitrary function ^ is properly chosen the expression for H can be 
simplified, while the Hamiltonian form of the differential equations is still retained. 
The letters (P^, Q^, (P,, Q,) <fec. retain their dual character so far as the differential 
equations are concerned, but it does not follow that P represents the momentum 
corresponding to Q. Other conditions must be satisfied that this may be true. 

Ex. 1. Supposing H not to be an explicit function of t and the formulie of 
transformation to contain only the old and new variables without t, show that the 
semi vis viva T and the force function U may be expressed in terms of Q|, Q^ (fee. 
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ftnd Q/, Q^ &G. Show also that if eaoh P is to be the momentum corresponding to 
each Q, i.e. if P^dLjdQ' is to be true, it is necessary and sufficient that 

2pdg = SPdg. 

We notice that, if L and M are the reciprocal functions of if with regard to 
(j)j, <&c.) and (Pj, <&c.) respectively, the typical equations p=dLldq\ P=dM/dQ' 
follow. To prove the second part of the example it is sufficient to make M=L. 
By the definition of a reciprocal this requires ^pq' = ZPQ\ and, since t does not any- 
where enter explicitly, this leads to 'Lpdq=2P5Q, 

Ex. 2. Show that in Jaoobi*8 first rule, Art. 499, the P's do not in general 
represent the momenta corresponding to the Q*s. 

If they did there would be a relation between the g*s and Q*8 alone, Art. 500, 
Ex. 4. But Jacobi's formulfe do not admit of this. 

502. Bamilton'a •qnattons wUh Znd«t«nninate Blnltiplicn. Let qi-.q^t 
Pi"'Pn ^ ^® co-ordinates and momenta of the system, L the Lagrangian function 
and H its reciprocal. By the principle of virtual moments we have as in VoL i. 

^Urf^'-rf?h=^ <'>• 

for all variations consistent with the geometrical relations. Again by the definition 
of a reciprocal function 

H+L=Sp(7' (2). 

Taking the total variation of this as in Vol. l Art. 410 we have 

dH=-S^57 + S (-^+l>)83' + 2g'5i) (3). 

Bemembering that p=dLldq' by definition and eliminating Z{dLldq)dq by (1), we 
have «if= -S/>'8g + 2:^'5i> (4). 

If all the p*8 and q*s were independent^ we could deditce at once from this the 
HamiUonian equationt. If however there are equations of condition between the 
variables we may use the method of indeterminate multipliers. Let there be r 
equations of condition and let these be expressed by 

fi{Pl'"Pnf qi''9fd = (6), 

where t has any value from t = 1 to r. Differentiating these, and subtracting them 
from (4) after multiplication by X^, \t...\., we have 

5ff=2:|-i,'-X,^-.X,2^-&c.j5g + 2 jg'-X,J-&c.|5/. (6), 

where the 2 implies summation for all the co-ordinates. From this we deduce the 
following n equations: which are typically written 

, dH ^ df, ^ df^ ^ 
^ dq ^dq ^dq ^ (7). 

. dH , dfi ^ dL , 

If we put K=H + \fi + \f^ + &o (8), 

we see that the equations (7), by virtue of (5) take the form 

p'^-dKldq, q'^dKjdp ....(9). 

The r equations represented by (5) and the 2n equations represented by (7) or (9) are 
sufficient to determine the r multipliers and the 2/t co-ordinates and momenta. 
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503. The values of the r multipliers Xi...\. may be found as follows. Differen- 
tiating (5) we have ^^dfjdq + 'Lp'dfjdp = 0. 

Substituting from (7) the values of p' and q\ we find 

(H, /)+Xi(/„ /)+Xa(/9» /) + ...=0 (10), 

where the symbol (u, v) has the meaning given to it in Art. 490. Writing S\"-St 
suocessively for / in this typical equation, we have r linear equations to find the 
multipliers. Substituting their values in (7), we have 2n equations to find the 
co-ordinates. The equations (10) are given by Mathieu in LiauviUe^t Journal^ 
1874. 

504. The equations of condition (5) have been taken to contain the momenta 
as well as the co-ordinates, as this supposition made the investigation more 
symmetrical, but in most oases the momenta are absent and the results are 
accordingly simplified. 

505. Variation of the •Imtiatm, Let there be two dynamical problems in 
one of which the Hamiltonian function is H and in the other H+K. Their 
differential equations are therefore respectively 

, dH , dH ... , dH dK , dH^dK ,^, 

Let the integrals of the first problem be 

Ci=fi{Pii Ac., 9i, Ac., 0. C2=MPiy *o» 9i> *<5-» *)» *<5 P)- 

If we consider e^, c,, Ac, the constants of the solution of the first problem, 
to be functions of p^, <&c., ^j, &c. and t, we may suppose the solution of the 
second problem to be represented by integrals of the same form (3) as those of 
the first problem. It is our object to discover what functions Cj, c,, <fec. are of 
^,, Ac, 9], &Q, and t. The function K is called the disturbing function and is 
usually small compared with H, 

Since the equations (3) are the integrals of the differential equation (1) when 
c, , &c. are regarded as constants, we shall obtain identical equations by substituting 
from (3) in (I). Hence, differentiating (3) and substituting for p' and q' their values 
given by (1), we have the typical equation 

dc dH dc dH dc .. 

""" dpl^'^d^ dp'^-'^dt ^*'' 

where c stands for any one of the constants Cj, Cj, <Src. See Art. 494. 

But, when q, r^,... are considered as variables, the equations (3) are the integrals 
of the differential equations (2). Hence, repeating the same process, we have 

,__dcdH dc^dH ^ _^^ dcdK 

"" dp dq dq dp dt dp dq dq dq 

where the differential coefficients on the left-hand side are total, and those on the 
right-hand side partial. 

Hence, using the identities (4), we get 0/= " "j^ jT + j~ j (^)» 

with similar expressions for c./^ kc. 

If K he given as a function of p, q, die, and f, we have dc^di^ dsc. expressed as 
functions of p, q, &o. and L Joining these equations to those marked (3) we find 
Cj, Cj... as functions of t. 

If K he given at a function ofc^^c^^... and t we may continue thus, 

dK dKdc. dKdc^ dK dKdc. dK dc^ 

dp dcj dp dc^ dp "'* dq dci dq de^ dq 
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Subntituting in the expression for Ci\ we get 

^~ Ldq dp' dp dqjdc^ L<iq dp dp dqjdc., ^ '* 

where the 2^ means summation for all values of ^^ 9, viz. pj, q^ p^, q.2i &c. 

By using the abbreviated notation explained in Art. 490 this eijuatiou may 
be written in the compact form 

* M \ dK , . dK ,_v 

Ci' = (C„Ci)^+(C3, Ci)^+ (7). 

506. The formulas giving the variations of the constants aru greatly simplified 
when the elements chosen are canonical. When this is the case the constants 
run in pairs, let these pairs be c^, c^\ <?], c^\ Ac, then (c,, Ci) = l, (q, C3)=0 
and so on. The formula) then take the form 

c^^idKjde^ \ c^'=dKlilc^ 

c^=^-dKld4:^ 

507. Beturning to the general equation (7) where the constanU are unrestricted 
we notice that, when Cj, c^ fto. are expressed as functions of (pi, g^) &c, and ^ as in 
(B), the coefficients (c^, Cj) <&c. may be found by simple differentiation. It will 
usually be found more convenient to express them in terms of the constants 
Cj, Cq <&o. and t, by substituting for (pi, q^) (fee. their values given by the 
integrals (3). 

On effecting thit substitution it is found that t disappears from tJie expressions. 
This follows at once from Poisson's theorem given in Art. 404. Thus when the 
disturbing function is given in terms of the time and the constants of the undisturbed 
motion, the variations of those constants produced by the disturbing forces can be 
expressed in terms of tfie differential coefficients of the disturbing function without 
t appearing explicitly in any coefficient. 

508. As an example consider the case of a particle or planet describing an 
ellipse about a centre of force. The constants of the elliptic motion are usually 
taken to be the major axis 2a, the eccentricity e, the longitude of one apse w, <&c. 
Supposing the motion of the particle to be disturbed by the attraction of some 
other particle, the object of Lagrange's method of treating the planetary theory 
is to find how these constants are altered by the disturbing forces. To effect 
this, the disturbing function K is first expressed in terms of the time and the 
constants a, e, w &c., and secondly formulfe are found giving a', e\ ut' &c, in 
terms of dKjda, dKjde &q. These formulas do not contain t except implicitly 
through the disturbing function, and this remarkable characteristic is not restricted 
to these particular constants, but holds true whatever constants are chosen to fix 
the elliptic motion. We may also notice that this property holds when K is a 
function, not merely of the co-ordinates q^ , (/, &c. but of both the co-ordinates and 
their corresponding momenta. 

509. The equations (6) given above, expressing c/, c^ &o, in terms of the 
differential coefficients of K, are due to Poisson; the corresponding formula) of 
Lagrange are differently arranged. Begarding iC as a function of the co-ordinates 
and the momenta, we have 

dK^dKdq,^dK d,,^ ^ ^dX ^ ^^^ 

dci dqi dci dq^ dci dpi ocj 

Taking the differential equations of the undisturbed motion iu the Uamiltonian 
form (1), let their solutions be 

qi = l\{t, Ci, «-j Ac), q^^&c (10). 
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These if Bubstituted in (1), treating Cy, c, &e. as oonstants, satisfy (1) identically. 
Hence, when they are substituted in (2), treating c^ , c, &c. as functions of f , all 
terms will cancel each other identically except those which contain c/, c,' &c. 
and the terms dK/dq, dK/dp, The excepted terms which contain c^', c,' <fcc. 
can enter only through p' and q\ we therefore have 

dq-dc,""' +(fc/«+*^" dp-dc,""'^^ ^^^'• 

Substituting these in (9), we find that c/ disappears from the result, and that 

-^=[ci, cJcj' + Cci. c,]f,'+ (12), 

where [c^ , c^] has the meaning given to it in Art. 490. Similar relations hold for 
each of the differential coefficients dK/de^ <&c., so that we have as many equations 
as there are constants. 

Comparing the equations (7) and (12), we see that in both the disturbing 
function K is supposed to be known as a function of the constants of the 
undisturbed motion and t. To find the coefficients in (7), the integrals of the 
undisturbed motion must be expressed in the form (3), i.e. each constant must 
be given as a function of the variables and the time. To find the coefficients 
in (12), the integrals must be expressed in the form (10), ie. each variable must 
be given as a function of the time and the constants. Again in (7) e^', c,' Ac. 
are found directly in terms of dK/dCt ^., but in (12) a system of linear equations 
must be solved to find c/, c^' &c. In both (7) and (12) the coefficients (e^, c,), 
[cj , Cj] <feo. do not contain the time explicitly. 

510. Lagrange shows that, when the constants are the initial values of the 
variables {p^, qi) Ac, these equations reduce to simpler forms like those in (8). 
Regarding any constants which may be introduced in the integrations as functions 
of these, he proceeds in the Micanique Analytique to express their variations in 
terms of the differential coefficients of iC in a form resembling (7). 

511. One peculiarity of the method of the variation of constants is that the 
co-ordinates qi%...q^ and the momenta Pi^...Pn ^^^ expressed by the same functions 
of C] , r, &o, and f , whether the motion considered is the undisturbed or the varied 
motion. It immediately follows that the velocities qi\...qn cure also expressed by 
the same functions of c,, Cj <^- ^^^ ^ ^^ ^^^ motions. To prove this it is 
sufficient to notice that, since Pi=dTldq^\ P'i=dTldq^ <fcc., we can express g/, q^ (fee. 
in terms of p^ , p^ &c., q^ , q^ drc. 

512. The subject of Theoretical dynamics is so large that it is impossible to 
discuss it fully in a treatise which contains so many applications of dynamics. We 
can therefore only allude to Donkin's theorem that a knowledge of half the integrals 
of the Hamiltonian system will in certain cases lead to a determination of the rest, 
{Phil. Tram, 1854, 1855), or to Bour*s method of reducing the number of variables 
wheu some of the integrals are known {LioaviUe's Journal^ Vol. xx., 1855). 
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PRECESSION AND NUTATION. 

On the Potential. 

613. To find the potetitial of a body of any form at any 
external distant point 

Let the centre of gravity G of the body be taken as the origin 
of co-ordinates, and let the axis of x pass through 8 the external 
point. Let the distance G8 = p, Let {x, y, z) be the co-ordinates 
of any element dm of the body situated at any point P and let 
GP=r, then P/Sf» = p» + r= - 2/xr. The potential of the body is 



IT— V ^^ 



..y^^dmL_2px-r'Y 



^dvii 1 2/M;-r' 3 ( Ipx-ry 5 (Ipx-r^ 35 /2pa^-r^y I 
an-anging these terms in descending powers of p, we get 

^=^>hp+-v-+— 2p— + — V — ""•••■!• 

Let M be the mass of the body, then 2dm = M, Also since the 
origin is at the centre of gravity, we have ^^ocdni = 0. 

Let il, 5, (7 be the principal moments of inertia at the centre 
of gnivity, / the moment of inertia about the axis of a;, which in 
our case is the line joining the centre of gravity of the body to 
the attracted point. Then 

2dm7-' = i(il-l-£ + C), 

Let I be any linear dimension of the body, then, if p be «o 
great compared with I that we may neglect the fi*action (J^lpf of 
the potential, we have 

Jlf il-h5-h(7-3/ 

9^ 2p3 • 
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If we wish to make a nearer approximation to the value of V, 
we must take account of the next terms, viz. — 04*" 

I^^ (f> V> ?) 1^6 *^he co-ordinates of m referred to any fixed 
rectangular axes having the origin at G, and let (a, )8, 7) be the 
angles GS makes with these axes. Then 

0?= f cos a + 17 cos)8 + (rco87; 

/. 'Ima^ = cos'aSmf ^ + 3 cos'a cos /3^m^^ + 

If the body is symmetrical about any set of rectangular axes 
meeting at G, we have Smf ' = 0, 2mf ^ = 0, &c. = 0, so that the 
next term in the expression for the potential vanishes altogether. 
Thus the eiror of the preceding expression for V is comparable 
to only the fraction {l/pY of the potential. This is the case with 
the earth, the form and structure of which are very nearly sym- 
metrical about the principal axes at its centre of gravity. 

514. In this investigation S has been supposed to be at a very 
great distance. But the expression for the potential is also vei*y 
nearly correct wherever the point S is situated, provided the body is 
an ellipsoid whose strata of equal density are concentric ellipsoids 
of small ellipticity. 

To prove this, we may use a theorem in attractions due to 
Maclaurin, viz., the potentials of confocal ellipsoids at any ex- 
ternal point are proportional to their masses. Let us first con- 
sider the Ciise of a solid homogeneous ellipsoid. Describe an 
internal confocal ellipsoid of very small dimensions and let a\ b\ c' 
be its semi-axes. Then, because the ellipticity is very small, we 
can take a\ b\ c so small that S may be regarded as a distant 
point with regard to the internal ellipsoid Hence the potential 
due to the internal ellipsoid is 

where accented letters have the same meaning relatively to the 
internal ellipsoid that unaccented letters have with regard to the 
given ellipsoid. The en-or made in this expression is of the 
order (a/pyV\ Hence, by Maclaurin's theorem, the potential V 
of the given ellipsoid is 

p^M' 2p» 

and the error is of the order (a'/pYV. 

If rt, b, c be the semi-axes of the given ellipsoid, we have 
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Similarly, B=^Ir + Im\\ C=%C'-\-Im\\ 

Mi) Mo 

Also if (a. 13, 7) be the direction-angles of the line GS with 
reference to the principal axes at (?, we have 

M 2 

I=A cos'a + 5008^/8 + 0008^7= :^/' + f M\\ 

'Mb 

Hence, substituting, we have V= — I ^ . 

If «, 6, c are arranged in descending order of magnitude, we 
can by diminishing the size of the internal ellipsoid make c' as 
small as we please, though in the limit the ellipticities of both the 
sections containing cV and t/b' become equal to unity. In this 

case we have ultimately a' = Va*-* — c*. Let e be the ellipticity of 
the section containing a and c the greatest and least semi-axes. 

Then a' = a\/26, and the eiTor of the above expression for V is of the 
order ^a/pY^V. 

The theorem being true for any solid homogeneous ellipsoid 
is also true for any nomogeneous shell bounded by concentric 
ellipsoids of small ellipticity. For the potential of such a shell 
may be found by subtracting the potentials of the bounding 
ellipsoids, A+B+C (see Vol. i.) being independent of the direc- 
tions of the axes. 

Lastly, suppose the body to be an ellipsoid whose strata of 
equal density are concentric ellipsoids of small ellipticity, the 
external boundary being homogeneous. Then the proposition, 
being true for each stratum, is also true for the whole body. 

Ex. Verify this theorem by showing that when the attracting body is a homo- 
geneooB ellipsoid the terms of the fourth order gi^en in Art. 513 are of the order 

(alp)*^V. 
We first show by integration that the terms of the foarth order are 

o V- ^ [36 (X'a^ + fjL^l/' + 1. V)« - 20 (X^a* + fi%* + 1- V) 

-10(XV + M*62 + i^)(aa + l»» + c«) + (a»+62+c»)« + 2(a* + M+c*)], 

where (X, ft, y) are the direction-cosines of OS. If the ellipsoid is nearly spherical 
we put &/a = l -6 and cja—l- e'. It is easily seen on substitution that not only 
are all the terms independent of e, e' zero but that the terms containing the first 
powers of e and e' disappear. 

The theorem of Art. 513 is due to Poisson, but it was put into the convenient 
form given in that article by MaoCullagh. The fact that this theorem is very nearly 
true even when the attracting body is close to the earth provided that the earth 
is ellipsoidal is given by Laplace, MScanique Cilette, Book v. The proof in Art. 515 
is nearly the same as that of MacCullagh. Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy ^ 
Vol. xzii. Parts i. and 11. Science. 

515. The following geometrical interpretation of the formula of Art. 513 is 
also due to Prof. MacCullagh. His demonstration and another by the Bev. R. 
Townsend may be found in the Irish Transactions for 1855. 
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A gyttem of material points attraeUt a point S whose distance from the centre 
of gravity Q of the attracting mass is very great compared with the mutual 
distances of the particles. If a tangent plane be drawn to the ellipsoid of gyration 
perpendicular to OS, touching the ellipsoid in T and cutting GS in U, then the 
resultant attraction on S lies in the plane SOT, The component P of the attraction 

on S in the direction TU= -'^ GU , UT. The component of the attraction on 

r 

S in the directum U0=-^ + - . . 

These theorems are also troe if we rephioe the ellipsoid of gyration by any 
confocal ellipsoid. Let a, by c he the semi-axes of this oonfocal, and let p be the 
perpendicular G U on the tangent plane. Since (see Vol. i. ) ^ = J^fa^ i-X, B= Mb^ + X, 

Ac. where X is some constant, we have r=— + — - — "^ , — . 

P ^r 

To prove that the resultant force on 8 lies in the plane SOT, let us displace 
S to S* where SS' is perpendicular to this plane and is equal to pd^ff. Because V is 
a potential, the force on S in the direction SS' is dVjpd^, But after this displace- 
ment the tangent plane perpendicular to GS' intersects along TU the former tangent 
plane, hence dpIdyjf^O, and .*. dVld}ff=0, 

To find the force P acting at S in the direction 7' (7, let us displace 5? to S", where 




SS" is parallel to TU and is equal to pd^. Since OU in perpendicular to UT we 

have TUrrrdpM. Hence P=^ T7= - ^^I P • ^^• 
' '^ p ay/ p* 

Lastly, J2= __=_ + _ ^^ _ . 

Ex. Show that the product U . TU is the same for all confocals. 

516. flTampltia on attraetlona. Ex. 1. Let GP be a straight line through the 
centre of gravity such that the moment of inertia about it is equal to the mean of 
the three principal moments of inertia at G, then the resolved attraction of the 
body on any point S in the direction SG is, when S lies in GP, more nearly the 
flame as if the body were collected into its centre of gravity than when S lies in 
any other straight line through G. 

Show also that the moment of inertia about OP is equal to the mean of the 
moments of inertia about all straight lines passing through G. 

If two of the principal moments of inertia are equal, prove that OP makes with 
the axis of unequal moment an angle equal to co8~* (l/>/3). In the case of the 
earth this line is in latitude 54® . 45'. 

517. Other laws of attraction. Ex. 2. If the law of attraction had been 
- (dist.) instead of the inverse square, the potential of a body on any external 

point S would have been represented by Sin^j (PS), where ^ (p) is the differential 
cocflicient of 0] (p). In this case, by reasoning in the same way as in Art. 513, we get 

where A, B^ C and I have the same meanings as before. 
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If (a/, y\ z') be the co-ordinates of S referred to the principal axes at G, the 

moment of the attraction of S about the axis of 1/ is = - -- ^-^- . (C-A) x'z\ 

pdp p ^ 

518. To find the Force-function due to the attraction of any 
body on any other distant body. 

Let (?, G^ be the centres of gravity of the two bodies, and let 
GO' = R, Let A, By C\ A\ By C he the principal moments of 
inertia of the two bodies at G and G' respectively; /, /' the 
moments of inertia about GG\ and let M, M' be the masses of 
the two bodies. 

Let m' be any element of the body M' situated at a point fif, 
and let GS = p. Then the potential of the body M at m is 

,(Jf . ^4-5+0-3/,] , r . .u . r • ^. ^ 

m < — I -^- — y , where /, is the moment of mertia of 

the body M about G8, We have now to sum this expression for 

all values of m\ This rives Ml, 1- 'S.vi ^r— '—^ . 

The first term by the same reasoning as before gives 

MM' ^A'-{-R + Cr^3r 
._+3f 2^, . 

In the second term, let ^', y', z' be the co-ordinates of ni' 
referred to G' as origin. Then 

P = R(1 4--^ + squares of x\ y\ z'\ , 

/i = 7(1 4- our' + Pyf + 7/ + squares), 

where a, /8, 7 are some constants. Substituting these, and remem- 
bering that 2mV = 0, 'Zniy' = 0, ^m'z = 0, we get 

^-|-j8 + (?--3/j- /terms depending on the\) 

( \ squares of x\ y\ z )] ' 



M\ 



2i? 

Hence the required force-function is 

,^ MM' ^^A' + R-{-C'^sr ,«iH-£4-C-3/ 

^=^^^^- -2*- - ^^ 2R^ • 

The error of this expression is of the order (ir/B^yV, where 
ly I' are any linear dimensions of the two bodies respectively. 

519. Moment of the Sun's force. To find the moment of 
the attraction of the sun or moon abovt one of the principal axes of 
the earth at its centre of gravity. 

Let the principal axes of the earth at its centre of gravity be 
taken as the axes of reference, and let a, /8, 7 be the direction- 
angles of the centre of gravity G' of the sun. Then, if F be the 
potential of the sun or moon on the earth, we have 

^ MM\ ..A'-^R + C'^SI' ,,,il4-5+0-3^/^ 
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where unaccented letters refer to the earth, and accented letters to 
the sun or moon. Let be the angle which the plane through the 
sun and the axis of y makes with the plane of xy, then dVjdO is 
the required moment in the direction in which we must turn the 
body to increase 0. From the above expression, since enters 

only through /, we have _=---^ -^. 

Now 7=^ cos*a-f j8cos'/8 + Ocos*7, and by Spherical Trigo- 
nometry, we have cos 7 = sin /8 sin d, cos a = sin /8 cos ; 

.-. Tg = - 2 (^ - C)sin«i8sin dcos d; 

. '. the moment required) __ M'^ .. 
about the axis of y j "" B^^ ^ 

In this expression the mass of the attracting body is measured 
in astronomical units. We may eliminate this unit in the follow- 
ing manner. Let 11 be the mean angular velocity of the sun 
about the earth, Rq its mean distance, so that if M be the mass 
of the earth, we have (M^ 4- M)lR^ = n\ Now M is very small 
compared with M\ so small that MJM' is of the order of terms 
already neglected. Hence we may in the same terms put 
M'IR^=in'\ and therefore 

the moment of the sun's at-) o /• />-# a\ f^V 

... V X i.u • r x = - 3n'M(;-^)cosacos7(^ . 
traction about the axis of yj ^ ^ V-K/ 

Let n'' be the mean angular velocity of the moon about the 
earth, so that, if M^' be the mass of the moon, if© the mean 
distance, we have (M^^ + itf )/iJV = ^''*. Let v be the ratio of the 
mass of the earth to that of the moon, then M'' (1 4- v)IR\* = n'% 
and therefore, if B' be the distance of the moon, 

the moment of the moon's at-] _ 2n!'^ .^ .. f^'^Y 

traction about the axis oty ) 1 + v \R/ 

In the same way the moments about the other axes may be 
found. Putting k for the coefficient, we have 

moment about axis of a; = — 3/e (5 — C) cos /8 cos 7, 
moment about axis of -2: = — 3/e (A — B) cos a cos 13, 

520. llTainpl— ■ Ex. 1. The foroe-fanotion between a body of any form and 
a uniform oircalar ring whose centre is at the centre of gravity of the body and 

whose mass is M' is V= M' r-s , 

P V 

where J is the moment of inertia of the body about an axis through its centre of 
gravity perpendicular to the plane of the ring, and A^ B^ C are the principal 
moments of inertia at the centre of gravity. 

Thence show that Saturn's ring supposed uniform wiU have the same moments 
to turn Saturn about its centre of gravity as if half the whole mass were collected 

R. D. II. 21 
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into a partiole and placed in the axis of the ring at the same distance from Satom, 
provided that the partiole repelled instead of attracted Satom. 

Ex. 2. If the earth be formed of concentric spheroidal strata of small but 
different ellipticities and of different densities, show that the ratio of C to il may be 
foond from the equation Cjpd {a'^€) = (C-A)jpd (a^, where « is the elliptioity and p 
the density of a stratum, the major-axis of which is a ; the square of e being neg- 
lected. It follows that if e be constant, the ratio of C to il is independent of the 
law of density. 

If we assume the law of density and the law of ellipticity usually taken for the 
Figure of the Earth, this formula gives (C-il)/C= '00313593. See Pratt's Figure 
of the Earth, 

Ex. 3. A body free to turn about a fixed straight line passing through the 
centre of gravity is in equilibrium under the attraction of a distant fixed particle. 

Show that the time of a small oscillation is 2ir \^^Lft7J(?TZT\l — W~\ \ * ^^^^ *^® 

fixed straight line is the axis of y, the plane of a:y in equilibrium passes through the 
attracting particle, and {, i; are the co-ordinates of the particla Also il, £, C, D, E, F 
are the moments and products of inertia of the body about the axes. If the straight 
line did not pass through the centre of gravity show that the time would be propor- 
tional to p. 

Motion of ike Earth about its Centre of Gravity . 

521. To find the motion of tJie pole of the earth about its 
centre of gravity when disturbed by the attraction of the sun and 
moony the figure of the earth being taken to be one of revolution. 

Let UB consider the effect of these two bodies separately. 
Then, provided we neglect terms depending on the square of 
the disturbing force, we can by addition determine their joint 
effect. 

The sun attracts the parts of the earth nearer to it with a 
force slightly greater than that with which it attracts the parts 
more remote, and thus produces a small couple, which tends 
to turn the earth about an axis lying in the plane of the equator 
and perpendicular to the line joinmg the centre of the earth 
to the centre of the sun. It is the effect of this couple which 
we have now to determine. It clearly produces small angular 
velocities about axes perpendicular to the axis of figure. We 
shall suppose that the initial axis of rotation so nearly coin- 
cides with the axis of figure, that we may regard the angular 
velocities about axes lying in the plane of the equator to be small 
compared with the angular velocity about the axis of figure. 

Let us take as axes of reference in the earth, GG the axis 
of fi^re, GA and GB moving in the earth with an angular 
velocity 0^ round GC. Then, following the notation of Art. 10, 

we have h^ = ^©i, Aj = -4o)2, ^s = Gon^^, 
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The equations of motion are therefore 

d(02 



A -5-^ — A(oj9^ + OcDjO)] = L 



dtt>8 







= 



(1). 



The last of these equations shows that a>, is constant. Let 
this constant be denoted by rk 

The angular velocities o^ and a^ <^i^ to be found by solving the 
other two equations. The solution must be conducted by the 
method of continued approximation, cdi and w^ being regarded as 
small compared with n. 

In the first instance let us suppose the orbit of the dis- 
turbing body to be fixed in space. This is very nearly true 
in the case of the sun, less nearly so for the moon. This limi- 
tation of the problem proposed will be found greatly to simplify 
the solution. We can now choose as our axes of reference in 
space two straight lines OX, (?F at right angles to each other 
in the plane of the orbit and a third axis SZ normal to the 
plane. 




522. In these equations of motion the quantity d, is at 
our choice, let it be so chosen* that the plane containing the 

* We might also very oonveniently have chosen as axes of reference, QC the 
axis of figure and axes 0A\ OB' moving on the earth so that OB' is the axis of 
the resultant couple produced by the action of the disturbing body on the earth. 
In this case the plane OA' moves so as always to contain the disturbing body 5, 

21—2 
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axes OC, GA also contains GZ, Then 0^ is the angular velocity of 
the plane ZOC round GC. The velocity of A in the direction AB 
is therefore represented both by 6^ and by sin ZA . d^jdby where ^ 
is the angle the plane ZGG makes with some fixed plane ZGX. 
Equating these, as we do in forming the third Eulerian geometrical 

equation, we have 6^=iCO&6 -^ (2). 

If, as usual, represent the angle ZGy we have also the two 
geometrical equations 

a>,--smd^ 0,,= ^ (3). 

These follow at once bom a mere inspection of the figure, or we 
may deduce them from Euler's geometrical equations (see Vol. I.) 
by putting ^ = 0. 

The terms ^sOh and 0^^ in the differential equations (1) contain 
the squares of the small quantities to be found. As it will appear 
that both d0ldt and dyjt/dt are of the same order as the disturbing 
moments L and M, we shall presently neglect these tvx> terms. Re- 

thnB ^3 is the angular velooity of C8 round C and is therefore a small quantity of 
the order n'. We shall therefore reject the small terms ta^B^ and (i^^, in equations 
(1). The equations now beoome 

^^ + Cn«^=0, il ^ - Cnoij = AfE= - 8i((C-il) cos a oos 7, 

where the value of If is at once obtained from Art. 619, and in our case 0=^-7. 

Eliminating w^ we have -^ + ( -j) «i= -'^^' 

Since the angular distance 7 of the disturbing body from the pole of the earth 
varies very slowly, the term on the right-hand side is veiy nearly constant. If 
this be regarded as a sufficient approximation we have 

But in fact these are nearly true when we take account of the periodical term 
provided that S moves slowly. For suppose M= Jfo + 2P sin {pt + Q), 

where is small ; we have in that case w,= - — " - 2 =-^ — r^-i sin (pt+ Q), 

^ Cn C*n^-Ay* "^ ' 

neglecting the small term p* in the denominator we have as before (tf, = - ^^7- . 

* Cn 

The motion of the axis C in space is therefore simply that due to an an gnl^ r 

velocity wi about the axis A\ Since the plane A'C moves so as always to contain 

the disturbing body S, the axis of figure OC is at any instant moving perpendicular 

to the plane containing it and the disturbing body {i,e, in the figure C is always 

Sk C — A 
moving perpendicular to SC) with an angular velocity equal to ^ - -^— sin 27. If 

we resolve this in the directions along and perpendicular to ZC, we easily deduce the 
equations (7) in the text, and the solution may be continued as above. 
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taining them for the present, to show how they afifect the steady 
motion, the equations of motion take the form 

-smd^-2cosd^ T4.__=._ 

^,-smdcosd(^j+-^-smd^ = 

523. We have now to find the magnitudes of L and M. Let 
S be the disturbing body and let it move in the direction X to F. 
Aocording to the usual rule in Astronomy, we shall suppose the 
longitude Z of £f to be measured in the direction of motion from 
some fixed line in the plane of XY, say the axis of X, Then 
SN^ l — y^ and BS = Jtt — (Z — y^). Also -^ — ^tt is the longitude 
of the ascending node in which the plane of the orbit of S cuts the 
equator. When S represents the sun, this node is called the first 
point of Aries. By Art. 519 we have 

Z = - 3/« (B - (7) cos /8 cos 7 = - 3/« (il - (7) sin flfiVcos /SfiV'sin ^ 

= ^K{C-A)am08m2{l-ylr) (5). 

Jlf = - 3/« ( (7 - -4 ) cos a cos 7 = - 3/c ( (7 - -4 ) cos» flfi\r gin ^ cos ^ 

= -f/«((7-il)8in5cosd{l + cos2(Z-i^)} (6). 

These values of L and M contain the two small multipliers k 
and (C — A). They are not the complete values of L and M, but 
only the principal terms (Art. 514). We shall therefore suppose 
that the square of /c((7 — -4) is to be neglected. The mean value 
of /c is w'* where n' is the angular velocity of the disturbing body. 
The ratio n'/n is very small, oeing about ^ for the moon and ^ 
for the sun. 

By referring to Art. 519 we notice that k contains the factor 
(Ro/Ry. If the eccentricity e' of the orbit of the disturbing body 
is not rejected, even when multiplied by n^{C — A), we must 
substitute in (5) and (6) for R and also for I their values given by 
the theory of elliptic motion. The value of Z is known to oe of the 

form l = n't + €' + 2e' Biu{n't + € -to') + &c (7), 

and there is a similar expression for the reciprocal of R. In these 
series the coefficients of the trigonometrical terms and the co- 
efficients of ^ in the arguments are all small compared with n, 

524. To find the steady motion or preceMion. We 

notice that the quantities L and M contain only one term which 
is not an explicit function of the longitude of the disturbing body. 
We find the steady motion by taking this one term alone. We 
have therefore X = 0, M= — ^/c(C ^ A)sm0co80, The differential 
equations are satisfied if we put 

= a, di^/dt = fjL 
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where a and fi are two constants which satisfy 

sin a {il cos afi^ - Cnfi — f /« (0 — il) cos a} = 0. 

Since a in the case of the earth is about 23^°, we must have the 
quadratic factor equal to zero. Since n is not small, this gives two 

values of /*, one nearly equal to — ^ j^ — cos a, and the other 

nearly equal to -jn sec a. 

As in the analogous case of the top, considered in Art. 207, either 
of these values of fi might be the true one if the proper initial 
conditions were given to the earth. 

The latter value of fi gives, by (3), ©i = — {C/A) n tan a, and in 
this case the axis of rotation can not closely coincide with the 
axis of figure. The initial conditions must therefore have been 
such as to give /i the smaller value. 

The actual steady motion is therefore such that the pole G of 

the earth describes a small circle of radius a about the pole Z of 

the orbit of the disturbing body with a retrograde angular velocity 

,^ 3/eO-il 
equal to ^ j^ — cos a. 

We notice that, if the angular velocity n of the earth about its axis were very 
smaU or zero, the roots of the quadratic to find fi would take a different form, so 
that the expression just found for the retrograde motion of the pole of the earth 
would cease to be even approximately true. 

We may also notice that, if the pole of the equator were veiy close to the pole of 
the ecliptic or veiy nearly 90^ from it, we should have a different state of steady 
motion. As in the case of the top already referred to, the oscillations or nutations 
about this state of motion would have to be treated by a different analysis. 

525. .To find the Nutation. We must next consider the 
terms in L and M which contain the longitude I of the dis- 
turbing body explicitly. At the same time to make the differential 
equations Imear we might write d = a4-^i, dyjt/dt = fi-\'dyjtilcU, 
where the additional terms O^ and dyjrjdt are so small that their 
squares can be neglected. This substitution is however un- 
necessary, for having now ascertained that the constant part /x 
of dyfr/dt is of the order ^{C — A) we may at once neglect the 
terms 0^u>i and djcos in the differential equations (1). They now 
take the linear form 

A j~^ 4- Cn(Oi = L 

«^ I (g) 

A -TT— Cruoi = M 

Since the motion of the disturbing body is very slow compared 
with the angular velocity of the earth about its axis, I is, and 
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therefore L and M are, very nearly constant. If this bo regarded 
as a sufficiently near approximation we have at once 

_ M _L 

These give by (3), (5) and (6) 

(W o/c G — ii . • A /I .x 

526. To find the motion of the pole of the earth in space 
referred to the pole of the orbit of the disturbing body as origin, 
we integrate the equations (9). If we write for I its approximate 
value l = n't + e^ we find 



5 = a — 1 — } — 7^— sin a cos 2(1 — y^) 
4snn C \ r/ 

ir = const. - 2^, — ^ cos a {i + J sin 2(Z - ^r)] 



...(12). 



In these equations Z — -^ 4- ^tt is the longitude of the disturbing 
body measured from the ascending node of the orbit. This, as 
before mentioned, is the first point of Aries when the body is 
the sun. 

If the origin of measurement of I and y^ is such that they 
vanish together, the constant of integration in the second equation 
is zero. 

527. We may measure the degree of approximation of equations (9) in the 
following manner. If we eliminate w, between the equations (S) we have 

Since we reject the squares of k{C- A) we may, in calculating the value of the 
right-hand side from the expressions (5) and (6), put 0=a and ^sa^^ + i^. Substi- 
tuting the values of I and R given in (7), suppose we find 

where the constant part of il/ is given by X=0 and all the other values of X are small. 

Then solving, we find Wj = - 2 c^n^-A^i ^^ ^* '*'-^)' 

Since F and X^ are both smaU we may reject the small term X^ in the denominator, 

we then have «i= -^2;2?cos(Xt.»-/)= -^+ ^^^ (10). 

In the same way we find <««a=7^ +755-0-^- (ll)* 

•^ ^ Cn C*n2 dt ^ ' 

In this approximation we have rejected terms of the order >?M or >?L. We see by 

(7) that this is equivalent to rejecting terms of the order (n'/'i)' M or (n'Inf L. 

By referring to (5) and (6), we see that the terms dLjdt and dMjdt contain, 

besides the smaU factor k (C - A), another small factor n' which arises from the 
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differentiation of I, These terms are therefore of the order (n^ln) L or {n'ln) M, 
As the first terms on the right-hand side of (10) and (11) give rise to natations 
which are very small, or only just perceptible, it is unnecessary to take aoooont 
of the second terms. As these are of the same general forms, tIz. P cos 2Z and 
Q sin 2Z, as the first terms we notice that they will not be divided on integration by 
any small factors which do not also divide the first term (see Art. 887). Rejecting 
then these terms we have the same result as (9). 

628. The integration in Art. 526 by itself is not altogether satisfactory. For, 
when we snbetitnte for I its full elliptic value given in (7), each of the moments L 
and M assumes the form of a series of terms such as Fcos(Xt+/), where the 
values of X are small. After integration these terms get magnified by the divisor 
X and if any constant term should occur it would get multiplied by t after inte- 
gration. 

By a slight modification of these equations (suggested by Laplace) we may evade 
this difficulty. Taking for I its value given by the theoiy of elliptic motion we 

have 12^^= constant. This constant is evidently JRqV (1 -e'^)^. Substituting for 

K its value given in Art. 519 and taking I as the independent variable, the 
equations (9) assume the form 

de_PR^ Bm2{l-}p) ^^Q P^co82(Z-^) 

where P, P* and Q are small constant terms. 

R (1 — e^) 
From the equation to the ellipse, we have ^^ — =l + e'Q06{l-L), 

XV 

If this value of JR be substituted, the integrations can be effected without difficulty. 
It is clear however that the combinations of the one term cos {I - L) with sin 2 (Z - ip) 
and cos 2 (2 - ^) can produce only periodic terms. These are of the form 

^|2(l-*)±(I-i)} 

and after integration are divided only by the same small factor n' that divides the 
terms independent of e*. 

Since e' is small, we see that the terms which depend on the eccentricity of the 
orbit of the disturbing body retain always their relative insignificance compared 
with the principal terms calculated in equations (12). 

529. Let us now examine the geometrical meaning of the 

S/c C-- A 
equations (12). For the sake of brevity, let us put S= ^ — -, —^ — , 

so that, by Art. ol9,S = ^ — jy or S = -x—^ — ^ . accord- 

2 On 2Gnl+i/ 

ing as the sun or moon is the disturbing body, the orbit of the 

disturbing body being in both cases regarded as circular. 

Let us consider first the term —S cos 01 in the value of 
'^, Let a point Co describe a small circle round Z the pole of 
the orbit of the disturbing planet, the distance CZ being constant 
and equal to the mean value of 0, Let the velocity be uniform 
and equal to Sn' cos sin 0, and let the direction of motion be 
opposite to that of the disturbing body. Then Co represents 
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the motion of the pole of the earth so far as this term is con- 
cerned. This uniform motion is called Precession. 

Next let us consider the two terms 

B0 = iSmn 0coa2l, S^ = ^i8fco8dsin22. 

If we put a? = sin 0Sy^, y = h0, we have 

(ifif cos ^ sin d)» ^ (iS sin d)> ' 

which is the equation to an ellipse. 

Let us then describe round G^ as centre an ellipse whose 
semi-axes are ^£f cos d sin d and ^S sin respectively perpen- 
dicular to and ^ong ZG\ and let a point Ci describe this ellipse 
in a period equal to half the periodic time of the disturbmg 
body. Also let the velocity of G^ be the same as if it were 
a material point attracted by a centre of force in the centre 
varying as the distance. Then Gi represents the motion of the 
pole of the earth as affected both by Precession and the principal 
parts of Nutation. 

If we had chosen to include in our approximate values of 
and '^ any small term of a higher order, we might have repre- 
sented its effect by the motion of a point (7, describing another 
small ellipse having Gi for centre. And in a similar manner by 
drawing successive ellipses we can represent geometrically all the 
terms of and ^. 

530. Numerical results. The preceding investigations are 
of course approximations. In the first instance we neglected in 
the differential equations the sq^uares of the ratios of a>i and a>s 
to riy and afterwards some periodical terms which are an (n7^)th 
of those retained. We see by equations (3) and (12) that the 
second set of terms rejected is much greater than the first, and 
yet when the sun is the disturbing body these terms are only 
about T^th part of those retained, and when the moon is the 
disturbing body they are only ^th part of terms which them- 
selves are imperceptible. 

We have also regarded the earth as a sqlid of revolution so 
that A ^ B may be taken zero, a supposition which cannot be 
strictly correct. 

531. In the case of the sun we have fi> = « — 7i > 8o that 

the precession in one year is ^ -^ ^^^ ^^tt. It is shown in 

treatises on the Figure of the Earth that there is reason to sup- 
pose that ((7— A)IG lies between '0031 and -0033. Also we have 
njn = ^, and = 23° . 8'. This pves a precession of about 15"'42 
per annum. Similarly the coefficients of Solar Nutation in '^ 
and are respectively found to be 1^'*23 and (y'*53. If we sup- 
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posed the moon's orbit to be fixed, we could find in a similar 
manner the motion produced by the moon referred to the pole 

of the moon 8 orbit. In this case S = - — ^ ^p- — . The 

value of varies between the limits 23" ± 5°. Putting n'/n = ^, 
1/ = 80, ^ = 23**, we find a precession in one year a little more than 
double that produced by the sun. But the coefficients of what 
would be the nutations are about one-sixth of those produced by 
the sun. 

532. The complementary Itmctions. In this solution we 
have not yet considered the complementary functions. If we 
abstract all the disturbing forces and regard the earth as simply 
set in rotation and left to itself, the equations of Art. 525 take the 
form A(Oi 4- Cnw^ = 0, Aa>^* — CntOi = 0. 

We easily find 

(Oi = H sin (qt 4- K), Wi^ — H cos (qt 4- K), 

where q = Cn/A, and H, K are two arbitrary constanta The 
eflTect of these terms, if of sensible magnitude, would bo to produce 
a small oscillation in the earth's axis. This is sometimes called the 
Evlerian nutation. 

As the initial values of a>i and o), are unknown, the magnitude 
of H must be determined by observing the changes produced in 
the position of the pole of the earth. Since the latitudes of places 
on the earth are very nearly constant we conclude that the magni- 
tude of H is nearly insensible. 

533. The effect of these complementary fonotions on the motion of the pole of 
the earth has been already considered in Arts. 180 — 182. Let i and y be the 
inclinations of the instantaneous axis 01 and the invariable line GL to the axis of 
figure QC. Then iaai%z=Hln and tan 7 = tan i.wl/C. In the case of the earth A 
and C are very nearly equal and 1 - AjC has been variously estimated to lie between 
'0081 and *0033. Thus y and i differ at most by ^^th part of either and must 
therefore be regarded as very nearly equal. 

As explained in the articles just referred to, the instantaneous axis 01 describes 
a right cone in space whose axis is OL and whose angular radius is equal to i - 7, 
the time of a complete revolution being nearly equal to a sidereal day. The 
instantaneous axis is thefefore nearly fixed in space and coincident with OL. 

The instantaneous axis and the invariable line describe right cones in the body 
whose common axis is the axis of figure, the time of a revolution being 
sin 7/sin (i - 7)th part of a day. The period is therefore 306 to 325 days according 
to the value taken for AJC. This is often called EuUr*8 ten monthly period. 

534. The common method of finding the latitude of a place P depends on 
observations made on a star at an interval of half a day. The latitude found is 
therefore the angle between OP and the invariable line. As the invariable line 
travels in the body round the axis of figure, the latitude should have a ten-monthly 
period whose magnitude is //. For the purpose of detecting the possible changes of 
latitude special methods have been used, but they cannot be described here. 

A series of observations made at Berlin in 1884 — 86, to determine the ooeffioient 
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of aberration, led to the result that the latitude had decreased 0"*2 in one year. 
Afterwards, at Berlin, Potsdam and Prague, observations made in 1889 — 90 showed 
that small periodic changes of latitude do occur amounting to half a second. As 
the changes at these three places have all the same sign and follow very nearly the 
same law it is impossible that they could be due to purely local causes. Th^ 
appear to indicate a yearly inequality. We learn from No. 3055 of Ast, Nach, that 
the observations have been continued in 1891 and that these confirm the previous 
results. The latitude of a place can be observed, by using the best instruments and 
taking the utmost care, to within a tenth of a second. This corresponds roughly 
to three yards on the surface of the earth, so that a change of place of the 
instrument in the same room can be detected (Flammarion, AstronomU, April 1891). 
When so much can be done we may expect that before long the uncertainties 
remaining in this problem will be removed. In a paper, read to the Geographical 
Society at Berlin 1891, Prof. Forster stated that simultaneous observations were 
to be made for this purpose at Berlin and Honolulu continuously for a year. 

These places being nearly on opposite meridians, their latitudes should be 
altered by equal but opposite quantities if the changes are caused by movements of 
the instantaneous axis. We now leam from the presidential address of Sir W. 
Thomson that the results of the first three months of observation at Honolulu 
show that movements of the instantaneous axis do occur sufficiently great to cause 
sensible changes of latitude at that place in the direction expected. 

535. These changes of latitude may be due to other causes acting jointly with 
the Eulerian nutation, and amongst these we must include the yearly meteorological 
changes of the earth. The consequence is that the change of latitude appears to 
have a double oscillation, the period of one being ten months and of the other a year. 
The least common multiple of these is five years, so that the changes should repeat 
themselves in this time. Again, when the two oscillations are compounded together, 
the rate at which the latitude changes is not uniform. At one time the magnitudes 
of the two oscillations are both increasing and their rates of change are added 
together, at another time they are subtracted from each other ; see Art. 89 on the 
transference of oscillations. It follows, as Prof. Forster remarks, that one series of 
observations may be favourable to exhibit the change of latitude, while another 
series made at a different time may show but faint traces of change. 

In connection with this double oscillation the problem of Helmert given at the 
end of Art. 23 is interesting. It should also be noticed that the displacement of 
the instantaneous axis has been magnified by the nearness of the period of Euler's 
nutation to that of the meteorological disturbance. 

536. We should notice that the complementary functions are not strictly 
represented by the Eulerian nutation. Taking only the forces which produce 
precession, the equations of motion are, by Art. 522, 

-il8in^^'-2^cos^^^' + Cn^=0, 

Ae"-'Aane4f'^+CnBin0yf/=z^^K{C~A)mn$ooB$, 

where accents denote differentiations with regard to the time. The precession 
being determined by writing $=a and ^'=Ai, we substitute $=a-^x and ^s/tt+y to 
find the nutations. We shall evidently find on the right-hand side terms which 
contain the first power of x, and, though these are of the second order of small 
quantities, they should be examined into for the reason given in Art. 356. Like the 
terms in the Lunar theory of the form c$ - a, they modify the first approximation, 
Art. 359. 
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Making these sobstitntionB we find that one effect of these terms is to alter the 
Eolerian period. If 2ir/9x ^ ^® altered period, we have 

5i=-j + — J- — (C08»o-}8in»a). 

The value of ^i differs very slightly from that defined by 9 in Art. 630. Sinoe 
the Eolerian period is not yet known with sufficient aoooraoy to make this difference 
of importance (Art 582), it is unnecessary to discuss at length the effects of these 
small terms. 

587. iJTainpl—, Ex. 1. If the earth were a homogeneous shell bounded l^ 
similar ellipsoids, the interior being empty, the precession would be the same as if 
the earth were solid throughout. 

Ex. 2. If the earth were a homogeneous shell bounded externally by a spheroid 
and internally by a concentric sphere, the interior being filled with a perfect fluid 
of the same density as the earth, show that the precession would be greater than if 
the earth were solid throughout. 

Let (a, a, c) be the semi-axes of the spheroid, r the radius of the sphere. Then, 
since the precession varies as {C'-A)IC by Art. 529, the precession is increased in 
the ratio a*e :a*c-r^, 

Ex. 8. If the sun were removed to twice its present distance, show that the 
solar precession per unit of time would be reduced to one-eighth of its present 
value ; and the precession per year to about one-third of its present value. 

Ex. 4. A body turning about a fixed point is acted on by forces which tend to 
produce rotation about an axis at right angles to the instantaneous axis, show that 
the angular velocity cannot be uniform unless the momental ellipsoid at the fixed 
point is a spheroid. 

The axis about which the forces tend to produce rotation is that axis about 
which it would begin to turn if the body were placed at rest. 

Ex. 5. A body free to turn about its centre of gravity, which is fixed, is in stable 
equilibrium under the attraction of a distant fixed particle. Show that the axis of 
least moment is turned toward the particle. Show also that the times of the 

principaloscillationsarerespectivdy2TLj^, 1^^ I a°d 2ir J^^tt^-^I . 

If the body be the earth and M' be the sun, show that the smaller of these two 
periods is about ten years. 

538. VkMqiua moments of iiMrtla. The method used in Art. 521 is well 
adapted to find the precession and nutation of the earth both to a first and to 
higher degrees of approximation when we regard the earth as a uniaxal body. 
Though the method may be used when A is not equal to B^ yet it loses much of its 
brevity. We shall therefore adopt a different method to determine how the 
precession and nutation are altered when we regard all the three principal moments 
of inertia as unequal, though of course their ratios are supposed not to differ much 
from unity. 

Referring the motion to the principal axes, the Eulerian equations become 
Aw^'-iB- C) Wjw,= L = - 81c (1? - (7) cos/3 cos 7^ 

Ba^' - {C - A) <aiUi= Al= -Sk {C - A) GOBaooByY (I), 

Cwj' -{A-B) wjWj =N=-SK{A-B)coBa cos p, 

^ = cuj sin + <i)a cos ' 
- Bind}// = Oil COB 4>- 0)2 Bin 4>)' (2)' 

cos^f +0'=W, 



SOS0\ 

iin0 1 
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We see by (1) that iOi^to^ are of the order of the constant of precession, i.e. 
k{C-A)IC ; hence, as we reject the square of this quantity, we shall reject the 
second term on the left-hand side of each of the equations (1). To find Aui , ^cii^, 
Cm, we have therefore merely to integrate the right-hand sides of these equations. 
Proceeding as in Art. 523 we find 

008 a = sin ({ - ^) sin -t- cos (2 - ^) cos 9 cos 0^ 

co8/3=sin(Z-^)oos0-cos(2-^)co8 9sin0 V (3). 

cos7=cos(Z-^)Bin9 J 

The third of equations (2) shows that 0' differs from a constant, yiz. n, by 
quantities of the order of the precession, hence, if we reject the product of this 
quantity by ti'ln, we may on the right-hand sides of (1) put 0=rnt + e, and in the 
integration treat Z, $, and ^ as constants. We therefore see that njoospdt and 
-njooBadt differ from cos a and cos^ only by cpnstant terms. These constant 
terms may be omitted, as they represent the complementaiy functions which are 
considered separately; it is also evident from (2) that small constant additions to W| 
and (02 only give rise to small daily periodic terms in 0* and ^. 

We therefore have 

9kC-B SkC-A 

w,= j-cosooosv, «»= =r- cosficosv. 

^ n A ^ n B r t 

Since we have rejected the squares of {C - B)IA and (C - A)IB^ we may to the same 

degree of approximation write C for A and B in the denominators of these 

expressions. 

Substituting these values of ctfj, ta^in. the equations (2) we find 

where JR^ and R^ contain only terms whose period is about half a day and whose 
coefficients contain the small factor k(A- B)IC, The value of (^ - B)IC has not been 
determined but it is known to be veiy much less than (C - A)IC, As only terms of 
long periods can rise into importance after integration with re^rd to t, l^^ and R^ 
may be altogether rejected. 

Omitting the terms R^ and R^ as being quite insensible, we see that both the 
precession and nutation of the earth, vnth unequal principal moments of inertia 
A, BfC, are the same as those for a uniaxal earth loith prineipiU moments of inertia 
i{A + B),i{A+B)andC. 

539. Let us now consider the third of equations (1). As the constancy of the 
angular velocity ciig is a matter of great importance, it may be proper to examine it 
to a higher degree of approximation. This equation as it appears in (1) is accurate 
except that on the right-hand side we have rejected some small terms depending on 
the higher inverse powers of the distance of the disturbing body; see Art. 513. The 
values of o^ and (o^ have been found rejecting terms of the order k (C-A)IC when 
multiplied by n'jn. Substituting these in the small terms we have 

Cctf,^-(^-B)[— y ^^"'^j^^'"^^ cos«7COSacosp=~8ic(^-B)costtCOB/3. 

If we now write for cos a, cos^, cos 7 their values given by (3) we obtain only a 
long series of trigonometrical terms whose periods are about half a day and whose 
coefficients are very small. It is unnecessary to calculate these at length, it being 
sufficient to notice that the periods are not such that the coefficients are magnified 
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by integration. We infer that the attractions of the sun or moon cannot prodMtce 
sensible changes in the period of rotation of the earth. 

It is possible that the angnlar velocity of the earth might be altered }ay other 
causes saoh as its gradual refrigeration, tidal friction, &q,^ for these have not been 
included in the above discussion. 

540. Ex. If the principal axes of the earth remain fixed in position but 
the magnitudes A, B, alter slowly and become equal to A+at^ B + ht, C + ct after 
a time t, show that the sectdar inequality in the obliquity is given by 

de P a + 6-2c . ^ 

Tt=2ii' -c^r:r'^^' 

where P is the precession of the equinoxes, i.e. 50". Darwin, Phil. Trans., 1876. 

To prove this, we may begin with the equations used in Art 24, Ex. 2 and 
proceed as in Art. 588. 

The existing difference C-A between the moments of inertia of the earth 
corresponds to an excess of the equatorial over the polar radius of thirteen miles. 
Unless we can suppose that geological changes could produce alterations of level 
comparable with this, it is clear that the coefficient of sin $ in the expression given 
above will be a small fhiction of P. 

541. To give a general explanation of the rtianner in wkUh 
the attraction of the Sun caibses Precession and Nutation. 

In order to explain the effect of the sun's attraction on the 
earth it will be convenient to refer to Poinsot's constniction for 
the motion of a body, described in 140 and the following articles. 

If a body be set in rotation about a fixed point under the 
action of no forces, we know that the momenta of all the particles 
are together equivalent to a couple which we shall represent by 
about an axis OL called the invariable line. Let T be the vis 
viva of the body. If a plane be drawn perpendicular to the axis 

of (r at a distance e* s/MTjO from the fixed point, then the whole 
motion is represented by making the momental ellipsoid whose 
parameter is e roll on this plane. In the case of the earth, the 
axis 01 of instantaneous rotation so nearly coincides with 0(7, the 
axis of fiffure, that the fixed plane on which the ellipsoid rolls is 
veiy nearly a tangent plane at the extremity of the axis of figure. 
This is so very nearly the case that we shall neglect the squares 
of all small terms depending on the resolved part of the angular 
velocity about any axis of the earth perpendicular to the axis of 
figure. 

Let us now consider how this motion is disturbed by the action 
of the sun. The sun attracts the parts of the earth nearer to it 
with a slightly greater force than it attracts those more remote. 
Hence, when the sun is either north or south of the equator, its 
attraction will produce a couple tending to turn the earth about 
that axis in the plane of the equator which is perpendicular to 
the line joining the centre of the earth to the centre of the sun. 
Let the magnitude of this couple be represented by a, and let us 
suppose that it acts impulsively at intervals of time dt. 
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At any one instant this couple will generate a new momeutum 
adt about the axis of the couple ec This has to be compounded 
with the existing momentum to form a resultant couple Q\ 
If the axis of a were exactly perpendicular to that of we should 

have O' = VG^ + (adtf = ultimately. 

Let be the angle that the axis of makes with OC, then 
d is a quantity of that order of small quantities whose square is 
.to be neglected. Taking the case when OC, the axis of 0, and 
the axis of a are in one plane, for this is the case in which 0' will 
most differ from G, we have 

O'^ = {Gcoa0y-h(Osm0 + adty 

= (G^ + 2ffasin^(ft (1). 

Then a and being of the same order of small quantities, the 
term a sin ^ is to be neglected. Hence we have 0' = 0. But the 
axis of is altered in space by an angle adt/G in a plane passing 
through it and the axis of a. 

Next let us consider how the vis viva T is altered. If T' be 
the new vis viva, we have 

T' - T= twice the work done by the couple a, 

= 2a(<ocos$)dt (2), 

where o> cos ^ is the resolved part of the angular velocity about 
the axis of a. For the same reason as before the product of this 
angular velocity and a is to be neglected. Hence we have T' = T, 

It follows from these results that the distance ^'s/MTIG of the 
fixed plane from the fixed point is unaltered by the action of a. 

Thus the fixed plane on which the ellipsoid rolls keeps at the 
same distance from the fixed point, so that the three lines OC, 
01, OL, being initially very near each other, will always remain 
very close to each other. But the normal OL to this plane has 
a motion in space, hence the others must accompany it This 
motion is what we call Precession and Nutation. 

Lastly the small terms which have been neglected will not 
continually accumulate so as to produce any sensible effect. As 
the earth turns round in one day, the axis OC will describe 
a cone of small angle round OL, The axis about which the sun 
generates the angiuar velocity a is always at right angles to the 
plane containing the sun and OC. Hence, regarding the sun as 
fixed for a day, the angle in equation (1) changes its sign every 
half day. Thus G' is alternately greater and less than G, Simi- 
larly, since the instantaneous axis describes a cone about OL, it 
may be shown that T is alternately greater and less than T. 

542. Solar Precesiion and Nutation. The three axes in 
the earth which are the most important in our theory are (1) the 
axis of figure OC, (2) the instantaneous axis of rotation 01, (3) the 
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invariable line OL. It has just been proved in the last article 
that, if these three be at any one instant very nearly coincident 
with each other, they will, notwithstanding the sun's attraction, 
always remain very close together. It will therefore be sufficient 
for our present purpose to find the motion in space of any one of 
the three. 

Let Oil, OB be two perpendicular axes in the earth's equator 
and let the earth turn round 00 in the positive direction AB. 
Let the sun 8 at the time t be in the plane GO A and on the 
positive or north side of the equator. The sun's attraction during 
the time dt generates a couple adt about the axis OB, which acts 
in the negative direction AC, It follows from the last article 
that OL (which is very nearly coincident with OC) moves in space 
in the plane BOG with an angular velocity equal to ajO in the 
direction BG, Since the sim moves round in the same direction 
as the earth turns round its axis OC, it follows that, when a is 
positive, the axes OL and 00 move very nearly at right angles to 
the plane GOS in a direction opposite to the sun's motion. 

Knowing the motion produced in these axes by the sun in the 
time dty we now proceed to sum up the whole effects produced by 
the sun in one year. For simplicity we shall speak only of the 
axis of figure, viz. 00, 

Describe a sphere whose centre is at 0, and let us refer the 




motion to the surface of this sphere. Let K be the pole of the 
ecliptic, and let the sun S describe the circle DEFH of which K 
is the pole. Let D^be a great circle perpendicular to KC, then 
since OG and the axis of figure of the earth are so close that we 
may treat them as coincident, D and F will be the intersections of 
the equator and ecliptic. When the sun is north or south of the 
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equator, its attraction generates the couple a, which will be 
positive or negative according as the sun is on one side or the 
other. * This couple vanishes when the sun is passing through the 
equator at D or F. If the sun be anywhere in DEF, i.e. north 
of the equator, G is moved in a direction perpendicular to the 
arc GS towards -D. If the sun be anywhere in FED, a has the 
opposite sign, and hence G is again moved perpendicular to the 
instantaneous position of GS but still towards D, Considering 
the whole eflFect produced in one year while the sun describes the 
circle DEFH, we see that C will be moved a very small space 
towards D, i.e. in the direction opposite to the sun's motion. 
Resolving this along the tangent to the circle, centre K and radius 
KC, we see that tne motion of G is made up of (1) a uniform 
motion of C along this circle backwards, whicn is called Preces- 
sion and (2) an inequality in this uniform motion which is one 
part of Solar Nutation. Again, as the sun moves from D to E, G 
is moved inwards so that the distance KC is diminished, but, as 
the sun moves from E to F, KG is as much increased. So that 
on the whole the distance KG is unaltered, but it has an in- 
equality which is the other part of Solar Nutation. 

It is evident that each of these inequalities goes through its 
period in half a year. 

543. Lunar Nutation. To explain the cause of Lunar 
Nutation. 

The attraction of the sun on the protuberant parts at the 
earth's equator causes the pole G of the earth to describe a small 
circle with uniform velocity round K the pole of the ecliptic with 
two inequalities, one in latitude and one in longitude, whose period 
is half a year. These two inequalities are called Solar Nutations. 
In the same way the attraction of the moon causes the pole of the 
earth to describe a small circle round M, the pole of the lunar 
orbit, with two inequalities. These inequalities are very small 
and of short period, viz. a fortnight, and are therefore generally 
neglected. All that is taken account of is the uniform motion 
of G round M. Now K is the origin of reference, hence if M 
were fixed the motion of G round Xf would be represented by a 
slow uniform motion of G round K, together with two inequalities 
whose magnitude would be equal to the arc MK, or 5 degrees, 
and whose period would be very long, viz. equal to that of G 
round K produced by the uniform motion. But we know by 
Lunar Theory that M describes a circle round K as centre with 
a velocity much more rapid than that of G. Hence the motion 
of G will be represented by a slow uniform motion round K, 
together with two inequalities which will be the smaller as the 
velocity of M round K is greater, and whose period will be nearly 
equal to that of M round K. This period we know to be about 
19 years. These two inequalities are called the Lunar Nutations. 

R. D. n. 22 
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It will be perceived that their origin is different from that of 
Solar Nutation. 

544. Motion of the plane of the disturbing body. In 

the reasoning in Art. 621 the plane of the orbit of the disturbing 
body was treated as if it were fixed in space. In order to discuss 
the Lunar Nutations it will be necessary to determine how far its 
motion affects the precession. We shall continue to take the 
principal axis OA so that the plane OCA is perpendicular to the 
instantaneous position of the orbit at the moment under con- 
sideration. The quantity 0^ will not be the same as before*, but, if 
the motion of the orbit in space be very slow, 0^ will still be very 
small. We may therefore neglect the small terms ^,©1 and ^,0), 
as before. The djmamical equations will not therefore be materially 
altered. With regard to the geometrical equations (3), it is clear 
that ©2, ©1 will continue to express the resolved parts of the 
velocity of C in space along and perpendicular to the instantaneous 
position of ZC, These velocities arc therefore expressed by the 
values of d0/dt and — sin 0dylr/dt given in equations (9). To this 
degree of approximation, therefore, all the change that will be 
necessary is to refer the velocities as given by equations (9) to 
axes fixed in space, and then by integration we shall find the 
motion of C, This is the course we shall pursue to find the lunar 
nutation. 

645. To calculate the Lunar Precession a/nd Nutation. 

Let K be the pole of the ecliptic, M that of the lunar orbit, 
C the pole of the eaith. Let KX be any fixed arc, KG = 0, 
XKC = '^, then we have to find and -^ in terms of t In 
calculating the lunar precession and nutation we are, by Art. 543, 
to take account only of one part of the motion of 0, viz. that called 
the uniform motion of C round M, By Art. 529 we know that 
this motion is represented by a velocity equal to — Sn"&ixi MC cos MG 
in a direction perpendicular to the arc MC. Substituting for S its 
value given in that Article, it follows that the velocity of G in 
space is at any instant in a direction perpendicular to MC, and is 
equal to 

— jr- ^ ^ cos MC sin MC. 

2n C 1+1/ 

For the sake of brevity let the coefficient of cos JlfCsin3f(7 

* The valne of 0^ may be foand in the followmg manner. The orbit at any 
instant is taming about the radius vector of the planet as an instantaneous axis. 
Let u be this angular velocity, which we shall suppose known. Let Z, Z'; B, B' be 
two successive positions of the pole of the orbit and the extremity of the axis of B 
respectively. Then ZB = a right angle =Z'5'. Hence the projections of ZZ\ BB\ 
on ZB are equal. This gives, since ZB is at right angles to both CZ and SB^ 

BSD' BinBS=ZCZ* anZC. Now the angle ZCZ'=-Se^ and the angle BSfB'=it, 
hence 80^ . sin 9= - usin L The value of 80^ must be added to the former value of 0,. 
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be represented by P. Then resolving this velocity along and 
perpendicular to KG, we have. 

de/dt^ -P^hMGqo&MC sin KGM\ 

&ia0 dylr/dt=^-P sin MG COS MG COS KCM ) ' 

By Lunar theory we know that M regredes round K uniformly, 
the distance KM remaining unaltered. Let then KM=^i, and 
the angle XKM = — m^ + a. Now, by spherical trigonometry, 

cos MG = cos i cos ^ 4- sin i sin cos MKG, 

• ^,^4 TTr^^r COS! — COS JlfCcOS^ 

sm MG cos KGM = ; — -r. 

sin u 

= cos % sin — sin i cos cas MKG, 

sin MG . sin KGM= sin i sin MKG. 

Substituting these values, we have 

d0/dt = — P {sin i cos i cos sin MK C-\-^ sin^ i sin sin 2MKG\ , 

sin 0d'^ldt = — P {sin ^ cos (cos* ^ — i siR* 

— sin % cos i cos 20 cos JlfiTC — ^ sin' i sin 0co8 cos 2Jlf JSTC}. 

For a first approximation we may neglect the variations of 
and yjr when multiplied by the small quantity P. Hence d0/dt 
contains only periodic terms, and the inclination has no per- 
manent alteration. But dyfr/dt contains a term independent of 
MKG ; considering only this term, we have 

yfr = constant — P cos (cos* i — ^ sin' i) t 

This equation expresses the processional motion of the pole 
due to the attraction of the moon. We may write this equation 
in the form -^ = >^o — pt 

To find the nutations, we must substitute for MKG its ap- 
proximate value MKG = (— m +j9) ^ + a — '^o- 
Wo then have, after integration, 

^ ^ P sin i cos i cos , -. ^^^ P sin' i sin -. , .. -^^ 

= const. cos MKG — . v - - \ cos 2MKG. 

m—p 4f{vi — p) 




The second of these two periodic terms, being about onc- 

22—2 
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fiftieth part of the first, which is itself very small, is usually 
neglected. Also p is very small compared with m, hence we have 

^ ^ P sin i cos f cos ^ wTr^i 

= 00 cos MKC, 

m 

This term expresses the Lunar Nutation in the obliquity. 
The coefficient of the periodical term cos MKC lies between 8" 
and 9". 

In the same way by integrating the expression for yfr, and 
neglecting the very small terms, we have 

ylr = '4ro^P cos (cos* i — A sin^ {)t — P -x — . - — >? sin MKC. 
^ ^ ^ ^ ' 2771 sin ^ 

The angle MKC is the longitude of the moon's descending 
node, and the line of nodes is known to complete a revolution 
in about 18 years and 7 months. If we represent this period by 
T, we have MKC = - 27rtlT + constant. The coefficient of sin MKC 
lies between 16" and 17". 

The pole M of the lunar orbit moves round the point of re- 
ference K with an angular velocity which is rapid compared with p, 
but yet is sufficiently small to make the Lunar Nutations greater 
than the Solar. We may also notice that, if M had moved round 
K with an angular velocity more nearly equal to p, the Nutations 
would have been still larger. 

546. We may also make some allowance by this method for the effect of the 
motion of the ecliptic. We now let M be the pole of the moving ecliptic at any time 
t, K that of some fixed circle of reference. Assuming that the chief effect of the 
solar precession is to make the pole C of the earth move perpendicularly to the arc 
CM with a velocity equal to Pcos MC . onMC^ we find the same values for dS/dt 
and sin Odyl/jdt as before. The motion of the ecliptic is so slow that, if we take as 
the fixed point K the pole of the ecliptic at some not very remote date, we may 
neglect the squares of {. We thus have 

de/dt = - Pi cos e sin MKC, 

sin 0d}f/ldt = - P (sin ^ cos ^ - 1 cos 2$ cos MKC), 

where KC=0 and the angle CKX=yp, 

Since the pole of the lunar orbit describes very nearly a small circle with a 
uniform motion we were able in Art. 645 to substitute for the angle MKC 
its value (j>-m) t + <&c. In the case of the ecliptic we proceed otherwise. 
Let t=0 be the time at which the pole of the ecliptic is at K and let the arc KX 
join K to the pole Cq of the equator at the same time. Let the resolved velocities 
of K along and perpendicular to KX be g' and g. Assuming that the time t is not 
so long that the direction and velocity of K has had time to change sensibly, we 
may regard g't and gt as the co-ordinates of M referred to A'A' as axis of x. Hence 

t sin MKC = gt cos ^ - g't sin f, i cos MKC = g't cos ^fz+gt sin ^. 

Now ^ is zero when t=0 and increases at about 50" per year, so that in a hundred 
years ^ amounts to a little over one degree. Since P, g, g' and ^ are all small 
quantities, we shall write in the small terms i sin MKC=gt and i ooa MKC = g't. 
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Sabstitating theae in the above expressions and integrating we have 
0=0o-iPooB e^t^, \l^=-P (cos e^t - i cos 2^0 00860 e^'i\ 
where 6q is the angular distance of the pole Cq of the earth from the pole K of the 
ecliptic at some chosen epoch, and $, f are the co-ordinates of C after a time t 
referred to the same point as origin. 

547. It is sometimes more convenient to refer the motion of C to the pole M of 
the ecliptic at the time t. Patting MC=6i and the angle CMCQ^fi we evidently 
have 0i=$-g't. Remembering that KM is less than one degree while the four 
arcs CK, CM, C^K, CqM are each about 23^, we have ^j sin 6i and ^ sin ^ each nearly 
equal to C^C. We therefore have ^i=:^(l+^'tcot^). Thus, when 6 and \p are 
known, the values of 6i and fi follow at once. 

Ex. If the pole M of the ecliptic, starting from iC, describe a great circle KX 
with a constant angular velocity v, prove that the motion of the pole C of the 
earth is given by ddjdt = - v cos ^, d^/dt = v cot 9 sin ^ - P cos ^, 
where = MC, \p=CMX and P has the meaning given to it in Art. 546. Show also 
that, if the square of v/P is neglected, these equations are satisfied by 

= a- (t'/P) sec a sin (P cos at), - ^=P cos at - (r/P) sec*a cosec a cos (P cos at). 

If there were no precession, i.e. if P were zero, the changes in the obliquity due 
to the motion of the ecliptic would be nearly given by ^=a-t7t, but we see that 
here one effect of the precession is to bring the possible changes of the obliquity 
within narrow bounds. 

The actual motion of the pole of the ecliptic is very different from that supposed 
in this example, but Laplace has shown that, when we take the co-ordinates of K 
supplied by the planetary theory, a similar theorem is still true. One effect of the 
precession is to cause the plane of the equator to move with the plane of the 
ecliptic so that the possible change of obliquity is less than it would be if there 
were no precession; Mecanique CSleste, Vol. n. p. 367. 

548. ITiiiiMrlGal rMolts. Let BDE and DA be the positions of the ecliptic 
and equator at some fixed epoch, say Jan. 1, 1850; CAE and BCF their positions 
after a time t measured in Julian years i.e. years of 365*25 mean solar day each. 




BDE is the fixed ecliptic, DA the fixed equator, CAE the moving ecliptic and 
BC the moving equator. 

Comider firnt the precession. That part of the precession which is due to the 
action of the sun and moon on the earth is called Umi-nolar precession. This is 
referred to the fixed ecliptic and is represented in the figure by BD, we have 

}f^^BD = 50" 37140t - 0"-000108806t«. 
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The inclination of the eqnator to the ecliptic would be constant if the motion of the 
ecliptic did not modify the forces (Art. 524). The inclination CBD of the ecliptic 
to the equator is therefore given by 

e = CBD = 23° 27' 32" + 0" -OOOOOTlQt*. 

To these values of ^ and 6 we must add the geometrical effect of the motion of 
the ecliptic, or as it is usually called planetary precession. The resultant of luni- 
solar and planetary precession is called general precession. Taking a point D' on the 
moving ecliptic so that ED'=ED, the arc D'C represents the general precession. 

We have ^^ = D'C = 50"-23572t + 0" •00011290t«, 

^1= JCF=23« 27' 82" - 0"-47566t - 0"00000149t3. 

The planes of the moving ecliptic and equator determined by these angular 
co-ordinates are usually called the mean ecliptic and mean equator at the time t. 

The coefficient of t in the expression for ^j is usually called the comtant of 
precession. It represents the sum of the precessions due to the sun and moon 
found in Arts. 524 and 545 together with the correction depending on g* cot 6 
mentioned in Art. 546. 

549. Consider next the Nutations, These are so small that the amounts to be 
added to ^ or ^j, or ^j are the same; let these be called respectively 4r and O. 
Then *= - 17" 251 sin + 0"-207 sin 20 - 1"-269 sin 2 © 

- 0"'204 sin 2]) + 0"-069 sin A^ + 0"-128 sin .4^ 

e = 9"-223 cos - 0" -090 cos 20 + 0"-651 cos 2 © + 0"089 cos 2^. 

Let the dotted line in the figure represent the Lunar orbit, so that G is its ascending 
node, then Q=CG is the longitude of Or measured on the true ecliptic from the true 
spring equinox, but it is sufficient in these small terms to regard as representing 
the longitude of the mean node measured from the mean equinox. Similarly in 
these terms O and J) are the longitudes of the sun and moon measured on the 
moving ecliptic from either the true or mean equinox. The symbols A, and A^ 
represent the mean anomalies of the sun and moon in their elliptic orbits. 

Several terms are here exhibited which have been rejected in the preceding 
theory in order that the relative magnitudes of the term may be more clearly 
understood. 

The coefficient of sin in the expression for ^ is called tJie constant of nutation. 
It represents the coefficient of sin MKC in the expression for f in Art. 545. 

The terms in ^ and 6 containing sin 20 and cos 20 are discussed in Art. 545, 
and then rejected. The terms with sin 2o and cos2o are the solar nutations, see 
Art. 526. The terms containing sin 2 ]) and cos 2 D are discussed in Art. 531 and 
it is pointed out in Art. 543 that they are usually neglected. The terms depending 
on A^ and A, are alluded to in Art. 528. 

The numerical values of the several terms are variously given by different 
calculators, though the variations are not important. Those here followed are 
given by Serret, Annales de VOhservatoire^ t. v. 1859. Another list differing from 
these is given in Main's Astronomy (1863), where Bessel's constants are used. In 
these the year 1750 is taken as the fixed epoch from which the time is measured. 

550. Htitation of tlio eartli's axis wben tlio mean obliqnity U s«ro. When 
the instantaneous obliquity is small, a very slight change in the position of the 
equator may greatly alter its line of intersection with the ecliptic. It is therefore 
not convenient to measure our angles from the first point of Aries. Let GZ be a 
normal to the ecliptic, QC the axis of figure, then we wiKh to find the small 
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oscillations of GC about GZ, Let GX^ GYhe axes fixed in the ecliptic and let the 
longitude of the son be measured from GX, Let (P, Q, 1) be the direction cosines 
of GC referred to the axes of X, Y, Z. It is unnecessary to go through all the steps 
of the investigation, it is enough to say that the equations of motion to find P and 
Q take the form given in Art. 15. Remembering that the disturbing couple due to 
the sun's attraction is equal to -Sk(C-'A) sin CS . cos CS, and that its axis makes 
an angle l + ^tr with GX, we obtain the equations 

AQ" - CnP'+fQ= -/ sin 21 . P+/co8 2Z. Q\ 
AP" + CnQ' +fP= -f cos 2Z . P -/ sin 21 

where f=^k{C-A) and l=n*t. The small terms fP and fQ must be retained in 
the first approximation, for the reason given in Art. 356. The first approximation 
is then found by omitting the right-hand side and assuming 

P=Hoo8 ipt + e), Q=Kan (/>t + «). 

We then find the quadratic Ap^-Cnp-f=0, so that the two values of p are nearly 
equal to CnIA and -fjCn, Also K=II, If p and p' be the roots of the quadratic, 
we have for a second approximation 

P=Hco8 (pt+€) + Xoo8 {(2ii'-p) «- e} +//'oos (p'< + e') + A" cos {(2n'-p') t - €'}, 

g=H8in (pt + e)+XBin {(2n'-p) « - c} +//' sin (p't + cO + ^X'sin {(2;t' - p') t - e'}, 

where X{A(2n' 'p)^'0n{2n:-p)-f)=X' {A{2n'-p')^'-Cn{2n'-p')-f}=Hf, 

It may be noticed that, when k is small, it has not been assumed that A and C 
are nearly equal. The method of approximation adopted requires that X and X' 
should be small compared with JI, and this will be true if n'jn is small and CjA not 
small. It will also be true if n= and C is nearly equal to A, 

Poisson attached so much importance to this problem that he wrote at least two 
memoirs on it. The first was published in the ConnaUtance des Terns for 1837, 
where he criticises a dynamical argument of Laplace on this subject in the 
Exposition du systhne du mandef livre iv. chap. xiii. Boon afterwards he returns 
to the subject, giving a new solution in the fourteenth volume of the Mimoires 
de VAcadimie des Sciences, 1838. He refers the motion to a set of axes different 
from those used above, though the equations are afterwards reduced to a somewhat 
similar form. He then obtains an accurate solution of the equations, but the easy 
approximations here given are sufficient for our present purpose. 



CHAPTER XIL 



MOTION OF THE MOON ABOUT: ITS CENTBE OF GRAVITY. 

551. In the theory of precession and nutation the earth is 
generally regaitled as a uniaxal body. This is a suflScient ap- 
proximation in the case of the earth, for we have seen in Art. 538 
that no important phenomenon of the motion is caused by the 
slight differences which really exist between the equatorial mo- 
ments. But in the case of the moon the supposition would cause 
us to miss some of the most interesting peculiarities of the motion. 
Besides this there are other differences so great that the two 
theories are perfectly distinct. 

As our object is to examine the mode in which the disturbing 
forces alter the several motions of the moon about its centre of 
giTivity, rather than to obtain arithmetical results of the greatest 
{possible accuracy, we shall separate the problem into two. In the 
fii-st place we shall suppose the moon to describe an orbit which is 
very nearly circular, in a plane which is one of the principal planes 
at its centre of gravity. In the second case we shall remove the 
latter restriction, and examine the effects of the obliquity of the 
moon's orbit to the moon's equator. 

552. The moon descHbes an orhit about the centre of Hie earth 
which is very nearly circular. Supposing the plane of the orbit to 
be one of the principal planes of the moon at its centre of gravity^ 
it is required to find the motion of tlie moon about its centre of 
gravity. 

Let GA , OB, OC be the principal axes at G' the centre of 
gmvity of the moon, and let GC be the axis perpendicular to the 
plane in which G moves. Let Ay B, Che the moments of inertia 
about GAy GBy GO respectively, and let M be the mass of the 
moon, and let accented letters denote corresponding ([uantities for 
the earth. 

Let be the centre of tlie earth, and let Ou) be the initial line. 
I-iOt OG - r, GOiV = 0. Let us suppose that the moon turns round 
its axis GC in the same direction that the centre of gravity describes 
its orbit about 0, and let the angle OGA = (fy. 
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The mutual potential of the earth and moon is, by Art. 518, 
r 2r* 2r* 




Here I — A cos* <I> + B sin* <f>, and therefore the moment of the 
forces tending to turn the moon round GO is 

^=-3^'(B-4)8in2^ (!)• 

Since 0-\-(f) is the angle which OAy a line fixed in the body, 
makes with 0^, a line fixed in space, the equation of the motion of 
the moon round GC is 

The motion of the centre of gravity of the moon referred to the 
centre of the earth as a fixed point is found in the Lunar Theory. 
It is there shown that r and may be expressed in the form 

r = c {1 + i cos {pt-\-a)+ &c.}, 

d^/d^ = n + iS^ + ilfp cos ( p^ + a) + &C., 

where /8^ is a very small term which represents a secular change 
in the moon's angular velocity about the earth, and is really the 
first term of the expansion of a trigonometrical expression. 

If we substitute the value of ddldt in equation (2), we have the 
following equation to determine <f>, 

^=-^g«sin2<^-/3 + il(p»8in(p^ + a) + &c (3), 

where for the sake of brevity we have put n^ x — ^i — ^ 9 • 

Now we know by observation that the moon always turns the 
same face towards the earth, so that amongst the various motions 
which may result from different initial conditions, the one which 
we wish to examine is characterized by <f> being nearly constant. 
Let UB then introduce into this equation the assumption that ^ is 
nearly constant ; we may then deduce from the integral how far 
this assumption is compatible with any given initial conditions 
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which we may suppose to have been imposed on the moon. 
Putting </> = <^oH-^', where <f>o is supposed to contain all the con- 
stant part of <f>, we easily find 

i5^sin20o = ~/8 ] 

^ +f/cos 2</)„</)' = Mp' sin (pt + a) + &c.j ^^^' 

Solving the second equation, we find, 

<l> = H Hiii(qt + K) -h <f>^ + M— — ^ sin(/)« + a) + &c....(5), 

^ ^^ ^ g-cos2<^o— /> 

where H and K are two arbitrary constants whose values depend 
on the initial conditions. The angular velocity of the moon about 
its axis is therefore given by the formula 

In this investigation the axis GA which makes the angle <f> 
with the radius vector GO drawn to the earth may be either of the 
principal axes in the moon's equator. If we choose GA to be that 
axis whose mean position makes the lesser angle with the I'adius 
vector GO, the quantity cos 2<f>o will be positive. The quantity g* 
will be positive or negative according as that axis GA has the 
least or greatest moment. In the solution just written down g* 
has been taken to be positive. 

If 5* were negative or zero, the character of the solution of (3) 
would be altered. In the former case the expression for (f> would 
contain real exponentials. If the initial conditions were so nicely 
adjusted that the coefficient of the term containing the positive 
exponent were zero, the value of d>' would still be always small. 
But this motion would be unstaole, the smallest disturbances 
would alter the values of the arbitraiy constants, and then <// 
would become large. If we also examine the solution when j* = 0, 
we easily see that </>' could not remain small. The complementary 
fiinction would then take the form Ht-\-K, and as before some 
small disturbance might cause 4> to become great. We therefore 
infer that, of the axes GA, GB of the moon, the axis of least 
moment is turned more towards the earth than the other, and that 
these two principal moments are not equal. 

In order that the expression (5) for </> may represent the actual 
motion it is necessary and sufficient that H when found from the 
initial conditions should be small We see, by differentiation, that 
Hq is of the same order of small quantities as d^jdt Hence H 
will be small if at any instant the angular velocity, viz. dOjdt 
4- dj>ldt, of the moon about GC is so nearly equal to the angular 
velocity, viz. d0/dt, of its centre of gi-avity round the earth, that 
the ratio of the difference to q is very small. 
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We see from the first of equations (4) that the magnitude of 
the constant part <f>o of the angle which the axis of least moment 
in the moon's equator makes with the radius vector drawn to the 
earth depends on the ratio 2l3/q\ The value of /8 is found in the 
Lunar Theory and is known to be extremely small. It represents 
an increase in each century of the angular velocity of the moon in 
her orbit round the earth of about 25 seconds per century. The 
numerical value of q^ depends on the structure of the moon, and is 
not properly known. Its value can only be found by comparing 
the results of this or some other investigation with those of 
observation. It will presently be shown that according to Nicollet 
3(B-A)/C^ -00167. This would make </)o to be so small as to be 
inappreciable. 

The first of equations (4) shows that 2/3 must be less than q^ ; 
so that unless the moments of inertia A and B in the moon are 
sufficiently unequal to satisfy this condition, the moon could not 
move so as always to turn the same face to the earth. 

If we enquire what can be the physical cause of the difference 
between the moments of inertia about the two principal axes in 
the moon's equator we naturally think of the attraction of the 
earth on that body. This attraction, either in the past or in the 
present time, would tend to lengthen that diameter which is 
dii'ected to the earth. Taking the suppositions usually made in 
the theory of the Figure of the Elarth, Laplace has attempted to 
deduce from this the value of q\ The only result we are here 
concerned with is that the ratio 2/8/j* is so small that we may 
reject its square. Assuming this, we again see that ^o must also 
be very small. It follows also that we may write — /8/g* for <f>o and 
unity for cos 20© in equations (5) and (6). 

If therefore we suppose the moon at any instant to be moving 
with its a^aris of least moment pointed towards the earth, and its 
angular velocity about its axis of rotation to be nearly equal to that 
of the moon round the earth, then the cm» of least moment will 
continue always to point very nearly to the earth. The mean 
angular velocity of the moon abaut its axis will immediately become 
equal to that of the moon about the earth and will partake of all its 
secular changes. This is Laplace's theorem. It shows that the 

E resent state of motion of the moon is stable, rather than explains 
ow the angular velocity about the axis came to be so nearly equal 
to the angular velocity about the earth. 

553. The statement that the moon always presents the same face to the earth 
must be understood with some limitation. The angular velocity of the moon about 
its axis is very nearly uniform, but the angular velocity in its orbit about the earth 
is not constant, and hence there arises an inequality or libration in longitude which 
may amount to as much as six degrees. Again, the axis of rotation of the moon is 
not quite perpendicular to the plane of its orbit, so that there is a libration in 
latitude. Lastly, as the observer is not situated at the centre of the earth there is 



L= Z + r + ^i + H sin (jt + A") + -j-^ sin (i)t + a) + Ac. , 
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a diarnal libration which arises from parallax and may amount to nearly one 
degree. These are called the apparent or geometrical librations. After all these 
have been allowed for, there remains a real libration in the angular velooity of the 
moon about its axis and it is this last inequality or libration which we are 
here considering. 

554. If the longitude of the centre of the moon as seen from the centre of the 
earth be ^=^i + Afsin(j>t + a)+<&c., 

where 9i=n£ + i/9('+e, then the longitude of any spot on the moon as seen from the 
centre of the moon and measured from the first point of Aries is 

where I is some constant. Any lunar meridian whose longitude is given by this 
expression is fixed on the moon and moves with it. That particular meridian 
whose longitude is defined by this expression when I is omitted is called the 
first meridian, and I is the longitude of the spot under consideration measured 
from the first meridian. If the periodic terms in the expression for L are 
omitted as being almost insensible, the first meridian will be defined by the 
longitude L=ir + 0i, and this meridian will bisect the visible disc of the moon, 
supposing it to move in the ecliptic with an angular velocity n+/3t about the earth, 
to rotate with the same angular velocity about an axis perpendicular to the ecliptic, 
and to be seen from the centre of the earth. 

555. To determine the numerical values of the coefficients of the periodic terms 
in the expression for L, the oscillations of some spot conveniently situated on the 
apparent disc of the moon must be observed. Bouvard measured the difference of 
the right ascension and declination of the spot Manilius from the bright rim or 
border of the moon. Subtracting these from the calculated semi-diameter of the 
moon, the co-ordinates of the spot referred to the centre of the visible disc are 
known. A great variety of astronomical corrections have to be made and the 
result has to be referred to the centre of the moon as origin. Finally the 
longitude of the spot measured on the ecliptic from Aries up to the desoeuding 
node of the lunar equator and then along that equator is determined. 

By equating the longitudes of a spot on the moon observed at different times 
to those deduced from theory we may form a sufficient number of equations to 
determine the values of any unknown constants in the theory. In this way we 
may attempt to discover the value of {B - A)IC, The observations of Bouvard and 
Nicollet however show that the amount of the true libration is so small as to be 
almost insensible. The extent of the osdllatiou in lunar longitude on each aide of 
the mean position is about 4'. 45" or 285". 

If the term Hq cos (qt+K) could be detected by observations we should deduce 
the value of (B - A)IC from its period. Among the other terms of the expression for 
the angular velocity of the moon about its axis those will be best suited to discover 
the value of q which have the Urgest coefficients, that is, those in which either the 
numerator Af is the greatest, or the denominator q'^ - p^ the least, possible. The 
term with the largest M is the elliptic inequality, and if (B - A)IC were as great as 
•03, Laplace has shown that it could be recognized by observation. The term with 
the least value of pis the annual equation, and here w/p= 13*36, M= - 669". If we 
ascribe the variation of the spots wliolly to this inequality we have Mq'Kp^ - 5*) = 285. 
We easily deduce (/; - J)/C= OOO.;;?. 

The spot Manilius was selected as being both distinct and not far from the 
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centre of the visible disc, and was observed by Bonvard at Paris at every opportunity 
during the four years 1806 — 10. The choice was afterwards objected to by Beer 
and Meedler because its aspect differs according to the mode of illumination. They 
suggested the crater Msesting Ay which is described by Webb {CeUstial objects) as 
minute and very luminous. This spot was accordingly observed for two years and 
a half at Eonigsberg. 

556. BBotlon of tlio e«iitr« of gravity of tlM Bloon. We may also deduce 
from the potential given in Art. 552 the radial and transverse forces which act on 
the centre of gravity of the moon due to the mutual attractions of the earth and 
moon. Since the principal moments of the moon are nearly equal, and its linear 
size small compared with its distance from the earth, these forces are very nearly 
the same as if the moon were collected into its centre of gravity. The effect of the 
small forces neglected by this assumption will be insignificant compared with the 
other forces which act on the centre of gravity of the moon. The motion of the 
centre of gravity of the moon is therefore very nearly the same as if the whole mass 
were collected into its centre of gravity. 

Ex. The centre of gravity G of a rigid body describes an orbit which is 
nearly circular about a very distant fixed centre of force attracting according 
to the Newtonian law and situated in one of the principal planes through G. If 
r=c(l+p), = nt + n}f/ be the polar co-ordinates of G referred to 0, show that the 
equations of motion are 



g-3„V-2;^f=-|„V-|»»yoo8 20) 



, B-A , 1C-A-B 

We may notice that the values of 7 and 7' are much smaller than that of ^ and 
might therefore be rejected in a first approximation. 

If the body always turns the same face to the centre of force so that is 
nearly constant and is small, show that there will be two small inequalities in the 
value of of the form L sin (/it + a), where p is given by 

( p« - n«) (p« - ga) - Sn*y (l)* + 8n«) = 0, 

one of these periods being nearly the same as that of the body round the centre 
of force, and the other being very long. 

If the body turns very nearly uniformly round its axis QCy so that 0=n't + e' 
nearly, show that there will be two small inequalities in the value of 0, one in 
which -p^n and another in which p=2n'. 

557. Bxampl— . Ex. 1. Show that the moon always very nearly turns the 
same face to that focus of her orbit in which the earth is not situated. [Smith's 
Prize.] 

Ex. 2. If the centre of gravity Q of the moon is constrained to describe a 
circle with a uniform angular velocity n about a fixed centre of force O attracting 
according to the Newtonian law, show that the axis GA of the moon will oscillate 
on each side of GOy or will make complete revolutions relatively to GO, according 
as the angular velocity of the moon about its axis at the moment when GA and GO 
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coincide in direction is lesa or greater than n + g, where q has the meaning given 
to it in Art. 662. Find also the extent of the oscillations. 

Ex. 3. A particle m moves withont pressure along a smooth dronlar wire of 
mass M with uniform velocity mider the action of a central force situated in the 
centre of the wire attracting according to the law of nature. Show that this system 

of motion is stable if j, > — ^, . The disturbance is supposed to be given 

to the particle or to the wire, the centre of force remaining fixed in space. 

Ex. 4. A uniform ring of mass M and of very small section is loaded with a 
heavy particle of mass m at a point on its circumference, and the whole is in 
uniform motion about a centre of force attracting according to the law of nature. 
Show that the motion cannot be stable unless m/(M +m) lies between *815865 and 
•8279. 

This example shows (1) that if a ring, such as Saturn's ring, be in motion 
about a centre of force, its position cannot be stable, if the ring be uniform ; and 
(2) that if, to render the motion stable, the ring be weighted, a most delicate 
adjustment of weights is necessary. A very small change in the distribution of 
the weights will change a stable combination to one that is unstable. This 
example is taken from Prof, MaxweWs Essay on Saturn^s Rings, 

Ex. 5. The centre of gravity of a body of mass 3f, symmetrical about the plane 
of xy^ is G ; and O is a point such that the resultant attraction of the body on O is 
along the line GO, Then, if the body be placed with coinciding with a fixed 
centre of force S, and be set in rotation about an axis through O perpendicular to 
the plane of ^rj/' with an angular velocity w, G will, if undisturbed, revolve uniformly 
in a circle, always turning the same face towards O, provided that ^faw^ is equal to 
the resultant attraction along 00, where a is the distance 00, It is required to 
determine the conditions that this motion should be stable. 

The motion being disturbed, will no longer coincide with the centre of force 
S, Let two straight linos at right angles revolving uniformly round S as origin 
with an angular velocity w bo ohoseu as co-ordinate axes, and let x be initially 
parallel to 00, Let {x, y) be the co-ordinates of O, </> the angle 00 makes with 
the axis of x, then x, y, are all small. Let V be the potential of the body at O, 
and let d^Vldx^=a., €PVIdxdy=y, dn'ldy*=^. Let ;$ be the amount of matter in 
the centre of force. The equations of motion of a particle referred to axes moving 
in one plane round a fixed origin are given in Vol. i. These equations may also be 
deduced from Arts. 4 and 5 of this volume by putting ^, =0 and ^,=0. In this way 
the equations of motion of G reduce to 

and the equation of angular momentum about S will lead to 

where k is the radius of gyration of the body about 0. Combining these equations 
as a determinant, and reducing we find that the differential equation in (, 17, or ^ 

is of the form ^4n+^ S + C=0. 

The condition of stability is that the roots of this equation should be real and 
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negative. Hence A^ B, C mast be of the same sign and B^>iAC. This pro- 
position is due to Sir W. Thomson and is given in Prof, MaxtcelVs Essay on Satum*8 
Rings, 

558. Oaaatni's thaoMsn on tlM Koon's •qoator. Before we proceed to the 
theoretical discussion of this problem it will be convenient to mention the most 
striking of the results arrived at. There are three planes with which we are 
concerned, viz. (1) the plane of the moon's orbit round the earth or, which is the 
same thing, the plane of the earth's orbit as seen from the moon; (2) a plane drawn 
through the centre of the moon parallel to the ecliptic, i.e. parallel to the plane of 
the earth's orbit round the sun ; (3) the plane of the moon*s equator. This last is 
a plane perpendicular to that axis of figure which most nearly coincides with the 
axis of rotation. Now Cassini discovered that these three planes all intersect in the 
same straight line, so that the plane of the moon's equator has to follow the plane 
of the moon's orbit as it regredes along the ecliptic. He also discovered that the 
plane parallel to the ecliptic always lies between the other two planes, M^moires 
de VAeadSmie des Sciences^ vol. vm. These results were afterwards confirmed by 
T. Mayer, who undertook a series of observations on the spots of the moon during 
the years 1748 and 1749. He also corrected the inclinations of the three planes 
as given by Cassini. Subsequently Lalande confirmed Cassini's theorems a second 
time, see the Mimoires de VAcad^mie des Sciences^ 1764. Lastly, Bouvard under- 
took a more complete set of observations which extend over the years 1806 — 1810. 
These were reduced and discussed by Nicollet, who published his results in the 
Connaissance des Terns for the year 1822 published in 1820. These observations, 
thus reduced, still remain the standard set of observations and are generally referred 
to as the proof of Cassini's theorem. According to Nicollet the inclination of the 
moon's equator to the ecliptic is constant and equal to 1° 28^. He also found that 
a meridian drawn on the moon through any spot oscillates on each side of its mean 
position though an angle of only about 4' to 5'. 

These relations between the three planes are so interesting and extraordinary that 
a theoretical explanation was soon sought after. D'Alembert in 1754 was the first 
to attempt the solution. But his results were far from complete. The Academy 
of Sciences offered their prize of 1764 for a complete theory of the moon's libration. 
This was gained by Lagrange. In 1780 he proved that, if the three planes originally 
coincided, the attraction of the earth on the moon would maintain the coincidence. 
Mimoires de Berlin^ 1780. Laplace showed further that these theorems are disturbed 
neither by the secular inequalities of the mean motion of the moon nor by the 
secular changes of the ecliptic. Poisson repeated and extended Lagrange's theory 
and discovered some new inequalities in the motion. These results may be found in 
the Connaissance des Terns for 1821. For a further account of the history the 
reader may consult QranVs History of Physical Astronomy and the Connaissance des 
Terns for 1822. 

559. Tlieor«tloal InTMtigatlon of Oaaalni's thaoran. The motion of a 
rigid body about a distant centre of force has been investigated on the supposition 
that the motion takes place entirely in one plane. We see by equation (2) of Art. 
552 that the case in which the centre of gravity describes a circular orbit, and the 
rigid body always turns a principal axis towards the centre of force, is one of steady 
motion. The preceding investigation also shows that this motion is stable for all 
dittturbances which do not alter the plane of motion, provided that the moment of 
inertia about that principal axis which is directed towards the centre of force is less 
than the moment of inertia about the other principal axis in the plane of motion. 
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It remains now to detennine the efFeot of these distarhanoes in the more general 
case when the motion takes place in three dimensions. 

Statement of problem. The problem we have to consider may therefore be 
summed up thus. The moon turns about its centre of gravity G and is acted on by 
a centre of force E which moves in a given manner. The instantaneous axis is 
very nearly coincident with one principal axis GC^ and is nearly perpendicular to 
the plane of the ecliptic The mean angular velocity is equal to that of E round 
Gt so that a principal axis GA is nearly pointed to E, The centre of force E movea 
in a nearly circular orbit in a plane which is very nearly perpendicular to OC, 
This plane is known to have a slow motion in space, so that the normal GM to its 
instantaneous position describes a cone of small angle round GZ the normal to the 
ecliptic. The two normals GM and GZ maintain a nearly constant inclination of 
about 6° 8'. The motion of the normal GM round GZ is nearly uniform, and a 
complete revolution is effected in about 18 years and 7 months. Thus the nodes of 
the orbit of E round G regrede on the ecliptic at a rate about 1 /250th part of the 
angular velocity of E round G. 

Before proceeding further it will be useful to state the numerical magnitudes of 
some of the small terms. The direction cosines of E are X, ft, p. Now the 
inclinations of the moon's equator and the moon's orbit to the ecliptic are respectively 
1}° and 5°. Hence the greatest value of y is sin 6^°, which is about iV* ^^ appears 
from Art. 552 that the mean value of ft is zero, while the libration in longitude is 
about 4 or 5 minutes. This would make the greatest value of fi^ein 5'=:y^. 
Thus X = 1 - T^. Again r = cos CZ = cos 1 J° = 1 - -^^ nearly. Hence jp' + g«= ^^^ 
BO that the greatest value of either p or 9 is about -^. We shall now be able to 
estimate the magnitudes of the small terms rejected in the following investigation. 

The figure has been drawn so that the direction cosines (X, fi, v) and (p, q, r) are 
positive. The poles C, Z, M are actually on a great circle and Z lies between 
C and M, 

560. It will clearly be convenient to refer the motion to axes GX, GY, GZ 
fixed in space such that GZ is normal to the ecliptic. Let GA, GB, GC be the 
principal axes of the moon at the centre of gravity G. Let (p, q, r) be the direction- 
cosines of GZ referred to the co-ordinate axes GA, GB, GC, Then we have by 
Art. 18, since GZ is fixed in space, 

p'-Wjg-|-Wjr=0, g'-wir + «jp = 0, r'- Wjp-fw,^=0 (I), 

where accents denote differential coefficients with regard to the time. 

Let GC be the axis of rotation of the moon, and as before let the moment of 
inertia about GA be less than that about GB. 

Now our object is to find the small oscillations about the state of steady motion 
in which GZ, GC, GM coincide. We shall therefore have p, q, w, , <a^ small, and r 
veiy nearly equal to unity. The equations (I) therefore become 

p' -iiq + w.j=0, g'-wj + wp = 0, 

where n is the mean value of u^ . 

Let \, fi, p he the direction -cosines of the centre of force E as seen ttoxn G. 
Then we have by Euler's equations and Art. 519, 

AUi' -(B-C) «2W3= - 3?i'2 {B-Cj/JLP^ 

Buf^' - {C - A) u>^i= -9n''(C-A)p\ I (II). 

C'w,' -{A-B) WjWa = - 'Sn'^ (A -B)\pij 

In tlie case of steady motion, the rigid body always turns the axis (GA) of leaser 
moment towards the centre of force, and u^=n. We have then both /a and i^ small 
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quantities, so that in the first eqaation we may neglect their product /xy, and in 
the second eqaation we may pat p\=p. Also, we may pat (a^=n=n' ia the small 
terms. 

If Z be the latitude of the earth as seen from the moon, we have 

sin l=ooBZE=p\ + q/i+rp=:p-^v nearly. 

Hence the two first of Euler*s equations take the form 

^«/-(5-C)na^=0 I 
ii«j'-(C-il)n«i=-Sn«((7-^)(-l)+8inO) ^^'' 

If the earth, as seen from the moon, be supposed to move in a circular orbit in 
a plane making a constant inclination k with the ecliptic, and the longitude of 
whose ascending node is -gt+ /8, we shall have sin l=k sin {nt +gt-p). 

In this expression g measures the rate at which the node regredes, and is about 
the two hundred and fiftieth part of n. We shall therefore regard g/n as a small 
quantity. 

a 




(IV). 



To solve these equations, it will be found convenient to substitute for (Uj, w^ 
their values in terms otp, q, Wc then have, as in Art. 15, 

Aq" + {A-\-B-C)ftp'-n^(B-C)q = 1 
Bp'' - {A+n - C)nq' + 4^^!^ {C - A)p=:Sn^ {C - A) Binlf 

To find p, 9, let us put |)=P8in{(»+p)t-/8}, q = QooB{(n+g)t-p}, 
where P, Q are some constants to be determined by substitution in the equation. 

Wehave <2{^ ('*+^)'+(^- ^n«}=P M + i?- C)n(n+p) ) 

P{B(n+g)^-4{C-A)n^\-Q{A+B-C)n{n'{-g)zz-.Mk{C-A)\ ' 

We may solve these equations and find P and Q accurately. In the case of the 



moon the ratios -z^- 

C 



B-C C-A 



A 



- and - are all small; if we neglect the products 



of these small quantities, we have 

P" n' 



9nk{C-A) 
^^n{C'-A)-2'Bg' 



561. Tbe oompl«in«ntaz7 ftmetlons. To find these we put 

p=Fsin(#« + H). q=Oco8{»t + H), 

R. D. II. 



23 
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On Babstitating we have the qoadratio 

JBj*-{(J+B-C7)»-B(B-C)-4i4(i4-C7)}nV+4(^-C)(B-C)n*=0 

to find,', and _ = i__^,. 

to find the ratio of the ooeffloients of oorresponding terms in p and q. If the roots 
of this equation were negative p and q wonld be represented by exponential values 
of t, and thus they would in time cease to be small. It is therefore necessary for 
stability that the coefficient of «* should be negative and the product {A-C)(B-C) 
positive. Both these conditions are probably satisfied in the case of the moon. 
For since B-C and J - C are both small, the term (A+B-C)* is much greater 
than the two other terms in the coefficient of »*. Also, since the moon is flattened 
at its poles, we shall probably have A and B both less than C, 

We may approximate to the roots of this biquadratic in the following manner. 
Since the product of the roots (as indicated by the last term) is very small, and the 
sum of the roots (as indicated by the coefficient of s^ is nearly equal to n' ; we see 
that one of the roots is very small and the other is nearly equal to n*. To find the 
latter we put ^=n^+x, substitute in the equation, and neglect the squares of x. 

(3 C — A\ 
1 + 2 —^j • 

To find the former we reject s*^ writing s^ for this root we have 

'i=^^[-c- -C-) • 

Substituting these values in the expression for O/F, we find in these two cases 



F_8 Fi f C-B \h 



It will be presently shown that (C-i4)/C7= -000697 and (C-B)/C= -000033. 
Taking these we see that the period of one of the complementary functions is very 
little less than a month, and the period of the second is about 3671 months or 
274 years. 

662. It appears therefore that each of the expressions for p and q contains 
three periodic terms but no constant terms. The periodic terms are the forced 
vibration due to the term sin I in equations (III), Art. 660, and the two comple- 
mentary functions. We may approximately write these expressions in the form 

p=-M^l+|^jsin{(n+y)t-i8}+2^«sm(««+H) + Ni,iSin(,ie+Hi) \ 

where Af=l^^zM^ and p=^"'*. The numerical value of ilf is V2a', see 
2g - 3np B 

Art. 669, so that M is about two-sevenths of k. It will presently appear that 

{C - A)IB is -0006 and, since gjn is about -0043, it follows that M is positive. 

663. To find the motion of the principal axis GC in spajce and to deduce Cas»inV» 
theorem. Let M be the pole of the orbit of E as seen from the centre of the moon, 
then M is the pole of the dotted line in the figure of Art. 660. If the longitude of JS, 
viz. d={n-\-g)t-§, is measured in the ecliptic from the ascending node of the 
orbit, the angle EZM measured positively in the direction of motion is lr+9. 

Again, since p and q are the co-ordinates of Z referred to tangents at C to CA^ 
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CB as axes and E never deviates Car from Ay we have cobEZC= -pl^ij^-^-q^ and 
sin EZC = qls/it^ + 9^* where the radical has the positive sign. Hence 

sin CZM=: sin EZC cos EZM - cos EZC sin JgZitf= "^^!ff '*"^,^°^ , 

sin»CZ=i)*+g«. 

Firstly, taking the forced vibration only, Art. 562, we write p = - if (1 +g/2n) sin 5, 
and g = - ilf (1 - p/2n) cos $, We easily find that 

sin CZM-{-gl2n)Bm2e, sin CZ-M{1 - {gftn) oos2^}. 

Thus the mean value of the angle CZM is zero. The three poinU C, Z and M 
therefore make very anuUl oscillations about a state of steady motion such that all 
three lie on the same great circle. At the same time the arc CZ is sensibly constant 
throughout the motion*. 

Next, if we include the complementary functions in the values of p and g, we find 
more complicated values for sin CZM and sin CZ, Supposing however that NIM 
(Art. 562) is so small that we may reject all terms beyond its square, we again find 
that sin CZM is periodic, and that sin CZ differs from a constant only by periodic 
terms. Thus we again arrive at the result that the three poles C, Z, M lie very 
nearly on the same great circle, at distances apart which are sensibly constant. 

We may show that the pole Z always lies between C and M by examining the 
relative positions when the longitude of E has any convenient value. When d=ir, 
the disturbing body E lies on the great circle MZ, so that the points M, Z and E 
lie on the circle AC very nearly. Also, since E is then in north latitude, EM is 
greater than EZy i.e. AM is greater than AZ, But, when has the value ^r, the 
expressions for p and q in Art. 562 show that p is negative, if we assume that the 
magnitude of the forced oscillation is greater than that of both the free oscillations. 
The arc ^Z is therefore greater than AC, It follows, on these suppositions, that Z 
lies between C and M. 

564. Inclination of the moon's equator to the ecliptic and the numerical value of 

* If we represent by drpldt the angular velocity of GC round OZ we have by 
Art. 19 (p' + g^) ^'=(ang. vel. about GZ) - (ang. vel. about GC) cos CZ 

= tajP + (o^ + (o^r - ta^r. 

Substituting for c^, o)^ from equations I. of Art 660 we have 

^ = ^ + /If Y • AlBO sin* CZ=,,»+8'. 
dt r (p'+g^)f 

This expression for dtpldt is accurate, and therefore when we substitute for p and q 
their approximate values we shall be able to estimate the effect of rejecting any 
small terms. This result may also be deduced from Euler's geometrical formula 
since p= -Bind cos 0, g =8in 5 sin 0. 

Effecting the substitution and retaining the squares of NjM, we find that d^/<{t 
differs from - p, and sin CZ from Af, only by small periodic terms. 

It is known that the pole M moves backwards round the pole Z of the ecliptic 
with a mean angular velocity which we have called g. Thus M and C regrede round 
Z with the same mean angular velocity. It follows that the angle MZC remains 
very nearly constant throughout the motion. 

By examining the value of the angle MZC when E is 90° from the node of its 
orbit and remembering that E is very close to the meridian CA we easily find that 
the angle MZC is very small. 
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(C-A)]B, It appears from what precedes that, when we neglect the free oscil- 
lations, the inclination CZ of the moon's equator to the ediptic is given by 

CZ=lf- Mucosa {(n-\-g)t-fi\. 

This is very nearly constant, the variations from its mean valae being at most ^fv^ 
part of the inclination itself. The period of these variations is about half a month, 
strictly half a synodic month of the moon and node. 

The mean inclination is 3f , a quantity not arbitrary but depending on the values 
of (C - A)IB and g. Now g is well known, we may therefore use the expression for 
M given in Art. 562 to deduce an approximate value of {C-'A)IB, The actual 
numerical value of the inclination has been found by Mayer and Nicollet to be 1® 28'. 

Neglecting all the periodical inequalities as being at most only a small fraction 
of 3f, Laplace found in this way (C-A}IB= *000599, which is nearly equal to ^/n. 

565. Motion of the instantaneous axis in the body. Taking the complete values 
of p and q with the complementary functions given in Art. 562 we easily find cup u, 
by the help of the formulflB (•» , = np + dqjdtt u^=snq- dp/dt, 

given in Art. 560. We thus find 

<ai=NinSi sin {s^t + Hj), 

Wa=2p3fcos{(n+p)t-/3}-3AV-^co8(«t+H) -iNjfi^ " - oos(«it+H,). 

If we disregard all but the forced vibration we have 

b>i=zO, W2=2gMQOB{{n-{-g)t-p}. 

Thus the instantaneous axis moves in that principal plane which is at right angles to 
the axis pointed to the earth. It oscillates about the axis of figure GC with a period 
which is about a month. The extent of the oscillation is however very small sinoe 
the maximum value of ujn is about ^5", 

566. Ex. Taking the same degree of approximation as before, deduoe firom the 
third of equations (U) in Art. 560 that the rotation of the moon, as found in Art. 
552, is not affected by the obliquity of the ecliptic to the lunar equator. 

567. Effect of the motion of the ecliptic. The dynamical equations (11) in Art. 
560 are referred to axes fixed in the body and are therefore unaltered by making the 
pole Z move. In that article we substituted in these equations sin Z - jp for p and 
k8m{{n+g)t-p} for sin I or tan I, To make this correct it is sufficient to regard 
p, 9, r as the direction cosines of the instantaneous position of OZ, We muBt 
therefore put on the right-hand sides of the geometrical equations (I) the resolved 
velocities of Z in space parallel to the axes OA, OB, OC, (See Art. 18.) Writing 
a and /3 for these additions we see that the equations (III) are altered only by snob 
small terms as Adpidt and {B - C) na. 

Let GZ be referred to axes Xj , Fj , Zj fixed in space and let each of the Eulerian 
co-ordinates of GZ, viz. 0^, ^j be expressed in a series of the form ZHsin (At-fc), 
the values of the constants in the several terms being supplied by the planetary 
theory. The angular velocities in space of GZ resolved along and perpendicular to 
the plane Z^GZ may therefore be represented by two series of the form XHh cos {ht + c). 
To resolve these velocities parallel to the axes GA, GB^ we multiply them by the 
cosines of the angles their directions make with those axes. Since the axes OA 
and GB are turning round GC with an angular velocity n, these cosines take the 
form cos(nt+7). Thus on the whole we see that each of the quantities a and p 
may be represented by a series of the form Kh sin {{n^h)t-l}. 

Owing to the extreme smallness of all the values of // and h such terms as these 
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may be regarded as insensible unless they rise into greater importance after solving 
the differential equations. Referring to Art. 660 we see that it is unnecessary 
to repeat the solution, for the expression for sin 2 in terms of t has the same form 
as the general term of the series for a or p. If we replace - Sn^k by Knh and g by 
h^ the expressions already found for P and Q will give the effect of the term added 
to the second of equations (III). In this way we see that amplitudes of p and q 
corresponding to the general terms of a and /3 are of the order P, where 

Kh{C--B)_ 
9n(C-A)-2Bh' 

All the values of A are so small that the ratio of hin to (C-il)/C is insensible, 
hence the order of P is the same as that of ^Khln. The general effect of the 
additional terms a and p is therefore to introduce periodical terms of the order 
Kh into the expressions for p and q. 

The conclusion is that the motion of the lunar equator relatively to the true 
ecliptic is independent of the motion of that ecliptic, so that the mean inclination of 
the lunar equator to the true ecliptic remains always the same notwithstanding the 
displacements of the latter. This theorem is given by Laplace, Micanique Celeste, 
Vol. n. p. 420. 

568. Second Approximation, Poissoh's term of long period. Having obtained 
a first approximation to the values of p and q in Art. 660 we may proceed to a 
second approximation by substituting the values thus found in the terms which 
were rejected in the first approximation. The terms of the first approximation 
being themselves very small, we can expect those of the second to become sensible 
only when they are magnified in the solution as explained in Art. 338. By 
referring to that article we see that those terms are magnified whose periods are 
nearly the same as those of the complementary functions. Hence, by Art. 561, 
those terms of the second order will be magnified whose periods are very long 
or nearly equal to that of the moon round the earth. We shall look for such terms, 
and if any be found we can then determine if they are sufficiently magnified to 
become sensible. 

The only term which thus rises into importance is one of long period 
discovered by Poisson, see the Connaissance des Tems for 1821 published in 
1819. The phase of this term is the difference between the longitudes of the 
apse of the Moon's orbit and its node on the ecliptic. The former of these 
advances slowly at the rate of 3^ per month, while the latter regredes at the rate of 
H° per month. Thus the period at which they separate by 360° is very long and 
equal to about 80 months or six years. Let h be the rate at which the apse 
advances, then the longitude of the moving apse is ai=ht+a. The longitude of 
the moving node is /3^= - ^t +/8. For the sake of brevity we shall put 

E={^+h)t+a-p, 
then E is the phase of Poisson's term, B,ndg + h=:-^n. 

569. To investigate the coefficient of Poisson's term we must recur to equations 
(H) of Art. 560. We must examine the terms fiv and p\ to discover what combi- 
nations will give rise to terms of the form sin E or cos E, 

Let us begin with the term /My, Since ft = gob EB and is positive when £ is in 
front of J, we see that -/it is the same as in Art. 652. Taking the elliptic 

inequality, we have 2« „,•„/«♦ % 

^= 1 - 8 (B-^)/c '^ <"*-"'>• 
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Again p=Buxl-p={k + M)an{{n+g)t-p}, Combining these two and rejectisg 
all terms in the product except ttiose of long period, we have 

/ip=ze{k-{-M)QOBE. 
We have also rejected the small term 8 (B - A)IC=: '00167 in the denominator, 
as this only alters the result by about one six hundredth part. 

Let us next examine the term v\ in the second of equations (II). If ^ be the 
longitude of the moon we have, as in Art. 660, aiil=kfdn{0-i-gt-p). 

But, by the theory of elliptic motion, 0=nt+2e8m{rU- a^). 

Substituting and retaining only that term of the second order whose phase ib E, vre 
have Bml=zkw[i{{n+g)t-p}-kemnE. 

In the Lunar Theory * we find an additional term in the expression for sin {, so that 
we should write sin l=zh an {{n+ g)t - p} - ke {1 - Sw?) sin E, 
where m is the ratio of the angular velocities of the sun and moon round the earth 
and is about equal to ^. But this additional term is a very small fraction of those 
retained, and is of only slight importance. As in Art. 560 we have sin I =p\ + g/ct + ry. 
Now ^=: -ilfcos {(n+^) t-0} andfi=2«sin(nt-c4). Also X = I andf=l. Hence, 
substituting and retaining only that term of the second order in which E is the 
phase, we find anl=p + p + Me sin E. 

Hence, substituting for sin 2, we have, since X=l, 

p\=(k + M)[Bin {(n+g) t- p] - e BmE]-^Sm? ke Bin E. 
Again, referring to Art. 619, we see that the moment of the forces about the axis 
of y contains in the denominator the factor JR'. Hence we must multiply the term 
- dn' (C - ^) yX on the right-hand side of equation (11) in Art. 660 by 1 + 3« cos {0 - o^). 
Effecting the multiplication, and retaining only those terms of the second order in 
which the phase is E, we have 

{k+M) fsin {nt+gt - /3) - e sin £ + -^ sin £ j + 3i»* keeiaE. 

We thus find for the right-hand side of the second of equations (II) 

-in^{C-A)l2{k + M)Bm{nt+gt-p) + {k + M+Gm^k)eanE]. 
Though the period of the term we are seeking is as long as 6 years, yet that of 
the long free vibration is over 200 years, see Art. 661. Thus though dtajdi 
and dAaJdt contain the small factor dEjcU, yet this latter is about 86 times as great 
as the small coefficients n (C-B)IA or n{G- A)IB which occur in the second terms 
on the left-hand side of equations (H). If then we reject these terms, we only lose 
about i,^th part of a very small inequality, while we greatly simplify our result. 
Omitting then these two terms, the equations (IH) of Art 660 now take the form 

^=Zn^^^{k-{-M)eooBE, 
dt A ^ ' 

^^zr-Sna^^"* {(ifc + 3/)sin(n«+^t-/3)-»-i(& + Jl/+6wi«ife)esinJB{. 



* Referring to Qodfray's Lunar Theory, Arts. 31 and 46, we find that the 
differential equation to determine the latitude is 



<i9»+'=-*/.V* + 



= -fm'* {l-4tfCos(c^-a)} 8in(<7^-7)-|-... 

= -|m«/:{l-4eco8(^-ai)}sin(5-7i) + ... 
where a^ and 7j are the longitudes of the moving apse and node. Combining these 
and retaining only the term with the phase £, we find the above 

= + %m^k . 2e sin E, 
Solving the differential equation as in Godfray, Art. 61, we find i — ^m^ke sin E, 



I- 
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The first term on the right-hand side of the second equation may be added to the 
principal term ahready considered in the first approximation. We may omit it for 
the moment, as we merely want the term whose phase is E. 
Integrating these we find 

^ dt ^ A g+h 

dp 8n»C-ii ik+Af+6m«ik „ (' 

^ dt ^ 2 B g + h ) 

It is not diffionlt to solve these in the usoal way. But it is evident that the 
terms dp/dt and dqjdt on the left-hand side contain the small factor g+h, and 
therefore are abont ^th of np and nq. Rejecting these we have 

^ C-Bk+M . „ BnC-A k+M+Gm^k 

^ A g+h * ^ 2 B g+h 

670. Representing Poisson's terms by ci»2=i2nsin£ and w,=5ftcos£, and in- 
cluding these in the first approximation we have, by Art. 565, 

Vi=RnmnE, (a2=SnG08E + 2gMooBD, 

where D = (n+p) t-/9, so that D is the mean angular distance of the moon from 
the ascending node. We have omitted the complementary functions as they appear 
to be almost insensible. Substituting these values of uti and co, in Euler*s 
geometrical equations, and writing 0=D - ^r we have 

9-^0= -(^M/27i)cos2D-JRsinDsinE-5cosDco6J& 
(^-fo)8U^^o= -(^^/^)8Ui2i>+jRoosDsin£-£fsinDco8£ 

571. The theory of the term of long period is given by Poisson in the 
CofmcUssance des Terns for 1821, and the numerical values of the coefficients are 
deduced from Nicollet's measures in the volume for the succeeding year. These 
coefficients have been improved by C. Simon in the third volume of the ArmdUs de 
V6coU normalt 1866. The coefficients as calculated from the Kdnigsberg observations 
are very different from Poisson 's. They may be found in Tisserand's Micanique 
Celeste, 1891. As it cannot be considered that the ratios of the moments of inertia 
Af Bj C have yet been determined with accuracy, it seems needless to examine into 
these differences. Merely to indicate the order of the several terms, we reproduce 
Simon*s result 

0=60- (10"-7) cos 2D - (10"-5) sin D cos JB - (94"-15) cos i) cos E 
^ = ^0 - (414"-7) sin 2D + (405"-5) cot D sin £ - (3649"-3) sin D cos JB 

These equations give the nutations of the polar axis of the moon. The precession 
of that axis is included in the term \pQ and has been determined in Art. 563. The 
real libration round the polar axis has been found in Art. 552. The visible oscillation 
of any spot is the resultant of all three. 

572. Ex. I. Let the motion of the moon be given by the equations 

|>= -lfsinD-Hi28in£, 9= -3foosD+5cosJB, 

see Arts. 562 and 569. Let I and X be the lunar longitude and latitude of a spot 
referred to the moon's first meridian and equator; L and A the longitude and 
latitude of the same spot referred to the ecliptic and the first point of Aries. Prove 
that if X be small 

L=di + r+l-M tan X cos (D + - -^ tan X sin { sin E + £f tan X cos Z cos £7, 

A=X+if sin (D + Q -i2cos 2sinE - iSsin {cos £, 

where 0^ is the mean longitude of the moon seen from the earth. 
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Poisson remarks that, in the case of the spot Manillas for which 2=8° 46% 
X=14°26', the inequalities dependent on the angle E are very small and may 
be omitted. This oircmnstance however is peonliar to the spot chosen and would 
not be true for spots remote from the equator and from the apparent centre of the 
lunar disc. 

Ex. 2. If the moon move so as always to turn the same face to the earth 
and if the instantaneous axes be nearly fixed in the body and nearly perpendicular 
to the axis pointed to the earth, prove that these two axes are principal axes. 

This follows from equations (II) Art. 660. 

673. A diflleultj in tlM flgnr* of the moon. It appears from Bouvard's 
and NicoUet*8 observations on the moon's true libration in longitude that 
(B-il)/C= '000664, (Art. 665); and from Mayer's observations on the inclination 
of the moon's equator to the ecliptic Laplace found that (C- J)/C=*000699, Art. 
664. We therefore have (C - B)/C= '000036. These values may appear very small, 
but they are much larger than could have been expected if the moon's surface had 
the form of equilibrium given by theory. Supposing the moon to be homogeneous 
and attracted by the earth, we may deduce from the principles of hydrostatics (as 
Laplace does) that (B-^)/C=-0000003618X and (C-il)/C='0000004824X, where X 
is the ratio of the mass of the earth to that of the moon. Nicollet remarks that, 
even if we put X=1000 (instead of 80), these cannot be made as large as the values 
deduced from his observations on Manilius. Laplace observes that for a hetero- 
geneous moon, if we suppose the density to increase from the surface to the centre, 
the hydrostatic theory would give values for (B-'A)IC &c. even less than for a 
homogeneous moon. He therefore concludes that tJie vioon fias not the figure of 
equilibrium which it would liave if originally fluid. Laplace considers that the 
high mountains and other inequalities on the moon have a vexy sensible effect on 
the moments of inertia, and that this effect is the greater because the ellipticity of 
the moon's surface is small and its mass is inconsiderable. Poisson considers that 
the omission of the complementaxy functions by Nicollet may partly explain the 
difficulty; he thinks it doubtful that these functions should have entirely dis- 
appeared; Connaissance de$ Terns for the year 1822. 

When it is remembered that the real libration of 4^' observed by NiooUet only 
subtends 1^'' at the earth, it maybe well believed that the errors of his observations 
may account for much of the discrepancy. This is rendered more probable when 
we learn from Tisserand that the more recent observations at Konigsberg make the 
real libration in longitude about half that found by Nicollet. On the other hand 
these later observations make 

(Z?-i4)/C= -000315, (C-i4)/C='000614, (C-B)/C= -000299, 

and thus do not help to explain the discrepancy between the hydrostatic theory of 
the figure of the moon and the observations made on its surface. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



MOTION OF A STRING OR CHAIN. 

The Equations of ^Motion. 

574. Cartesian equations. To determine the genet'al eqiui- 
tions of motion of an inextensible string under the action of any 
forces*. 

Let Ox, Oy, Oz be any axes fixed in space. Let Xmds, Ymds, 
Zmds be the impressed forces that act on any element ds of the 
string whose mass is mds. Let u, v, w be the resolved parts of the 
velocities of this element parallel to the axes. Then, by D'Alem- 
bert's principle, the element ds of the string is in equilibrium 
under the action of the forces 

"**(^-S)' ""^(^-5?)' "^(^"w) <^^' 

and the tensions at its two ends. 

Let T be the tension at the point (a?, y, z), then Tdx/ds, 
Tdy/ds, Tdz/ds are its resolved parts parallel to the axes, 

* The Cartesian equations of Art. 574 agree with those given by Poisson, Journal 
de VEcole Polytechnique, 1820, and reproduced by him in his TraiU de Micanique, 
The geometrical equation is not there given, being replaced by Hooke*s law. He 
thence deduces the differential equations of the motion of a tight string given in 
Art. 612. The proofs of the tangential and normal equations (1) to (4) for two 
dimensions in Art. 577 are very nearly the same as those given in Vol. rv. of the 
Quarterly Journal, Though the date of the volume is subsequent to that of the 
first edition of this treatise yet that of the paper itself must have been so nearly 
the same, that the solutions should be regarded as having been obtained inde- 
pendently. The author has not met with the two equations (5) and (6) of Art. 580 
in any place with a date earlier than that of their publication in this treatise. 
Their application to initial motions is given further on. The two equations (1) 
and (2) for impulsive forces in Art. 583 appear to have been first given in College 
examination papers. The author believes the first to be due to the late Dr Tod- 
hunter. 
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The resolved parts of the tensions at the other end of the element 

and two similar quantities with y and z written for x. 
Hence the equations of motion are 



-t'U^t)--A 



'%'iii'i)*-^ 



dt dsV da) ' '"" h (2). 

dw d ( ^dz" 



"'^-^ra+"^ 



In these equations the variables a and t are independent. 
For any the same element of the string, s is always constant, and 
its path is traced out by variation of i. On the other hand, the 
curve in which the string hangs at any proposed time is given by 
variations of «, t being constant. In this investigation s is 
measured from any arbitrary point, fixed in the string, to the 
element under consideration. 

To find the geometrical equations. We have 

(£)'-(S)'-(S)*=' <-^ 

DiflFerentiating this with respect to i, we get 

dx du dy dv dz dw _^ , . 

ds ds ds ds ds ds 

The equations (2) and (4) are sufiicient to determine a?, y, z, 
and T, in terms of s and t 

575. The equations of motion may be pat under another form. Let 0, ^, x 
be the angles made by the tangent at x^ y, z, with the axes of oo-ordinates. Then 

the equations (2) become ^It'^Aj, i^^^oB <p)-\-mX (6), 

with similar equations for v and w. 

To find the geometrical equations, differentiate eo8<p=dxld8 with respect to t ; 

. ^ddt du ._^ 

•■-""*^=A <«>• 

Similarly, by differentiating cob \l/=dylds and ooBx^dzjds, we get two dmilar 
equations for f and x* Taking these six equations in conjunction with the 

foUowing, cos*'*0 + co8^^+cos'x=l (7), 

we have seven equations to determine u, v, ir, 0, ^, x ^^^ ^* 

If the motion takes place in one plane, these reduce to the four following 

equations : w -3- = j- (T cos 0) + mX 

* * > (8). 
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The arbitrary constants and functions which enter into the solutions of these 
equations must be determined from the peculiar circumstances of each problem. 

576. Blastle Btrings. Let o- be the unstretched length of the arc «, and let 
md<T be the mass of an element da of unstretched length or dt of stretched length. 
Then, by the same reasoning as before, the equations of motion become 

-%-t{^ty^ ro. 

and two similar equations for v and vj. To find the geometrical equations we must 

the independent variables being now o- and t. Differentiating with regard to t, we 
, dx du dy dv dz dw _^ds d_ (d9\ 

da da da da da da ~ da dt \daj ' 

d» T 

But, if X be the modulus of elasticity of the string, we have :r-=l + -r (ii). 

da A 

a , ... .. , dxdu dy dv ^ dz dw /^ T\ 1 dT 

Substitutrng we have - - + ^ _ + - _ = (1+ - j - -_ (,„). 

The two equations (ii), and (iii) together with the three equations (i), will suffice 
for the determination of u, v, w, s and T in terms of a and t. 

If we wish to use the equations of motion in the forms corresponding to (6) or 
(8), the dynamical equations become 

with similar equations for v and w. 

The geometrical equations corresponding to (6) or (9) may be found thus. We 

have S = *^"*£ = '^**(^"*"D' 

Differentiating, we have t: = - ^iu ^ ~ + t- ^ (r cos 0), 
with similar expressions for v and w, 

577. Tangential and Normal Resolutions. When the 
motion of the string takes place in one plane, it is often con- 
venient to resolve the velocities along the tangent and normal 
to the curve. 

Let u, V be the resolved parts of the velocity of the element ds 
along the tangent and normal to the curve at that element. Let 
^ be the angle which the tangent at the element makes with the axis 
of X. Let Pnids, Qnids be the impressed forces on the element ds, 
resolved respectively in the directions of the tangent and normal. 
Then, by Chap. iv. of Vol. i., or by putting 0^ = d^/dt, ^^ = 0, ^a = 
in Art. (5) of this Volume, the equations of motion are 

s-«f=^-^ «■ 
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The geometrical equations may be obtained as follows. If Ug 
be the resolved velocity parallel to Ox, we have 

t/a; = M cos ^ — t; sin ^. 

Differentiating with respect to 8, we have, by Art 575, 

dd} . . /du d(b\ . /dv . d^ • . 

Since the axis of a; is arbitrary in position, let us take it so that 
the tangent to the element during its motion is parallel to it at the 
instant under consideration ; then ^ = 0, and we have 



f^__du ^ d^ 
" ds ds 



(3). 



Similarly, by taking the axis of x parallel to the normal, 

dt ds^'^ds • ^*^ 

These four equations arc sufficient to determine u, v, <b and T 
in terms of s and ^ 

If the string is extensible, the dynamical equations become 

du d<b ^ dT 
di dt mdff 

dv dd> ^ T d^ 
dt dt mp dff, 

To find the geometrical equations, we may differentiate ii.=u cos ^-v sin ^ with 
regard to <r. This gives by Art. 576 

, ^dd> I d ._ . fdu V d$\ ^ (dv u ds\ . ^ 

By the same reasoning as before, this reduces to 

IdT 
X dX 

d4> 
dt 

57S. The equations (2) and (3) may also be obtained in the following manner. 

The motion of the point P of the string being represented by velocities u and v 

along the tangent PA and the normal PC at P, the 

motion of a consecutive point Q will be represented 

by velocities u+du and v+dv along the tangent 

QBf and normal QC at Q. Let the arc PQ=d8, 

and let QN be a perpendicular on PA. Since the 

string is inextensible, the resultant velocity of Q 

resolved along the tangent at P must be ultimately 

the same as the resolved part of the velocity of P 

in the same direction. Hence 

{u-^du) cos d0 - (r + dv) 8md<p=u^ 

or, proceeding to the limit, 

1 J. /v du V . 

du-vdd>=:0; .'. -^ = 0. 

ds p 



du V ( ^ T\ 
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Again, dtp/dt is the angular veloeity of PQ round P. Hence the difference of 
the Yelocitiee of P and Q resolved in any direction which is ultimately perpendicular 

to PQ must be equal to PQ d4>ldt ; 

ds 
.'. {u + du) tAn d4> ^{v+dv) COB d4>-'V=d8^, 

orinthelimit ^=^ + -. 

dt as p 

579. BzamplM. Ex. 1. If F be the vis viva of any arc ilB of a chain; 
T], T, the tensions at the extremities of the arc; u^', u,' the velocities of the 
extremities resolved along the tangents at those extremities, u, v, w the Cartesian 
components of the velocity at any point, prove that 

\dVldt^T^ - ritii'+/(Zu+ Ft; + Z«7) mds, 
the integration extending over the whole arc. 

Ex. 2. Investigate the polar equations of motion of a string in two dimensions. 
Let u, V be the resolved parts of the velocity of the element di along and perpen- 
dicular to the radius vector, let Pmds^ Qmds be the resolved forces in the same 
directions, then 

du v^ dT T , ^ dv uv 1 d ,- . ^ 

. ,dd>du , d^ dv UBin^ V cos 

where ^ is the angle the radius vector makes with the tangent and p is the per- 
pendicular on the tangent. 

Ex. 3. An elastic ring without weight, whose length when unstretched is given, 
is stretched round a circular cylinder. The cylinder is suddenly annihilated, show 
that the time which the ring will take to collapse to its natural length is {MaTJSX)^, 
where M is the mass of the string, X its modulus of elasticity, and a is the natural 
radius. 

Ex. 4. A homogeneous light inextensible string is attached at its extremities 
to two fixed points, and turns about the straight line joining those points with uni- 
form angular velocity. Let the straight line joining the fixed points be the axis of 
X, Show that the form of the string, supposing its figure permanent, is a plane 
curve whose equation is 1 + {dyldx)^=b{a - y^\ where a and 6 are two constants. 

580. The four equations of motion of Art. 577 may be reduced 
to two by the elimination of u and v. It will be found that we 
thus obtain two equations of convenient form which contain only 
the two unknown quantities T and <\>, By eliminating T we may 
reduce these two equations to one and thus make the determination 
of the motion of the string depend on the solution of one diflFeren- 
tial equation. The elimination presents no difficulty but the result 
is not very simple. 

DiflFerentiating equation (1) with regard to 8 and (3) with 
regard to t we have 

du dv ' dS dP I d^T 
da ds^ ds da m ds^ 

du . d<l> d<f> _ ^ 
ds ds ds~~ * 
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where the dot represents differentiation with regard to t Sub- 
tracting and substituting for v and dv/ds from (2) and (4), we have 

In the same way, differentiating the equation (2) with regard to 8, 

(4) with regard to t, and substituting, we have 

If the Btring is heterogeneons m is a ftmotion of t. Patting md»=:da^ we find in 

— g-r(«)V--,g=-i(*)', 

T dc\ da)^ da '^ da" m dt^ ' 

The equations (5) and (6) are of considerable utility. If the 

forces P, Q, the angular velocity 0, and the angular acceleration ^ 
of each element are known in terms of 5, we can deduce the tension 
of the string and the intrinsic equation of the curve in which it 
lies. Conversely if the distribution of tension, the curve of the 
string and the forces are known, the angular velocity and accelera- 
tion of every element are given at once. 

681. Consider the position of the string at any instant. Let M be any point 
on the string, draw a straight line ON from the origin parallel to the tangent at 
M and proportional in length to the tension of the string at M, The loons of N for 
all positions of M represents (as a kind of hodograph) the instantaneons distribation 
of tension along the string. 

To simplify matters, let as suppose that the impressed foroes. P and Q are zero. 
The equations (6) and (6) show that the instantaneous values of T, ^, t, - jt\ for 
a string are connected together just as the radius vector, longitude, time, radial 
and transversal foroes are connected for a particle describing the hodograph. 

By this analogy we may sometimes translate a question as to the instantaneons 
distribation of tension along a string into a more familiar problem on the motion 
of a single particle. If the string form a closed curve the allied curve is also 
closed. If the string have two ends, the terminal conditions must be made to 
correspond in the two curves. 

582. Ursmpl— ■ Show how to deduce the analogy of Art. 581 from the 
Cartesian equations of motion of a string. Art. 674 ; and thence deduce equations 

(5) and (6) from the analogy. Show also that the analogy holds when the string 
moves in three dimensions. 

Ex. 2. Determine the intrinsic equation to the form of a closed string and the 
distribution of tension when it is given that initially the square of the angular 
velocity of each element is proportional to the tension of that element, and that 
the angular velocity remains constant for a time dt. It is supposed that there are 
no impressed forces. 

In this case, equations (6) and (G) become 

dt" \<u) '^^' Tdt\ dtj • 
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If ff represented the time these would be the equations of motion of a partide 

moving nnder a central force varying as the distance. This particle most describe 

an ellipse. Thus we have 

1 cos'0 sin*0 X ^ ^x I 

y5 = -^+-^. tan^=jtan^/Aa. 

These give the distribution of tension and the intrinsic equation. If 2 be the length 
of the string we see that Jfd=2T, If a = 6 the curve is a circle. 

Ex. 3. Show that the resultant acceleration of any point Af of a string is 
represented in direction and magnitude by the tangent at ^ to the allied curve 
and in magnitude by the ratio of an elementary arc at N to the corresponding 
arc at M, Put X^O, Y=0 in the equations of Art. 574. 

583. Impuliive forces. When the forces are impulsive the 
equations undergo some modifications. These may all be deduced 
in the usual manner from the eorresponding equations for finite 
forces by integrating with regard to the time. But generally it 
will be found simpler to obtain them from first principles. 

A string rests on a smooth horizontal table and is a>cted on at one 
extremity by an impulsive tension, to find the impulsive tension at 
any point and (lie initial mx>tion. 

Let T be the impulsive tension at any point P, T+dT the 
tension at a consecutive point Q, then the element PQ is acted on 
by the tensions T and T + dT at the extremities. Let ^ be the 
angle made by the tangent at P to the string with any fixed line ; 
u, V the initial velocities of the element resolved respectively 
along the tangent and normal at P to the string. Then, resolving 
along the tangent and normal, we have 

muds = {T + dT)co»dif>-'T] 
mvds = {T+dT)amd<t> 

therefore, proceeding to the limit, w = — -j- , v = . 

m ds m p 

But, by Art. 577, we' have du/ds = v/p. Hence the equation to 

d^T T 

find ^becomes , , - = (1). 

d^ p^ ^ ^ 

If the chain be heterogeneous we easily find in the same way 

ds\m ds) mp^ 
If a> be the initial angular velocity of the element ds, we have 

b,A.5T,, . = S.^'^Q (3. 

584. If the string be in motion just before the action of the 
impulsive tension at one extremity, only a very slight modification 
of these equations is necessary. Let (t/i, Vi) (i^, v,) be the resolved 
velocities of the element PQ just before and just arfler the impulse. 



]- 
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We then simply modify the equations of the last article by writing 

Each of the resolutions (t^Vi), (t^v,) must of course satisfy the 
geometrical equations obtained in Art. 577. 

585. Ex. If Tj, T, be the impulsive tensions at the extremities of any arc of 
the chain, u^, u^ the initial velocities at the extremities resolved along tiie tan- 
gents at the extremities, prove that the initial kinetic energy of the whole aro is 

i(2',uj-riu,). 

This readily follows by integrating m(u'+v*)d« along the whole length of the 
arc. Bat it also follows at once from the proposition proved in Vol. x. that the 
work dne to an impulse is the product of the impulse into the mean of the resolved 
velocities of the point of application just before and just after the action of the 
impulse. Hence, since the string starts from rest the work done at either extre- 
mity is the product of the tension into half the initial tangential velocity. 

586. To find the impulsive tension and the initial motion when the string forms 
a curve of double curvature. 

Let Uf V, w bo the resolved initial velocities of an element ds in the directions 
of the principal axes of the curve at that element ; the axis of x being the principal 
normal, that of y the tangent, and, z the binomial. Since the only forces on the 
element are the impulsive tensions at the extremities we have as in Art. 583, 

1 2^ IdT ^ 

m p m as ^ 

To find the geometrical equations, we notice that while (u, v, w) represent the 
resolved velocities at one extremity A of the element ds along the principal axes at 
A, {u + dUf (fee.) represent the resolved velocities at the other extremity £ of the 
same element along the principal axes at B. It follows that the relative velocities 
(dtf, dr, Sw) of the extremities A and B resolved along the principal axes at ^ are 
given by Art. 21, where (2^, d^,, d<p^ arc the angular displacements by which the 
principal axes at A are screwed into the positions of those at B, If dr and de are 
the angles of torsion and contingence, we have d^i=0, d^^-dr, d^=:~de. 
But, if (tf}, (tf,, (tfj are the augular velocities of the clement ds in space abont the 
principal axes at A^ we have 8u=-(ayds, dr=0, $ir=(i^d8. Equating these two 
sots of values of du, Sv^ Sw, we have 

u dv u ^ du V 

"'=;• di-r^' dJ+T""' ^^^' 

where r and p are the radii of torsion and contingence. 
Substituting from (1) in (2) we find 



_ T d fdT\ T _^ Id /T«\ 
^'inpr ' ds \liids) " V^" ""^-Tds \mp) <^>- 



The second of these determines the initial tension when the form of the string 
is known, it is the same as the corresponding equation in two dimensions, so that 
the initial tension does not depend on the angle of torsion of the curve. The other 
two equations determine the initial angular velocities of the element, the A.ngnifty 
velocity about the tangent not being required to find the initial motion. 

We may verify these equations by a geometrical proof similar to that given in 
Art. 578 for a string in two dimensions. 

587. If the form of the string is given by its intrinsic equation p=:F(ff), the 
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initial tension is to be found by solving the equation .i^s " 3 = ^ (^)' 

The solution is known to be of the fonn T=A^ («)+£f («) (2), 

where ^ and ^ are some determinate fanctione of % and A and B are two undeter- 
mined constants. These constants must then be determined from the known values 
of the tension at the two extremities of the string. 

The tension at any point of the string having been found, the velocity and 
direction of motion of any element may be deduced from the expressions given for 
the components u and v, Art. 583. 

It is thus apparent that the determination of the motion depends on the 
solution of the differential equation (1). We have therefore thought it worth while 
to state in order a few solutions likely to be useful. 

In some problems we have an additional term, say /(«), on the right-hand side 
of the differential equation (1). The two first terms of the solution (1) constitute 
the complementary function, and when this has been found the particular integral 
due to /(«) can be deduced by some one of the various rules given in the theory of 
differential equations. Perhaps the most convenient method is to substitute 
r=z0(«) or r=z^(«); the differential equation then takes a linear form from 
which z may be found. In what follows therefore it will be sufficient to suppose 
that the right-hand side of the differential equation is zero. 

Ca$e 1. Let p be constant, say p^a. The form of the string it then a circle. 
The solution is evidently r=ii«'^*»+B«"*/^ 

Case 2. Let p be a linear function of t, say p=a-k-bt. The form of the string 
is then an equiangular spiral whose angle is cot~^ 6. To solve the equation we put 
a + bs=e*, the equation then takes the form considered in the last case. The com- 
plementary function reduces to T=^(a + 6f)"*+£(a + bs)\ 
where m and n are the roots of the quadratic b'K (x - 1) = 1. 

Case 3. Let p be a quadratic function of «, say p=a + bs+cs^. If the factors 
are real we may write this p=c (« - a) (« - /9). Assume as a trial solution 

T=A{s-a)^{S''P)\ 
Substituting in the differential equation and dividing by (« - a)"*"' {*-P)*~^ we find 

(m+n-l){(iii+n)f»-2(on+/3m)«} 1 ^ 

+o«ii (n - 1) + 2afimn+p^ (m - 1) - c~'j 

The equation is satisfied if we choose m and n so that the coefficients of the 
several powers of « are zero. The two first powers lead to m+n=l, and the last 
then gives mn (a - /9)' +<r^=0. The required solution is therefore 

r=ii(f-or(f-/5)*+B(f-o)«(«-/3)"», 

where m and n are the roots of the quadratic :r* - :r = {(a - /9) e)~^. This solution is 
given by Sir G. Stokes in the eighth volume of the Cambridge Phil, Trans,, 1849. 

If the factors of the quadratic p^a + df + et^are imaginary, we may deduce the 
solution by rationalizing the value of T just found. But, putting p = e { (t + a)' + jS^ } , 
it will be more convenient to proceed thus. If we put ff-t-a=/9tan ^, the differen- 
tial equation takes the form 



|,(rooB«)+(i-^)rco.«=o. 



The solution of this equation is well known, and is trigonometrical or exponential 
according as /3e is greater or less than unity. 

If the factors of the quadratic p=a-{-bs + es*9^te equal, we may solve the equation 

R. D. n. 24 
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d?z z 
by writing r= (i-a)z and s - a= l/or. The equation then rednoes to ^^ - ^=®' 

We therefore have r=(# - a) \A^^-^Be'*^*^\ . 

Ucp=8^+e* the itring hat the form of a catenary. The solution is then 

where y is the ordinate measured from the directrix, and $ is the angle the tangent 
makes with the horizon. This result may be found, as just explained, by writing 
t=c tan $, But it may also be easily obtained by another process. We notice that 
T=y is one solution; putting T=yz ^^e have to find dz/dt a linear equation of the 
first order. See Cambridge Senate Hotue Problems for 1860 with SolutionM, page 65. 
Another solution is given in the ninth volume of LiottvilU*t Journal, 1844, by 
Besge, who reduces the equation to one solved by Euler. 

d«r AT 

Let us write the equation in the form -^ = r~TmZ T^svi ' 

Putting log r = J Ud$, we find by substitution "^ + ^^ ~ ( +2bs4- — «^* * 

The denominator on the right-hand side suggests that a solution can be found of 

V 
the form U= jrr •• 

Substituting in the dififerential equation we find 

dV 

Now it is obvious that if we put F-&-e« = ik, where h is some ooDstant, the 
equation reduces to ae- b^+k^=A, 

Thus we have two values for k. Two particular integrals have therefore been 

found, viz. log r= / — ^ ^ dt. 

Each of these integrations can be effected in finite terms. If the values of T 
thus found be 0(«) and f («), the general integral required is T=M^{s)-\-N^{i), 
where M and N are two arbitrary constants. 

Case 4. If p^(uot p) be a quadratic function of «, say p*=a + bt-^ea\ we may 
find a solution in finite terms of the form 

r=iio + ^i<+ +^ii<*. 

provided the quadratic en (n - 1) = 1 gives a positive integral root This qnadratie 
expresses the condition that the series for T has a highest term, it is therefore 
easily remembered by substituting only the highest power A^i^ of the series in the 
differential equation and rejecting all lower powers as they occur. The relation 
between the successive coefficients may be easily found by substitution. Thii 
relation will be much simplified by previously clearing the quadratic far ^ cf 
either of the terms &«, or a. This is effected by writing s=s'+m and chooaing the 
constant m properly. 

If n be an integral root of the quadratic en (n - 1) = 1, a solution xnay be written 
in either of the forms 

see a paper by the author in the Proceedings of the Bfathematical Society, April 
1886. 
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Case 6. If l//»« be a quadratio fnnotion of «, say 1/p^ = a + 6< + c»», pnt T = ze'*'^^. 
Substitating, and choosing a and /9 properly, we reduce the equation to the form 

This artifice is attributed to Liouville. 

Putting a + 2/38= <r, a solution in the form of a finite series, viz. 

z=.4[ff»+iM(«-l)/3<r'»-3 + i.i«(n-l)(n-2)(n-3)/3V*-< + &c.] 

may be found by substitution when 4/3n + h gives a positive integral value of n. It 
is also shown in the paper already quoted from the Math. Soc. that 

one form or the other being used according as n is a positive or negative integer. 

688. Ex. 1. If the curve in which the string is placed be such that p*= .-/. -^i,, 

'^ 1 (» + 1) 

where i is any positive integer, show that one solution is r= JPfdr, where x=8la and 

Pi is a Legendre's function of x of the t*'' order. 

Ex. 2. Trace the curve pp=^{8- a) {t-b). 

The curve has three branches; the first extends from s=a to 6, the curvature 
is always in one direction and the branch terminates at each extremity with an 
infinite number of diminishing convolutions, being ultimately an equiangular spiral 
whose angle is tan'^ /3/(a - 6). The second branch extends from «=& to oo, it 
unwinds like an equiangular spiral with an infinite number of turns. The winding 
and unwinding branches have the same directions of curvature when the arc in each 
is measured from the infinitely small cusp. The unwinding branch finally proceeds 
to infinity, like one branch of the catenary pp=s*+^^ the tangent being ultimately 
parallel to that at «=} (a + b). The third branch extends from 8= -e to - oo and 
resembles the second branch. 

Ex. 3. A string at rest on a table is jerked at one end, and begins to move so 
that the direction of motion of any element makes a constant angle with the 
tangent at that point. Prove that the curve in which the string rests is an 
equiangular spiral. 

Ex. 4. An impulsive tension in the direction of the tangent is applied to one 
extremity of a uniform perfectly flexible heavy string lying on a smooth plane. If 
all the particles of the string start with equal velocities, prove that the string must 
lie in the form of a catenary or of a straight line. [May Ex. 

Ex. 5. An inelastic string, at rest in a circular tube which it just fills, is 
plucked at one end in the direction of the tangent at that end and begins to move 
with kinetic energy E, If the same string were unconfined and similarly plucked 
when at rest, show that it would move off with kinetic energy 2tE coth (2t). 

[Math. Tripos. 

589. Initial motioiiB. A string in one plane is either at rest 
under the action of given forces or ha^ its instantaneous motion known. 
Supposing a fracture or some othei* change to occur, it is required to 
find ilte initial changes of motion and the initial cliange of tension. 

Let mPds, mQds be the resolved parts of the forces respectively 
along the tangent and radius of curvature at any element ds of the 
string. Let u, v be the resolved parts of the velocity in the same 

24—2 
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directions. Let mT be the tension. Let -^ be the angle which 
the tangent at the element da makes witn the axis of x^ and 
let 0) = d^\6Jt be the angular velocity of the element <29. 
We have, by Art. 577, the equations 

ti-t;a,=P+^ (1). 5^"^"=° ^^^ 

r\ T /-^v dv U ,-. 

* + t^ = Q + - (2). ds^'p^"" ^*^- 

From these we deduce as in Art. 580 the two equations 

d^T TdPQ , ,^. 

d?-^«+di-p=-^ (^>- 

TdsKpJ'^ p'^ da^ dt ^^^ 

The instantaneous motion of the string being given and also 
the forces, a>, P and Q are all known functions of s. Thus (5) is 
the differential equation from which we have to find T, This 
differential equation is the same as the one already considered in 
Art. 587. We shall therefore suppose its solution to have been 
found. The constants of integration are to be determined by the 
given conditions at the extremities of the string. Thus the initial 
tension is found. 

The initial values of u, v, o), P, Q and T being known, the 
values of u, v and cb are found from (1), (2) and (6). Thus all the 
initial accelerations have been determined. 

Differentiating (5) with regard to t, we have another differential 

equation to find t of the same kind as before. Having solved this. 
We may find ti, ^ and io by differentiating (1), (2) and (6). 

Proceeding in this way we may find the instantaneous values 
of all the differential coefficients of u, v, a> at the instant when the 
fracture occurs. 

If Uty Vt, (Ot be the values of these quantities after any time i, 
we have by Taylor's theorem (see Vol. i. Art. 199) 

tit = u + tLt + ^il^-^ ... 

with similar expressions for Vt and 0)^ Thus the initial motion 
has been found to any degree of approximation. 

590. To find the initial radius of curvature R of the path in 
space of any element of the string, we resolve the forces on that 
element in a direction perpendicular to the tangent to its path and 
equate the result to (u^ + v^)/R. The direction of motion of the 
element makes angles with the tangent and normal to the string 
whose sines are vKu^ + tji')^ and w/(w' + t;*)*. The forces on the 
element are P + dT/ds and Q + T/p. We therefore have 

<^=„(«.^)-.(i..f) a, 
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To find the rate at which the radius of curvature of the string 

berins to change, we notice that - = -^ . Hence ?; - = -r- . 
° ° p 08 dtp as 

Thus by differentiating (5) with regard to 8, we find the rate at 

which the curvature of the string begins to change. By diflferen- 

tiating (6) with regard to 8, we find the acceleration of the change 

of curvature. 

591. If the string start from rest, u, v and w are all zero. In this case the 
equations (5) and (6) of Art. 589 follow immediately from the corresponding 
equations for impulsive forces. FoUowing Newton's argument in Prop. 1 of his 
second section we' may treat the forces Pdtf Qdt as small impulses. The argument 
is then the same as that given in Art. 5S3. 

The initial direction of motion of any element is found hy compounding the 
velocities udt^ vdt so that the direction of motion makes with the tangent to the 
string an angle equal to tan~^ r/u. To find the initial radius of curvature of the 
path of any particle, we see by Vol. i. Art. 212, that we must find u, v by differ- 
entiating twice the equations (1) and (2). 

592. ExAHPLBS. A string U in equilibrium in the form of a circle about a 
centre of repulsive force in the centre. If the string be now cut at any point A, 
prove that the tension at any point P is instantaneously changed in the ratio 

« +« -e -e ^ ' : c +« , 

where is the angle stUttended at the centre by the arc A P. 

Let F be the central force, then P=0, and mQ=i - F, Let a be the radius of the 

<pr T F 

circle. Then the equation of Art. 589 to determine T becomes ^ - -3= • 

Let 8 be measured from the point A towards P, then s=a$; also J^^ is independent 
of«. Hence we have T=Fa + A€ +jBc~ . 

To determine the arbitrary constants A and B we have the condition TsO when 
^=0 and 0=2v; also just before the string was cut T=Fa. Hence the result given 
in the enunciation follows. 

Ex. 2. A string is wound round the under part of a vertical circle and is just 
supported in equilibrium at the ends of a horizontal diameter by two forces. The 
circle being suddenly removed, prove that the tension at the lowest point is 
instantly decreased in the ratio 4 : e^'+e"^. 

Ex. 3. The extreme links of a uniform chain can slide freely on two intersect- 
ing straight lines, which are at right angles and equally inclined to the vertical. 
The chain is in equilibrium under the action of gravity. If now the chain break 
at the lowest point, show that the tension at any point P is equal to the statical 
tension multiplied by 2^/(«- + 2), where is the angle which the tangent at P 
makes with the horizon. 

Ex. 4. A string rests on a smooth table in the form of an arc of an equiangular 
spiral, and begins to move from rest under the action of a central force J^^ which 
tends from the pole and varies as the n*^ power of the distance, show that the initial 

tension is given by r= -rF j iv * * * • +Af**+Br^, where a is the angle 
° n(n + l)co8'a-sm'a 

of the spiral, and p, q are the roots of the quadratic x(x- l)=tan'a. Show that 

the solution changes its form when a is such that the first term is infinite, and find 

the new form. 
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Ex. 5. A given heavy aniform inelastic chain is stretched nearly straight with 
the two ends at the same level ; suddenly one end is released, prove that, to a 
first approximation, half the product of the tensions at the other end before 
and after release is equal to the square of the weight of the chain. 

[Math. Tripos, 1888. 

593. Ex. 1. An endless string in the form of a drcle is rotating in its own 
plane with a uniform angular velocity ut. The string being cut at any point, find the 
initial tension, the initial radius of curvature of the path of any element, and the 
rate at which the tension is changing. 

Let OCA be the diameter through the point of fracture A, and let the are be 
measured from 0. Let a be the radius and let ff=a0. Sinoe there are no 
impressed forces, P=0, Q=0. We have at once by (5), since p—a, 

T = a»w^ + A cosh 4> + B sinh 4>, 

where A and B are such that r=0 when 0= ^v, 

/. T=a^(a^ (1 - cosh f /cosh w). 

To find the radius of curvature of the path of any element, we notice that each 
element is moving with a velocity u=a(tj along the tangent to the string. Resolving 
these along the normal to the string, we have u^lR^Tja whence i2 = u'a/r. This 
result follows at once from equation (7) since v = 0, Q=0. To find w, we have 
from (6), since p=a, a^u=2dTld}l/, By differentiating (5) with regard to t we 
obtain 

d»^ ff^ p ds" 
Since diajds^Q^ we find by solving this differential equation, 

\ cosh T smh v J 

By differentiating (5) and (6) with regard to « we may also show that the rate p at 
which the radius of curvature of the string is changing is initially zero and that 
the acceleration is initially equal to "laufi cosh ^ . sech t. 

Ex. 2. A string moves under Uie action of a central force F (r) tending from 
the origin. The instantaneous motion being known, show that T may be found 

from d^T T dF , . F . , 

"j:^ - -5 + J- cos^ + - sin^ A= - w8. 
d^ f^ dr r 

If the string start from rest and both its extremities are free, prove that dTfdt is 
initially zero throughout the string. 

Ex. 3. A string of length 2aa is at rest in the form of an arc of a circle of 
radius a and is acted on by a central force F(r) tending from the centre of the 
circle. Show that the instantaneous tension at any point P is 

T=aF (a) (1 - cosh ^/cosh o), 

where is the angle subtended at the centre by the arc OP measured from the 
middle point of the string. 

Ex. 4. A heavy uniform string of given length is placed at rest on a rough 
table whose coefficient of friction is /t, and is acted on by a finite force at each end. 
If each element of the string begin to move in a direction making a given angle B 
with the tangent at the element, prove that the intrinsic equation to the string is 

1 1 -24>cot2fi 1 -«^cot/5 
- = c ^ + , c ^ , 

pa o 
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where is the angle the tangent makes with a fixed straight line. Prove also that 
the foroe at either end mast be ftb^fie^^^^^ where 0^ is the value of at that 
end. If a is infinite the carve is an eqaiangalar spiral and the string is in 
equilibrium. 

Ex. 5. If, in the last example, each element begin to move in a direction 
making an angle </> with the tangent, prove . that the intrinsic equation is 
a/p=l + &sec*0, where a and 6 are arbitrary constants and the foroe at either 
end is fia sm^. 

On Steady Motion. 

594. Def. When the motion of a string is such that the 
curve which it forms in space is always equal, similar, and similarly 
situated to that which it formed in its initial position, that motion 
may be called steady. 

To investigate the steady motion of a hotnogeneoits ineoctensible 
string. 

It is obvious that every element of the string is animated with 
two velocities, one due to the motion of the curve in space, and 
the other to the motion of the string alonc^ the curve which it 
forms in space. Let a and b be the resolvea parts along the axes 
of the velocity of the curve at the time t, and let c be the velocity 
of the string along its curve. Then, following the usual notation, 
we have 

w = a + c cos ^, v = 6 + c8in^ (1). 

Now a, 6, c are functions of t only, hence du/ds = — c sin <f>d(l>/ds. 
Therefore by equation (9) of Art. 575 we have 

dt ""ds ^'^^• 

Substituting the values of u and v in the equations of motiom 
Art. 574, we get 

. . .d<f> y^ d (T \\ 

^-csm^^=Z + ^(-cos<^j 

db ^dc , . ^ .d<f> ^r , d /T . a' 

Substituting for d<l>/dt, these equations reduce to 

The form of the curve is to be independent of t; hence, on 
eliminating T, the resulting equation must not contain t This 
will not generally be the case unless da/dt, dbjdt, dc/dt are 
constants. The motion is then called a uni/orTn steady motion. 
In any case their values will be determined by the known circum- 
stances of the problem. The above equations must then be solved. 



da dc 



..•*•• 



(3). 
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8 being supposed to be the only independent variable, and t being 
constant. 

595. If a, b, c are constants, these equations take a simpler 
form. We then have 

= wZ + ^(rcos^), = mF+^(r8ini^),...(4), 

where T' = T- nu^. These are the equations of equilibrium of a 
string acted on by the same given forces, viz. mX and mY. Thus 
we have a very convenient analogy between the steady motion and 
the equilibrium of a homogeneous string. 

For example, if a string can move in a uniform steady motion 
under the action of gravity, we see that its form at any and every 
moment must be the same as that of a string in equilibrium under 
the action of gravity. The form of the travellmg curve must 
therefore be a catenary. What catenary it is will depend on the 
terminal conditions, and if these are inconsistent with the properties 
of a catenary no uniform steady motion is possible. 

Whatever catenary the string assumes, the tension T at any 
point of the moving string will exceed the tension at the corre- 
sponding point of the stationary catenary by nuf. We have 
therefore at any point T=in{gy •{-(:?), where y is the ordinate of 
that point measured from the directrix. 

More generally, we see from the equations (4) that a string cannot move in 
uniform steady motion unless every one of its positions is one in which a string 
oould rest in equilibrium under the action of the instantaneous forces. Supposing 
this condition to be satisfied, the conditions at the extremities (if the string foim an 
unclosed curve) must also be consistent with this form of the string. These are the 
necessary and suflScient conditions. 

One important case of this theorem is when the string forms a dosed enrre 
which does not travel in space. This case was first given in the SoluHom of 
Cambridge Prohlemty 1854, hy Walton and Mackenzie^ who enunciated the theorem as 
follows. If a uniform endless chain rest in any form subject to the action of forces 
depending only on the position of the particle acted on and to the reactions of 
smooth surfaces, it will continue to move in the same form if put in motion in 
such a manner that every point of the chain begins to move in the direction of the 
tangent at that point. 

5%. flmamplea. Ex. 1. A horizontal cylinder revolves with uniform velocity 
about its axis and an endless chain passing round it revolves with it in such a 
manner that the form of the chain in space is always the same ; show that the form 
of the curve is independent of the velocity. [Math. Tripos, 1854. 

Ex. 2. A uniform string AB of any given length is placed in the form of an arc 
of an equiangular spiral, and is acted on by a centre of repulsive force situated in 
the pole of the spiral whose accelerating force is equal to /i/(distanoe)'. Each 
element starts with a velocity u along the tangent to that element, and the extremitiee 
i4, /? are acted on by forces h\, F^. If Fi = m{u* + filOA) and Fj=m(tt*+/t/OB) 
where m is the mass of a unit of length, prove that the string will describe the 
spiral uniformly. 
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Ex. 3. A light flexible inextensible tabe of small nniform section suspended 
from two points in the same horizontal line by its ends is full of water which flows 
through it with uniform velocity. Prove that it hangs in the form of the common 
catenary, and that the longitudinal tension is constant. [Math. Tripos. 

597. Ex. Tena of an ^Uetrlo caMU, An electric cable U deposited at the 
bottom of a sea of uniform depth from a ship moving with uniform velocity in a 
straight line, and the cable is delivered with a velocity c equal to that of the ship. 
Determine the form of the string when the motion is steady. 

Consider the portion of the cable between the ship A and the ground B, If the 
friction of the water on the string is neglected, gravity diminished by the buoyancy 
of the water will be the only force acting on the string, let this bo represented by g'. 
Then the form of the travelling curve is the common catenary, and the tension at 
any point exceeds the tension in the catenary (see Art. 595) by the weight of a 
length of string equal to c^jg'. 

To determine the particular catenary assumed by the string we consider the 
conditions at the extremities A and B, At the point B where the cable meets the 
ground the tangent to the catenary must be horizontal. For, if not, an element of 
string at B would have the tangents at its extremities inclined to each other at a 
finite angle. Then since T cannot be zero in a catenary, this elementary mass 
would be acted on by a finite resultant force. Hence the element would alter its 
position with an infinite velocity. The catenary therefore must be such that B is 
its vertex. 

To fix the catenary one more condition is necessary. If 2 be the length of the 
portion of cable between the ship and the ground and h the depth of the sea; then 
the parameter y of the catenary must satisfy the equation (A + 7)^=^+7°. 

The problem of the deposition of an electric cable appears first to have been 
considered by Longridge and Brooks (Institution of Civil Engineers, Feb. 1858). 
Another solution was given by Sir G. Airy in the Phil, Mag, for July, 1858. A further 
discussion by Mr Woolhouse may be fouftd in the Phil. Mag, for May, 1860. All 
these include in their investigations the friction between the water and the cable. 

598. We shall now consider how the solution is affected when the friction of 
the water on the cable is taken account of. We shall assume that the friction on 
any element of the cable varies as the velocity in space of that element, and acts in a 
direction opposite to the direction of motion of the element. Each clement has 
motions both along the cable and transverse to it ; and the coefficients of friction for 
these two motions are probably not strictly equal. In order however to simplify 
the formulae we here treat them as equal. Let fi be the coefficient of friction. 

Let the axis of x be horizontal, and let x' be the abscissa of any point of the 
cable measured from the place where the cable touches the ground, in the direction 
of the ship's motion. Also let s' be the length of the curve measured from the 
same point. Then x—x'-\-ct, and «=«' + et. 

Following the same notation as before, we have 

X=:-Aitt, Y=-g'-tiv, 

But tt=e-coos0, vs-esin^. 

Hence the equations (3) of Art. 594 become 



O=-^+/iCCOS0 + ^ {(to'V^^H 
O=-^+Aicsin0 + ^ jr--c»j sin 0I 
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To integrate these put sin <f>=dyld8^ cos <f>=dxlds. Hence, 

g'A = - ucs + ucx + ( c* 1 cos \ 

^'^ ^ (1), 

g'B= - g'$-^ficy-t(- - cA sin ^| 

where A and B are two arbitrary constants. 

At the point where the cable meets the ground, we must have either 7=0 or 
0=0. For if be not zero, the tangents at the extremities of an infinitely small 
portion of the string make a finite angle with each other. Then, if T be not sero, 
resolving the tensions at the two ends in any direction, we have an infinitely small 
mass acted on by a finite force. Hence the element will in that case alter its posi- 
tion with an infinite velocity. Firstly, let as suppose that 0=0. Also, at the same 
point, y=0 and z' = 0. Hence B= -ct. 

Putting ,=«, we get by division ^,= -, 1^ — ; (2). 

This is the di£Perential equation to the curve in which the cable hangs. 
To solve this equation wc put p for dyjdx' and find s' in terms of the other 
quantities. Then differentiatiug, and writing 1 +i>^ for (ds'jdx)^ and vfor A- ex' + e^ 

we have d^ - edp 

'v~{l-ep)Jl+p^' 

The variables arc now separated, and the integrations can be e£Feoted. The 
equation can be integrated a second time, but the result is very long. The arbitrary 
constant A may have any value, depending on the length of the cable hanging from 
the ship at the time t=0. 

The curve in its lowest part resembles a circular arc, or the lower part of a com- 
mon catenary. But in its upper part the curve does not tend to become vertical, 
but tends to approach an asymptote making an angle cot~^ e with the horizon. The 
asymptote does not pass through the point where the cable touches the grotuid, but 

below it, the smallest distance being Aje (e^ + 1)^ ; the asymptote also passes below 
the ship. 

If the conditions of the question are snch that the tension at the lowest point 
of the cable is equal to zero, the tangent to the curve at that point is not neces- 
sarily horizontal. Let X be the angle this tangent makes with the horizon. 
Beferring to equations (1) of Art. 594 we have simultaneously 

a;'=0, y=0, «'=0, r=0, and <f>=\. 

Hence Ag'—-c^ cos X, Bg' = - c* sin X - g'cU 

The differential equation to the curve now becomes 

dx' -c^Goa\-{-g'{e8'-ex') ^^'* 

which can be integrated in the same manner as before. One case deserves notice ; 
viz. when tf=cotX. The equation is then evidently satisfied by y=gfle. The two 
constants in the integral of (3) are to be determined by the condition that, when 
x' = 0, i/=0, then dyjdx' =i&n X. Both these conditions are satisfied by the relation 
y = x'le. Hence this is the required integral. The form of the cable is therefore a 
straight line, inclined to the horizon at an angle X=cot~^e; and the tension maybe 

found from the formula T=^ — -^ . 

1 + cosX 
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Ex. 2. Let a cablo be delivered with velocity c' from a ship moving with uni- 
form velocity c in a straight Une on the surface of a sea of uniform depth. If the 
resistance of the water to the cable be proportional to the square of the velocity, 
the coefficient B of resistance for longitudinal motion being different from the 
coefficient A for lateral motion, prove that the cable may take the form of a 
straight line making an angle X with the horizon, such that cot'X=<^e* + J-i, 
where e is the ratio of the speed of the ship to the terminal velocity of a length of 
cable falling laterally in water. Prove also that the tension will be found from the 

equation r= -jy - -j «" ( - - cob X j -r^l mgf. [PM7. Mag, 

Small Oscillations of a Loose Chain. 

599. Chain suspended by one extremity. A hefivy 
lieterogeneous chain is suspended by one extremity, and hangs in a 
straight line under the action of gravity, A small disturbance 
being given to the chain in a vertical plane, it is required to find 
the equations of motion*. 

Let be the point of support, let the axis Ox be measured 
vertically downwards, and Oy horizontally in the plane of disturb- 
ance. Let mds be the mass of any elementary arc whose length 
PQ is ds, and let T be the tension at P. Let I be the length of 
the string, and let us suppose that a weight Mg is attached to the 
lower extremity. The equations of motion, as in Art. 574, aie 

d^_l^d ( dx\ ^^1±(t^\ n\ 

dt'^m'dsV dsj'^^' dt^^mdsV dsj ^ ^• 

Since the motion is very small, the point P will oscillate in a 
very small arc, the tangent at the middle point being horizontal. 
Hence we may put dos/dt = 0. For a similar reason we may put 
dx = ds. We therefore have by integrating the first equation 

T = constant — g Jmdx. 

But T = Mg when a? = Z, hence we find 

T = Mg+gP,mdx (2). 

When the chain is homogeneous, this equation takes the simple 

form T==Mg + mg{l-x) (3). 

It may be noticed (1) that this expression is independent of 

* In the Seventh Volume of the Journal Polytechnique, Poisson discusses the 

oscillations of a heavy homogeneous chain suspended hy one extremity. Putting 

(l-'X)^^igh equal to 8 or s' according as the upper or lower sign is taken, and 

1 tPi/ 1 v' 

i/^yll- x)*, he reduces the equation to the form :r-T-*= - t . ,v > . He ohtains 
•^ "^ dsds' 4 («+»)' 

the integral hy means of two definite integrals and two infinite series. After a 

rather long discussion of the forms of the arbitrary functions which occur in the 

integral, he finds that a solitary wave wiU travel up the chain with a uniform 

acceleration and down with a uniform retardation, each equal to half that of 

gravity. 
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the time ; (2) that the tension at any point of the chain is equal to 
the tottil weight of matter below that point. 

The second equation may be written in either of the forms 

d^ mdx\ dxl m da? mdxdx 

where T is a function of x given by the equation (2), or (3). 

600. Let us suppose that the displacements of the particles 
forming any finite portion of the chain during a finite time are 
represented by y = ^ {x, t), where ^ is a continuous function of x 
and t Let P be a geometrical point within this portion of the 
chain which moves so that the particle-velocity at P, i.e. dyjdt, is 
always equal to some constant quantity A, Let v be the velocity 
with which P moves, then, following in our mind the motion of P, 
we have by differentiating dyjdt = A with regard to t 

dt^^dxdt""'^ ^^^- 

Let Q be a point also within the portion, such that the tangent 
to the chain at Q makes with the vertical an angle whose tangent, 
i.e. dy/dx, is B/T, where B is some constant quantity. Let v' be 
the velocity with which Q moves, then 



^S-,-s(^£)^-» <«^ 



Eliminating the second differential coefficients of y fix>m equa- 
tions (4), (5) and (6), we easily deduce that, if P and Q coincide at 
any instant, vt/ = Tlm (7). 

This reasoning requires that all the second differential coeffi- 
cients should be finite, and that y should be a continuous function 
of X and t It would not apply to any point P, if the discontinuous 
extremities of two waves were passing over P in opposite direc- 
tions. But the consideration of these exceptions is unnecessary 
for our present purpose. 

Let AB be a disturbed portion of the chain travelling in the 
direction AB on a chain otherwise in equilibrium. At tne con- 
fines of the disturbance the two portions of the string must not 
make a finite angle with each other. If they did, an element of 
the string would be acted on by a finite moving force, namely, the 
resultant of the two finite tensions at its extremities. In such 
a case the disturbance would instantly extend itself further along 
the chain and assume some new form. Supposing we exclude 
any such case as this, we must have, as long as the motion is 
finite, both dy/dt = and dy/dx = 0, at both the upper and lower 
extremity of the disturbance. If then P be a point at which 
dy/dt =^0, and Q a point at which dy/dx — 0, P and Q may be 
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considered as taken just within the boundary of the wave ; P and 
Q will therefore eacn travel with the velocity of that boundary. 
Hence, putting t; = v', we find for the velocity of either point 

^ = Tlm (8). 

It appears therefore that if a solitary wave travel up the chain, 
the velocity increases as the wave approaches the upper extremity. 
The upper end of the wave will travel a little quicker than the 
lower end, because the tension at the upper end exceeds that at 
the lower; thus the length of the wave will gradually increase. 
When the wave travels down the chain, the velocity for the same 
reason decreases. 

601. flT«ini>li>», Ex. 1. If the ohain be homogeneous, show that the boundaries 
of a solitary ware will travel op the chain with an acceleration equal to half that 
of gravity, and down the ohain with a retardation of the same numerical amount. 

Ex. 2. Let the law of density be mr=A{l-{-V-x)-^ where I is the length of 
the chain and A , P are two constants. Also let a weight equal to 2Ag^V be fastened 
to the lower extremity, prove that 

y=f{{l + V-x)^-Hg)h}+F{{UV-x)^ + {ig)^t}. 

This integration may be effected by writing = (/ + Vy -{l+V- xy. The equation 

of motion then take, the form ^ = ^ ^. which oan be solved in the nm»l m«u«>r. 

Ex. 3. The chain is said to sound a harmonic note when its motion can be 
represented by an expression of the form y = ^{x) sin {kI + a) ; so that the motion of 
every element repeats itself at the same constant interval. Show that the harmonic 
periods of the chain and weight are given by kI^ tan k {{l-{-ty- ' } = 1* 

To prove this, we substitute y=/(0)sin(«( + a) in the differential equation 
obtained in the last Example ; we thus find/(0) to be trigonometrical. Since y=0 
when jr =0 for all values of t, the expression for y reduces to 

y = sin «^ {Ak sin kI {{g)^ + B« cos Kt Hg)^] 

where Ak and B« are two arbitrary constants. But, when x—l^y must satisfy the 
equation of motion of the weight, viz. d^yjdt^^s -gdyjdx. Whence the result 
follows by substitution. 

602. Chain siupended by both extremitief. An in- 

elastic heterogeneous chain is suspended from two fixed points 
under the action of gravity. Any small disturbance being given 
in its oum plane, it is required to find the smaU oscillations. 

Let the axis of x be horizontal and that of y vertical. Let G 
be any point on the chain when hanging in equilibrium, and let 
the arc s be measured from C, Let (ar, y) be the co-ordinates of 
any point P determined by CP = s. Let T be the tension at P, 
mgds the weight of an element ds situated at P. The equations 
of equilibrium are 
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Let a be the angle which the tangent at P makes with the axis 

of a;, then we eajsily find T= — — , m = w — j — (1), 

•^ cos a as ^ ^ 

where t(; is an undetermined constant. 

When the chain is in motion, let (a? + f, y + v) ^ *^® co- 
ordinates of the position of the particle P at the time t, and let 
the tension at that point he T' = T'{- U. The equations of motion 
will be 






It' md8{ [ds^dsj]' dt'^rndsY Kds^dsJj ^' 
which, by subtracting the equations of equilibrium, reduce to 

dt^ md8\ as ds f dt* md^\ ds as/ 

when the squares of small quantities are neglected. 
Since the string is inelastic, we have 

{da + d^y + {dy + dvY = (dsy. 
Expanding, and rejecting the squares of small quantities, this 

becomes ^f + ^^=0 (3). 

ds ds ds as 

We have thus three equations to find f, rj and U as functions 
of s and t 

603. Velocity of a wave. To find the velocity with which 
a solitary wave will travel along the chain. 

If we suppose a small disturbance to travel along this chain, 
so that there is no abrupt change of direction of the chain at the 
boundaries of the wave, we must have at those points d^/ds = 0, 
dv/ds = 0, d^/dt = 0, dr)ldt = 0, and 17 = 0, Let v be the velocity 
with which one boundary of this wave travels along the chain, 
then, following that boundary in our mind, we have as in Art. 600 

dt^'^^dsdt' ' dtds'^^d^ ' 

and therefore tI = v^ -r? , 

dt* d^' 

with a similar equation for t). , Thus the dynamical equations be- 
come at the boundary 

\ mj ds^ m ds ds* \ mJ ds^ m ds da* 
and the geometrical equation becomes -^ — = — -^ -^ ^ 
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From these we easily get v" = T/m. Substituting for T and m 
their values, we have, if p be the radius of curvature at P, 

v = »J(gpcoBa) (4), 

so that the velocity of either boundary of the wave is that due to one 
quarter of the vertical chord of curvature at that point 

Ex. A chain is in eqailibrium onder the action of any forces which are 
functions only of the position in space of the element acted on. Show that the 
velocity of either boundary of a solitary wave is that dae to one quarter of the chord 
of curvature in the direction of the resultant force at that boundary. 

604. Zntrlnsic •quatlon of motton. To tolve as far as potsible the equations 
of motion of a heavy slack heterogeneous chain. 

It will be convenient to express the unknown quantities (, 17, U in terms of 
some one function 0. 

Let a + be the angle which the tangent at.P makes with the horizon at the time t. 

Then co8(« + «)=^^. sin(a + #)=^'; 

.-. -0smo = ~, 0co8a=^ (5); 



.*. j^ = - /)0 sin o, ■^=fHpcoBa (6), 

da (Ul 

£= - I p0sincu/a + i^» 71= jfHf>coaada + D 



(7). 



where A and B are two undetermined functions of t, 

Tlie equations (2) now become by substitution from these and from (1) 



-r-J — 3- = T- I -^0tana +— cosa) 
di* cos^a da \ w / 1 

cPi7 1 d / ^ U , \ I 



For the sake of brevity let accents denote differentiations with regard to t. 
Expanding the differentiations on the right-hand side, these equations may be 
written in the form 

v// . ./ / . . dip \ TT cos' «1 
-f'sma + i; coBa-^(0Bin«+^co8aj = (7 ' 

dU costal 
f cosa + V'sina + ^^cosa = -y- 

Differentiating the first with regard to a and adding the result to the second, we 

P0" d^0 ft d /C7cosa\ 

obtam -^ — P.i 2=2 j-( ). 

cos a da* da\ w J 

Differentiating the second and subtracting the first from the result, we obtain 

These equations evidently give 

I7oosa=w^(2j^ + Co + D) (9), 

g=,e^-(g,,,,,c) (10, 

where C and D are two undetermined functions of t. These are the general 
equations to determine the small oscillations of a slack chain. 
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The undisturbed fonn of the onrve being given, p is known as a ftinetion of a. 
We may then use the equation (10) to find as a function of • and U The tension 
is then found from the equation (9), and the displacements (, if of any point of the 
chain by equations (7). 

605. The determination of the whole motion depends therefbre on the aolntion 
of a single equation. Supposing the integration to have been eifeoted, the ex- 
pression for will contain two new arbitrary functions of a and t. These we may 
represent by ^ (P) and x iQ) where ^ and x ft^ arbitrary functions of two determinate 
combinations P and Q of the variables. The arbitrary functions A and B are not 
independent of C and D, and the relations between them may be found by substi- 
tuting in equations (8). 

We have thus four arbitrary functions whose values have to be determined finom 
the conditions of the question. Let oq, a^ , be the values of a which correspond to 
the two extremities of the string. Then the values of and d^Jdt are given hj the 
question when f=0 for all values of a from a=ao to asa^; also the initial values 
of A and B are given. Thus the values of ^ (P) and x iQ) ^® determined for all 
values of P and Q between the two limits which correspond to a=a«, t=0 and a=a] , 
t=0. The forms of ^ and x ^or values of P and Q exterior to these limits, and the 
values of A and B when ( is not zero, are to be found from the conditions at the 
extremities of the chain. If the extremities be fixed, we have both ( and if equal to 
zero for all values of t when 0=0^ and a=ai. It may thus happen that the 
arbitrary functions A^B^yff and x lure discontinuous. 

In many cases the circumstances of the problem will enable us to determine 
at once the form of (7. Thus, suppose the string when in equilibrium to be 
symmetrical about a vertical line, say the axis of y, and let the points of support be 
fixed in the same horizontal line. Then if the initial motion be also symmetrical 
about the axis of y, the whole subsequent motion will be symmetrical. Thus ^ 
must be a function of a, containing when expanded only odd powers of a. Sub- 
stituting such a series in equation (10) we see that C must be zero. 

606. Oseillatlons of a eyeioidal oludn. There are several eases in which 
the equation to find the small motions of a chain may be more or less completely 
integrated. One of the most interesting of these is that in which the chain hangs 
in equilibrium in the form of a cycloid. In this case we have, if 6 be the radius of 
the generating circle, p= 46 cos a. The density of the chain at any point is given by 
m=«'/46cos'a, so that all the lower part of the chain is of nearly uniform density, 
but the density increases rapidly higher up the chain and is infinite at the cusp. 

The equation to find the oscillations now takes the simple form 



5? = s|3+<*+2c} (11,. 



in which all the coefficients are constants. 

There are two cases of motion to be discussed, (1) when the chain swings up 
and down, and (2) when it swings from side to side. The results are indicated in 
the two following examples. 

Ex. 1. A heavy chain iutpended from two points in the same harisontal line 
hangs under gravity in the form of a cycloid. Find the symmetrical oscillationM 
of the chaint when the hwett point moves only up and down. 

In this case we have C=0. To find the nature and time of a small oscillation 
we put 0=3 2A sinirt + 2/2' cos irt, 
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where S impliea summation for all values of k, and J?, R' are functions of a only. 
Substituting, we have ^ + 4^1+ ^i'^ r-^Q; 

with a similar equation to find R\ Therefore R=LBin2a(l+ — y , 

where L is an arbitrary constant, the other constant being determined by the 
consideration that the motion is symmetrical about the axis of y. For the sake of 
brevity, put X= 2^(1 +&*«/</). Substituting in (7), we find that the terms derived 

from i2 become ^ -,- 26 ,^ *.««.. « , . 

(=: SL ^^ -{Xeos Xa sm 2a ~ 2 sm Xa cos 2a} sm irt, 

p 26 26 n 

17=2 -Z^, — . {Xco8Xacos2a + 2sinXasin2a}-L yOOsXa+H sinirt, 

where H is a constant depending on the position of the points of support. The 
terms derived from R must be added to these, but have been omitted for the sake 
of brevity. They may be derived from those just written down by writing cos Kt 
for sin kI and changing the constants L, H into two other constants L\ H\ 

Let the length of the chain be 2Z, then at either end sinao=//46. At both 
extremities we muBt have {=0, 17=0. All these four conditions can be satisfied if 

tan Xap _ tan 2ao 
~"X~" 2" • 

27iu equation therefore determines the poisible times of symmetrical vibration 
of a heterogeneous chain hanging in the form of a cycloid, 

607. If a be not very large ^ the oscillations are nearly the same as tliose of a 
uniform cliain*. In this case, since Oq is small but Xa^ is not necessarily small, the 
equation to determine X is approximately 

tanXao=XaQ. 

The least value of Xao which can betaken is a little less than j^ir, viz. Xao= 4*4934. 
Hence X is great, and therefore ir=X (^/46)* nearly. The expressions for ( and 17 now 
take the simple forms 

$=2L|^{XacosXa-8mXo}sin |(^y^* + 4 
i7=2Ly {oosXao-cosXo} 8in -jf ^ j \t + ey 

The terms depending on cos xt have been included in these expressions for ( and 
17 by introducing € into the trigonometrical factor. 

The roots of the equation tanXao=Xao may be found by continued approxi- 
mation. The first is zero, but, since X occurs in the denominator of some of the 
small terms, this value is inadmissible. The others may be expressed by the 
formula Xa0=}(2t + I)ir- 0, where is not very large. This makes the time of 



* The reader who may wish to see another method of discussing the small 
oscillations of a suspension chain may consult a memoir by Mr Bohrs in the ninth 
volume of the Cambridge Transactions, Mr Bohrs considers the chain to be homo- 
geneous, symmetrical about a vertical line, and nearly horizontal from the beginning 
of the process. In the second edition of this treatise the small oscillations were 
treated on the same hypotheses, but in a different manner. Tliat method, however, 
is not nearly so simple as the one here given in which the approximate oscillations 
for a catenary are deduced from the accurate ones for a cycloid. 

R. D. II. 25 
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4 I 
▼ibration nearly equal to ^ — ^ . . . Thus the times of vibration of the chain 

are all short. 

This result will explain why the marching of troops in time along a saspension 
bridge may canse oscillations which are so great as to be dangerous to the bridge. 
It is clearly possible that the '* marching time '* may be equal to, or very nearly 
equal to, some one of the times of vibrations of the bridge. If this shonld occur 
it follows from Arts. 838 and 340 that the stability of the bridge may be severely 
strained. 

It should be noticed that the terms in the expression for { have the square of X 
in the denominator, while those in the expression for i; have the first power of X. 
Since X is great we may as a first approximation reject the values of { altogether, 
and regard each element of the chain as simply moving up and down. 

608. Ex. 2. A heavy chain suspended from two points hangs under gravity in 
the form of a qfcloid. If it swings from side to side in its own plane so that the 
middle point has only a lateral motion without any perceptible vertical motion, find 
the times of oscillation. 

As in the last example, we put = ZH sin irt + Z-R' cos xt, 

where R and R' are functions of a only. Substituting in equation (11), we see that 
2C = XhBinKt + XkooBKt where h and k are arbitrary constants. The equation to 

find R becomes JT + ^ (^ "*■ ~) ^"^ " ^' 

If we put X'=4 (1 + bi^lg) as before, we find R= - ^/X'+ L sin (\a+M). 
Thence taking the term of which contains sin xt, 

I h'-hbQOB2a _ 26 ,^ ^ ,^» . « «... ,,» ^ » 
^A^^= — j^2 +Lj^^— ^{Xcos(Xa + 3f)sm2a-2sm(Xa + Af)oo8 2a}, 

where h' is an arbitrary constant introduced on integration. Substituting in 
equation (8), we find h'= -^(&+^/k^. Also, we have in the same way 

-A- = -~(2a + 8in2a) 
sm jf t X* ^ ' 

-L^-j— ^{Xcos(Xo + if)cos2a + 2sin(Xa + Jlf)sin2a}-L---cos(Xa + if) + /r. 

If we suppose the two supports to be in the same horizontal line, we must have 
(=0 and i;=0, when a^^a^. These conditions may be satisfied if we take 
M=iTt if=0, for then { becomes an even and i; an odd function of a. In this 
case i; = at the lowest point of the chain. We have then two equations to find 
L/h ; equating its values, we have 



2 tan 2ao - X tan Xoq - 



tanXaoX>-4 



co8 2a<, X XtanXaQtan2ao + 2 

609. If oq be small, this equation is very nearly satisfied by Xa^^iw, where t is 
any integer. In this case the complete expressions for £ and rf take the simple forms 

f = 2L r-j (cos Xtto - cos Xa - Xo sin Xa) sin if ^ V Xe + cl 
i7 = 2L Y^inXasin -jf ^ j X< + e> 
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610. WTiinpl— I Ex. 1. If we change the Yariables from a, t to j), q, where 

J\geoBaJ ^ J\gooBaJ 

show that the general equation (10) of small oscillations takes the form 

where fi*=g cos a/p and if>=ii4>. 

Show also that the coefficient of 4>' is a fonction of p + g, the form of the 
function depending on the law of density of the chain. 

This transformation may be useful, because it follows from Art. 603 that p is 
constant for the boundaries of a solitary wave travelling in one direction, and q for 
a wave travelling in the other direction. 

Ex. 2. A heavy string hangs in equilibrium under gravity in such a form that 

cos CI h^ 
its intrinsic equation is = — sin^ (2a f c), where 6 and c are any constants. 

Show that its law of density is given by i«=tr — ^ , If such a chain be set 

in motion in any symmetrical manner, prove that its motion is given by 

^ I. • /n ilr./. cot(2a + c)\ ^/, cot(2a + c)\l 
0=6sm(2a+c)|F(^«- -^2^ " ) +/(^+— W" )f ' 

Ex. 8. If, in addition to gravity, each element of the chain be acted on by a 
small normal force whose magnitude is Fg^ prove that the equation of motion 

of the chain i8 -^- *^- **_4«-2C= J- ^+2 /"-L *.. 

g cos a dv da^ cos a da J cos a 

If the chain is nearly horizontal, so that a is very small, and if F^fmn {at - ea), 
prove that the denominator of the corresponding term in the expression for is 
p(c'-4)-pa'. 

Ex. 4. A heavy chain of length 21 is suspended from two points A, B in the 
same horizontal line whose distance apart is not very different from 2Z. Each 
particle of the chain is slightly disturbed from its position of rest in a direction 
perpendicular to the vertical plane through AB. Find the small oscillations of the 
chain. 

Ex. 5. A heavy string is suspended from two fixed points A and B, and rests 
in equilibrium in the form of a catenary whose parameter is e. Let the string 
be initially displaced, the points of support A^ B being also moved, so that 

^=(r (1 4-oos 2a) + <r' sin 2a, 

where <r and cr' are two small quantities and the other letters have the same 
meaning as in Art. 604. If the string be placed at rest in this new position, prove 
that it will always remain at rest. 

611. Ex. 1. A uniform string in the form of a circle of radius a rests on a 
smooth plane under a central repulsion whose measure at a distance r is ga^jf^. 
Show that, if the string be slightly displaced so that initially it is at rest and in the 
form T=^a-\- Za^ cos m^, then at any subsequent time t its form will be determined by 



r^ia^-Za 



m 



COSYR^COSm-l' : — =— V t 



where Z implies summation from m — \ to m = oo . Discuss the result (1) when iit= 1 
and n= 1, and (2) when n=3. [Math. Tripos, 1884. 

25—2 
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Ex. 2. A string is in equilibrinm in the form of an eqniangnlar spiral, of angle 
a, under the action of a centre of repulsion in the pole, the force on an element 
ds at a distance r^ being /(b/r^^. In order that, when the string is slightly diBtorbed 
from the position of equilibriam, the equations of motion may take a linear form 
with constant coefficients, we shall suppose that the string is loaded with non- 
attracted matter, so that the mass of an element ds becomes ad$lr*f where r is the 
equilibrium distance of the element from the pole. Let the particle whose equi- 
librium co-ordinates are (r, $) occupy at the time t the position (r|, $i) where 
ri=r (1 +0, 0, = 0-Hi7, and let the tension be T^^ T(l + V) where T is the equilibrinm 
tension. Show that the equations of motion are 

(-h8maoosa^ + sm* o ^^ = 
ad ad 

^ = — t + 2 sm a cos a -^ -H sm' a -r-^ - V+ sm a cos a -r- 

-^,= 2sm>a55+sm«a^,-»-sm««^. 

Hence show that the motion is represented by 

^=Am sin^ a sin m (vt - 0), 

- 1;= il {cos m (vt - ^) + m sin a cos a sin m (vt - 9) } , 

, , cos'a+w'sin'a /sin' a 

where »'=—,- , .—, r- . 

l + m'sm'a a 

If the string is finite in length and its extremities A and B are fixed in space on 
the spiral so that the angle AOB=py and if the period of vibration is 2r/|), prove 
that the angle /3 must be a root of the equation 

J(«*^-*"*^)8inik/3~^=2-(«*^ + «-*^)cosifcft 

where h^ and - k^ are the roots of the quadratic 

a^ysin* a - « sin'a (/cos* a - aji^ - ap'=0. 
Ex. 8. A heterogeneous string OA of length Z, whose line density at a point 
distant x from is Dal(l^ - x^^, has a particle of mass M attached at the end A 
where Ml=Da (b^ - 2*)*, and a, & are two given constants such that^^ is less than 6. 
It is placed on a smooth horizontal plane and set rotating with an angular velocity 
ia about the end O as a fixed point so that each point describes a drde whose 
centre is O. If it is slightly disturbed, show that a possible transverse oscillation 

is given by 

rj=ABin<a ^(q^ - 1) t . sin (g sin"' xjb + Q), 

where Q = cot"' Mq/Da - q sin"' i/fe, 

and If is the distance of an element from the uniformly revolving line OA, 

Small Oscillations of a Tight String. 

612. An elastic string whose weight may be neglected and 
whose unstretched length is I has its extremities fixed at two points 
whose distance apart is I', The string being disturbed so that each 
particle is moved along the length of the string, find the equations of 
motion. 

Let A be one of the fixed points, and let AB be the string 
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when unstretched and placed in a straight line. Let the extremity 
B be pulled until it reaches the other fixed point B\ Let PQ be 
any element of the unstretched string, P'^ the same element at 
the time t Let AP = x and let the abscissa AP' be of. Let T 
and T-hdThe the tensions at P' and Q\ Let M be the mass of 
the whole string, m the mass of a unit of length of tmstretched 
string. Since the mass of an element is rndx, the effective 
force on it is (mdx) (cPaf/dP). The diflFerence of the tensions at 
the two extremities of the element is dT. Equating these, we 
find that the equation of motion is 

d'af dT .,. 

^W = di (^>- 

If E be the modulus of elasticity, we have by Hooke s law 

da/ - T .^v 

di^^'-E <2)- 

c^*x/ E d?x' 
Eliminating T, we have ^ = -^ (3)- 

It should also be noticed that, assuming as usual the truth of 
Hooke's law, these equations aiid results are not merely approxi- 
mations, but are strictly accurate. 

It is often more convenient to select some particular state of 
the string as a standard of reference, and to express the actual 
position of any particle at the time t by its displacement from its 
position in this standard. Thus, if the unstretched state AB of the 
string be chosen as the standard of reference, we put a;' = a? + f i so 
that ^ is the displacement of the particle whose abscissa in the 
unstretched state is x. The equation of motion now takes the 

- d^i Ed?^ ... 

613. If the eqmlibrinm position of the etring when stretched between the fixed 
points ill, ^' is taken as the standard of reference, the equation of motion is some- 
what different. Let x^ be the abscissa of the eqailibrimn position of that point of 
the string which at the time t is at P', then xJl'=xlL Let a;'=X|+(i, then sab- 
stitnting for x and x' in (3), the differential equation becomes 

§-iO'$ »■ 

614. If we put E^ma\ the integral of the equation (4) may 

be written in the form ^ = /{at — x) + F {at + x) (6). 

The most general motion of the string is therefore obtained by 

R ,..- — 
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superimposing the motions deteinnined by X =/(at-' x) and 
X' = F(at + x), where ^ = X-\-X', Let us consider these sepa- 
rately. 

At each point P of the unstretched string draw an ordinate 
FR equal to the longitudinal displacement X of P at a given time 
t The locus thus traced out by R exhibits to the eye the actual 
displacement at the time t of every point of the string. When t 
alters, this locus will change and adapt itself to the changing 
motion of the string. If the string vibrated transversely this 
construction would be unnecessary, for the displaced string would 
itself form the locus of R. 

Let a point C starting from any position travel along the axis 
AB in such a manner that, if ;r be its abscissa, at — x is constant 
and equal to c. The velocity of (7 is therefore uniform and equal 
to a. Since the displacement of the point of the string at any 
instant coincident with C is equal to /(c), the displacement at C is 
always the same. If then G at stai-ting coincide with the foot of 
an ordinate of given magnitude, it will always be at the foot of an 
ordinate of the same magnitude. This is the same thing as saving 
that every ordinate of the locus moves continually in tne positive 
direction with a velocity equal to that of G without changing its 
magnitude. The locus travels along the axis as a wave travels on 
the surface of water. 

The conclusion is that the equation X =^f{at'-x) represents 
a wave-like motion which travels in the positive direction with 
a uniform velocity equal to a. In the same way the equation 
X' =j(at-bx) represents a wave motion which travels with a 
velocity equal to — a. Such a wave travels in the negative direc- 
tion of the axis. 

In the case of the string the velocity of either of these waves, 
when referred to the unstretched string as the standard, is (-£/m)*. 
If the equilibrium position of the string is taken as the standani, 
the velocity of either wave is {Ejm)^ . {I'jl). Shortly we may say 
that the velocity is such that the time of traversing a length I of 
unstretched string or a length t of stretched string is I (m/E)!^. It 
should be noticed that this time is independent both of the nature of 
the disturbance and of the tension of the string, 

615. Each of the waves into which the motion has been 
analysed may be further analysed by expanding the function into 
a series of sines and cosines. Let this expansion be 

f{at — x) = Ai sin {rii (at — x) + aj} + A^ sin {n, (at — a?) + a,} 4- &c. 

Taking any one term, say Xn = A sin {n (at — a?) + a}, 

the motion represented by Xn may be called a simple wave or a 
harmonic wave. The coefficient A expresses the maximum extent 
or amplitude of the oscillation ; its square is usually called the 
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inietmtf/ of the wave. The period of the oscillation of any particle 
is 27r/na ; the reciprocal of the period is called \\& frequency. This 
latter term is due to Lord Rayleigh. If we trace the curve whose 
abscissa is x and ordinate Xny regarding t as constant, we see that 
the portions of the curve between the ordinates given by x, 
X tiirfn, X ± 47r//i &a are similar and equal to each other. In 
other words the values of the ordinates recur when x is increased 
by 27r/n. The quantity 2'rr/n is there/ore called the length of the 
wave. It follows that those waves in which n is least have their 
periods greatest and their lengths longest. Of two oscillations of 
unequal period, the one of shorter period is called the sharper of 
the two and the one of longer period is said to be the flatter, 

616. An elastic string y stretched as in the last proposition, is 
slightly disturbed in any manner, to find the equations of motion. 

Following the same notation as before, let (x, y\ z) be the co- 
ordinates of P'. Proceeding exactly as in Art. 574, we may form 
the equations of motion. Since the mass of an element is mdx 
insteaa of mds, the equations will be 

'"dt^=diV5?j-<^>' "^d^-diVdp)"'^^^^ "^W^^d^Vd;')"^^^* 

where ds' is the length of the element P'Q', If E be the modulus 
of elasticity we have by Hookc's law 

g.l4........<4,. 

Since the disturbance is very small, dy'jds and dz'jds are very 
small, and dxjds' is very nearly equal to unity. Hence the first 

dV dT 
equation takes the form m -^ ^ 'T~ i^)> 

dx T 

and Hooke's equation takes the form ;r" ~ ^ "*■ "p » 

which are the same as equations (1) and (2) of Art. 612, so that 
when the disturbance is small the longitudinal motion is inde- 
pendent of the motion transverse to the string. 

In the second equation we may regard T as constant, its small 
variations being multiplied by the small quantity dy'jds^ Hence 
we may put T = T^, where i; = ^ {V - 0/^- 

This gives, by equation (4), ds'jdx = I'fl, and therefore ds' = dxi, 
where as before XilV — xjl. The equation of motion therefore 
becomes 

d^^TJdY ,^ (^^TJd^ .^. 

dt' 'mV da^ dt' nd dx^ ^ ^' 

according as the unstretched or stretched string is the standard. 

The third equation may be treated in the same way. 

The velocity of a transverse vibration measured in units of length 
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of unstretched string is therefore (TJ/nUy. The time of traversina 
a length I of unstretched string or V of stretched string is {mir/T.f. 
This velocity is independent of the nature of the disturbance, but 
depends on the tightness or tension of the string. 

If the string be very slightly elastic we may, in this last 
formula, put r = i. We then obtain the results given in all 
treatises on Sound. 

617. We may here notice one point of di£ferenoe between the equ^tiona of 
motion of longitudinal and transverse vibrations. In the former, sappoaing that 
there are no transversal vibrations, no approximations are made, so that, as already 
pointed oat, the equations (4) and (6) of Arts. 612 and 614 hold for large and small 
vibrations. In the latter, even if the longitudinal vibrations are insensible, we 
assume that ds'jdx and dxjdx are so nearly equal that we may write the one for 
the other. We have to the second order of small quantities 



di-rfx (^"^rf^'*'* V'^/l' 



If the string vibrate without sensible longitudinal vibrations ^j is of the second order 
of small quantities, and as the substitution for ds'ldx is made on the right hand side 
of (2), which already contains the small quantity dy'jds', the differential equation (6) 
is correct when we can neglect the cubes of small quantities. If however the string 
oscillates simultaneously with longitudinal and transversal vibrations, (^ is of the 
first order of small quantities, so that the transversal and longitudinal vibrations 
are independent only when we can neglect the squares of small quantities. 

618. There are two modes of applying the equations of motion to actual oases. 
We shall first illustrate these by solving a simple example by both methods, and we 
shall then make some remarks on the results. 

An elastic string whose unstretched length is I rests on a perfectly smooth table 
and has its extremities fixed at two points A, B' whose distance apart is l\ where V is 
greater than L The extremity B' is suddenly released^ find the motion. 

Bolntlon by dlacontlnnona fonctiona. Following the same notation as in 
Art. 612, the motion is given by the equation 

^^f(at'X) + F(at + x), 

where { is the displacement of the particle whose abscissa in the unstretched string 
is X. The conditions to determine / and F are as follows : — 

1. When x=0, f=0 for aU values of e, 

2. When a;= i, r=0 and /. d^ldx=0 for all values of t, 

3. When t=0, ^=rx from x=0 to a;=i, where l' = {r + l)l, 

4. When «=0, d^ldt = from x = to x=L 

From the first condition it follows that the functions F and/ are the same with 
opposite signs. From the Hecond condition we have f'{at-^l)= -/' {at - 1), so that 
the values of the function /' recur with opposite signs when the variable is increased 
by 21. If then we knew the values of/' (?) for all values of z from z= Zq to x=zz^ + 2l 
where Zq has any value, then the form of the function is altogether known. Now 
the third condition gives /( - x) -/(x) = rx and the fourth gives /' ( - x) =/' (x) from 
x=0 to x = l. Hence /(x)=-ir from x= -liox=^L It follows that /'(«)= - Jr 
from z= ~l to I,/' («) = Jr from 2 = 1 to 32 and so on changing sign every time the 
variable passes the values /, 3/, 5/, &o. Let us consider the motion of any point P 
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of the string whose anstretched abscissa is x. Its velocity is given by the formula 
vja =/' {at - x) -/' {at + x). Since x<lvre have v/a = - Jr + Jr = ; hence the particle 
does not move until at + x=l. The second function then changes sign, and we have 
via = -ir-ir= -r. The particle continues to move with this velocity until at - x = I, 
when the first function changes sign, and so on. Let AB be the unstretched string, 
and let a point R starting from B move continually along the string and back again 
with velocity a. Then it is easy to see that when iS is on the same side of P as the 
loose end of the string, P will be at rest, and when iS is on the same side of P as 
the fixed end, P will be moving with a velocity alternately equal to ±ra« The 
general character of the motion is ; the equilibrium of the string being disturbed at 
Bt a wave of length U travels along the string, so that P does not begin to move 
until the wave reaches it. This wave is reflected at A and returns. 

619. Solution by Trlgonometrloal series. The second method of conduct- 
ing the solution is as follows. Taking as before the expression 

^=.f(at-x)+F{at+x), 

let us expand each function in a series of sines and cosines, so that we have 

| = Z[ilsin{n(at-x) + a}+Bsin{n(at+x)+/3}], 

where 2) implies sunmiation for all values of n, and A^ B,a and p are constants 
which are different in every term, and may conveniently be regarded as functions 
of n. 

Since the motion is oscillatory, we may suppose that all the values of n are real, 
and it is clear that without loss of generality we may restrict n to be positive. We 
do not propose to discuss the circumstances under which these suppositions may be 
correctly made. For these we must refer the reader to Fourier's theorem. We may 
here regard the assumptions as justified by the result, because we can thus satisfy 
all the data of the question. 

The four conditions of the problem enable us to determine the constants. From 
the first condition we have /3=a+irir, B=( -l)*"*"^/!, where k is any integer. It 
easily follows, by expanding, that £ may be written in the form 

{= Z (C sin nat + D cos nat) sin nx, 

where C and I> are to be regarded as functions of n. From the second condition we 
have cos nl=0, hence nl=^ (^^i + 1) ir, where i is any positive integer. The periods 
of the principal oscillations (Art. 53) of the string, with proper initial disturbances, 
one end being fixed and the other loose, are therefore included in the form 
4//(2t4l)o. 

The initial disturbance is given by the third and fourth conditions. We have 

ZD8intix=rx, XCnannx=0, 

To find the value of D in any term, we multiply the first equation by the Coefficient 
of D in that term, and integrate throughout the length of the string, Le. from 
x=Oiox=l. This gives 



J. I /*' . , sinnZ 
D =.=r I X sm tudx = r 



»» 



The other terms all vanish, since J' sin lu; sin n'xdx=Ot when n and n' are numerically 

unequal This follows also from the rule given in Art. 398. 

Treating the second equation in the same way, we find C=0. Hence the 

..... ^ ^»2r sin nZ 

motion IS given by ^=2-r — i~ cob nat am nx. 
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Writing for i its values 1, 2, 8, Ac, saooessively, this equation becomes when 
written at length 



f 



Brl I wat . TX 1 Swat . 8irx 1 Srat . 6wax . ) 



This is a convergent series for $, and it may be a sufficient approximation to the 
motion to take only the first few terms. For example, let as reject all beyond the 
first two terms, and, in order to compare the result with that obtained in the 
first solution, let us put at = ^l. If we trace the curve whose ordinate is - d^/dt and 
abscissa x, we find that it resembles $=0 for small values of x, then rises with a 
point uf contrary flexure, and becomes nearly horizontal as x approaches L This 
agrees very well with the result found in Art. 618. 

620. If we examine these solutions, we shall see that we have two kinds of 
conditions to determine the arbitrary functions. (1) There are the conditions at 
the two extremities of the string. The peculiarity of these is, that they hold for all 
values of f. (2) There are the initial conditions of motion. The peculiarity of 
these is, that they do not hold for all values of x, but only for all values within a 
certain range limited by the length of the string. The first set of conditions is 
used to determine the mode in which the values of the functions recur, so that, 
when their values are known through a certain limited range, they will become 
known for all those values of the variable which occur in the problem. The second 
set of conditions is used to determine their values during this limited range. 

In the second form of the solution we replace the arbitrary functions by a 
convergent series of harmonic expressions. Taking a finite number of terms as an 
approximation, we have a perfectly continuous solution whose initial conditions 
differ but slightly from those of the proposed problem. This difference is less and 
less, the more terms of the series are included in the solution. 

In comparing the two results, we see that each form has its advantages. The 
fijrst determines the motion by a simple formula. The second is more convenient 
when the harmonic periods are required. 

In both of these solutions the arbitrary functions were found to be discontinuous. 
The discontinuity is plainly exhibited in that of Art. 618, though in Art. 619 it is 
concealed in the series. It may be objected that no notice is taken of any possible 
discontinuity in forming the equations of motion, (Art. 612), and that therefore 
these equations cannot be appUed, without further examination, to any cases which 
require the arbitrary functions introduced into the solution to be discontinuous. 
This question has been much discussed, but we have not space here to do more 
than make a very few remarks on it. We must refer the reader to De Moi^n's 
Differential Calculus^ Chap. xxi. page 727, where a short history of the dispute 
between D'Alembert and Lagrange, and a discussion of the difficulty, may be found. 
In the Mieanique Analytique, Seconde Partie, page 385, Lagrange shows that we may 
avoid the use of discontinuous functions by regarding the string as the limit of a 
light string loaded with masses in the manner described in Art. 402. Poisson gives 
other reasons in his Traite de Mecanique. It is now generally admitted that the 
functions may be discontinuous. 

The discontinuity in the solution of Art. 618 has its origin in the contradiction 
between the condition (2), viz. that r=0 when x=:l, and the condition (3) that 
T=Er from x=Oio I. But this contradiction is only apparent, for we may replace 
the given initial conditions by others which are without ambiguity, and which differ 
as slightly as we please from those given above. Let a be some finite quantity 
however small such that a tension less than Ea may be neglected; then the 
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oondition (3) may be replaced by a continuous function ^=4>{x), where 0' (j*) differs 
from r by less than a for all values of x between x=:0 and x={-/9, and then 
decreases to zero while x increases from x=Z - j9 to L Since /9 can bo taken as 
small as we please, it is evident that the solution given above is substantially 
unaltered by this change of the initial conditions. The difference is that the tension 
and the velocity, instead of changing suddenly, change only very quickly in the 
small time /9/a. It is true that the mode in which this rapid change is effected is 
unknown, but that is because there is nothing in the initial conditions to determine 
it. By going to the limit when a and j9 are small we can make the new set of 
conditions represent the former as nearly as we please. Some examples of such 
changes may be found in De Morgan's Differential Calculus, pages 606 — 630. 

621. An elastic string , wJiose unstretched length is I, has its two extremities fixed 
at two points whose distance apart is l\ and vibrates transversely. It is required to 
find the notes which can be sounded. 

Taking the equilibrium position of the string as the standard, let y be the 
transversal displacement of any particle. Let m be the mass per unit of length 
of unstretched string. The differential equation is then 

dt^ ~ dxi« • 

where a^=TJi.'lml, as shown in Art. 616. Since the notes which can be sounded are 
asked for, we adopt the solution in trigonometrical series. We therefore put 

y = Z[/lsin {w(a(-Xi) + a}+7i8in [n{at-\-x^-\-fi\\ 

When Xj=0, ^ is zero for all values of f, hence as in Art. 619 

y = Z (C sin nat + D cos nat) sin nx^ 

When Xi=^l\ we have again j^=0, hence nV=iT, where i is some integer. We 
therefore find 

j,=2(c«nf,. ^^^+Dco.i.t ^l^sin'"^, 

where the 2 implies summation for all integer values of t. 

The motion given by taking only the terms which have any one period and 

neglecting the others is called a note. The notes which can be sounded from any 

instrument are called the harmonics. The note of longest period, i.e. that de* 

terrained by t = l, is called the fundamental note. The period of the fundamental 

/mlV 
note is 2 ^ -=;- . If this period be called r, the periods of the harmonics in 

order are r, Jr, ^r and so on. The lengths of the corresponding waves are found 
by multiplying the periods by the velocity a. If the length of the wave of the 
fundamental note is X, we have \=2l\ and the lengths of the harmonic waves are 
Xf iX, iX and so on. 

The points of intersection of the string with the straight line joining the 
extreme fixed points are called the nodes, and the points of the string most remote 
from this straight line are called the loops. Putting ^=0 we see that the nodes are 
given by faniwxill'=0; putting dyjdx^^O, the loops are given by oos ixxjl' =^0. 
Thus the fundamental note has one loop and no node intervening between the fixed 
extreme points. The next harmonic has two loops and one intervening node, and 
so on. It is important to notice (1) that the positions of the loops and nodes are 
fixed throughout the motion, (2) that the nodes and loops occur alternately, (3) that 
the distance between any node and the consecutive loop is one quarter of the length 
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of either of the waves forming the note, the length being measured on the stretched 
string. See Art. 433. 

In most cases in which strings are used as vibrating bodieSt the stretched and 
nnstretched lengths are so nearly equal that we may put l=V, The results then 
become the same as those in oitlinary use. 

In order that the string may be made to sound any given harmonic, the initial 
conditions must be such that the amplitudes of all the other notes are zero. In 
practice this condition cannot be satisfied, and all that can be accomplished is that 
the amplitude of the proposed note shall be very much greater than those of the 
others. It follows that every note when sounded is accompanied by a number of 
subsidiary notes whose periods are different from that of the note intended to be 
sounded. When therefore notes of the given period are sounded by two instru- 
ments of different construction, they may be accompanied by different series 
of subsidiary notes. This is usually expressed by saying that the notes are of 
different qualities. 

622. BTMinpl— . Ex. 1. A heavy elastic string AB, whose unstretched length 
is It is suspended from a point A under the action of gravity. If | be the vertical 
displacement of any point whose distance from A iaz when the string is unstretched, 
and if a be the velocity of a wave measured in units of nnstretched length, prove 

that |=-g + ^+/(a<-^)-/(at+«), 

where / (z) recurs with an opposite sign when z is increased by 21, If the string 

is initially unstretched and at rest, prove that / (z) = =^j-^ + 1-| i 

the upper sign being taken when z lies between - { and 0, and the lower when z 
lies between and L Thence show that the whole length oscillates between 
{ and l-\-gJ^la\ 

Taking the other form of solution, show that the harmonic periods are 

!>=,«•-,. I where % is any integer. Show also that 
•^ (2t + l)a 



/2i + lira;\ /2» + l ratX 

(-2-T)'»°'(-2--r) 



^~ 2a» "*■ a» ~ ir«a* ^ ' (2i + l)» ' 

the summation extending from t=0 to t = Qo. 

Ex. 2. A string infinite in length in both directions has its initial state deter- 
mined by {=/ (x) and d^ldt=F (x). Show that the displacements at the time t are 

given by ^=if{x-¥at) + if{x-at)+^j'^^F{\)dK. 

[Biemann's Partial Differential Bguations, 

Ex. 3. A string AB in stretched at a tension such that the velocity of a wave is 

equal to a. One extremity A is fixed, while the other B is agitated aooording to 

the law y = C sin pat. If il be the origin, show that the forced vibration is 

sin vx 
y = C -■ - - sin pat. If the string start from rest, the additional free vibrations are 
'' avapl '^ 

y=21fsinmxsinma«, where mZ=iir and Jf (i)2r»-i*T>)= -2Cpf (-1)', The S 

implies summation for all integral positive values of i, 

Ex. 4. If , as in the last example, the string start from rest and have the 

extremity A fixed, but the extremity B agitated according to the law y=/(i), prove 

that y= — j^^t{'l)*sm — ooa-j- I heo^ -j- j /(t)ooa-^dt\dt 
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for all valnes of x between and ?, the latter being ezcladed. Show also by an 
application of Fourier's theorem that the result of the last example follows from 
this. 

•Ex. 5. A heavy string is suspended vertically by one extremity without any of 
its parts being stretched ; if it be then left to the action of gravity, prove that the 
lower end will oscillate as if it were acted on by an acceleration equal to that of 
gravity tending to the middle point of its path. [Smith's Prize. 

Ex. 6. If a stretched string of length I be fastened to two equal masses M, 
controlled by springs of strength /a allowing transversal vibrations, and be plucked 
at its middle point, the period p of vibration will be given by 



ma 



tan — = ^ - 



pa 2r p 

where m is the line density and ma* the tension of the string. [Math. Tripos, 1881. 

Ex. 7. An elastic rod of length { lies on a smooth plane, and is longitudinally 
compressed between two pegs at a distance V apart. One peg is suddenly removed ; 
show that the rod leaves the other peg just as it reaches its natural state, and then 
proceeds with a velocity equal to {I- Vyi of the velocity of propagation of a 
longitudinal wave in the rod. [Math. Tripos, 1883. 

Ex. 8. A ring formed of elastic string, of mass M and natural length 2x1, 
is stretched round a smooth circular cylinder; prove that the time in which a 
longitudinal pulsation will travel round the cylinder is independent of the size of 
the cylinder. 

When the ring is in equilibrium, the ends of an arc subtending an angle 2a at 
the centre of the ring are drawn together until the arc attains its natural length, 
and these ends are then let go. Measuring from the diameter bisecting the angle 
2a prove that at any subsequent time the displacement from the position of 
equilibrium of the end of the corresponding arc is equal to 

a-l 2 ^« sin n0 sin na cos nut 
a T-tt 1 n* 

where MlcP=2TEt a being the radius of the cylinder and E the modulus of 
elasticity. [Math. Tripos, 1886. 

The first part of this example follows from the theorem on the velocity of a 
wave given in Art 614. In the second part the differential equation leads to 
^=^M emn0 eoamat. The values of 3f are found by using Fourier's Theorem 
as in Art. 619. 

623. 8«v«na strlnffs. Three elattic strings AB, BC, CD of different materials 
are attached to each other at B and C and stretched in a straight line between two 
fixed points A,D, If the particles of the string receive any longititdinal displace- 
ments and start from rest^ find the subsequent motion* 



* The problem of finding the transversal vibrations of a tight string composed 
of two parts of different kinds appears to have been first solved by Poisson, Journal 
de VicoU Poly technique, tome xi. 1820. Poisson points out that Euler and Bernoulli, 
who had attempted the problem before him, had arrived at only incomplete results, 
MHnoires de Pitersbourg, 1771 and 1772. The latter had indeed obtained an equa- 
tion giving the periods, but had not found the form assi\med by the string at any 
time during the motion. The results of the latter were to a certain extent erroneous, 
as he had rejected the condition that the two parts of the string must have a 
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Let A be the origin, AD the direction in which x is measured. Let the on- 
stretched lengths of AB, BC, CD be Z^, l^, 2,. Let £i, £,, £,be their respectiTe 
coefficients of elasticity, nti, 114, iti, their masses per unit of length. For the sake 
of brevity let Ei=:m^ai^t K^=m^*, E^=itt^^, Let the rest of Uie notation be ihe 
same as before. 

When the string is stretched in equilibrium between the two fixed points A and 
/>, let Tq be the tension of the string. In this position the displacements of the 
elements of each string from their positions when nnstretched may be written 

At the time t after the equilibrium has been disturbed, let these displaeements 
be respectively ^1 + f/, ^j, + f,', ^, + f ,'. We then have as in Art. 619 

f 1' = 2Li sin (Wja: + M^ ) cos iijajf , 

(2' = 2L, sin { Wa (a: - Zj) + M^} cos fijO^t, 

$3' = SLj sin {Us (a? - ^ - y + 3/,} cos HjOjf , 

where S implies summation for all the harmonic^. The terms containing sin n^a^t, 
sin 71^/3, &c. are omitted because the string starts from rest, and therefore d^ifdt, 
d^<ildty &c. must vanish with t. 

In order to compare the coefficients of the same harmonic we most snppoee 
niai=n^2=n;fi.^=2irlpy where p is the period of the harmonic. To find the con- 
stants we have the conditions 



when ar = 0, 


«=J„ 


X=li + lt, 


x=t, + I,+.I„ 


f,'-o, 


{.'={,'. 


&'=?.'. 


fj'=0. 











These give Jtfi=0, 

L9 sin J/, = Lj sin (n^li + Af^) \ 

E^L^ cos If, = EjUiLi cos (n,^ + il/i)j * 

L3 sin M^ = L,2 ^^^ {"Ji + ^a) ) 

E^n^L^ cos 3/3 = E^n^L^ cos (Wg/j + Jtfj)) * 

0=LjSin(w,lj + il/3). 

These give the following equations to find the M*n; 

0-j/ tan M2 _ ta n {n^li + M^ ) tan M^ _ tan {n^I^ + 3f J tan(i i,i;| -Hf^ 

common tangent at the point of junction. The problem has been again considered 
by Bourget in the Annalet de VicoU nor male 8up4rieure, tome iv. 1867, where he 
corrects some of the results of Poisson. He also discusses the vibrations of a tight 
cord formed of three different parts, and gives a somewhat complicated role to find 
the periods when the cord is composed of n different parts. Finally he describes 
ten different experiments showing the agreement between the theory and experience. 
These experiments are again discussed in tome ix. of the Annate* de VobservaUrire 
de Paris, 1868. 
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Solying these we find 

tajkn^lj t&an^ tan w,/, tan n^^ tann,^, tonn^ 

Substituting forfij , ti^, ft, in terms of p, we have an equation to find the period p 
of any principal oscillation. 

624. The values of p being known, it is clear that the preceding equations 
determine all the constants except L|. We have therefore one constant undeter- 
mined for each harmonic function of (. To find these we must have recourse to 
the initial conditions. The rule to effect this has been fully given in Art. 899. 

The equations may be written in the forms 

^i' = 2P,, cos naty ^j' = 2Q„ cos Tiat^ ^5' = R^ cos not, 

where P^, Q^ and R^ stand for the coefficients as exhibited in the last articla The 
first of these three equations represents in a typical form the motion of any particle 
in the string AB^ the second represents the motion of any particle in £C, and so on. 
Beferring to Art. 899, the three sets of multipliers may be typically represented by 

midxP^, m.^Q^y ni^R^, 

The summations spoken of in Art. 899 are here integrations and extend over the 
lengths of the three strings respectively. 

Suppose now that we have initially ^i'=/i (j?), fe'=/2 (jp), ^^-fz W* ^^ easily 
find 

I Widar/i (x) P» + / m^f^ {x) Q^ + / m,dr/, {x) R^ 

Jo }l, Jh+h 

= / TOi<icP^*+/ iiufixQ^-\-\ m^xR^, 

Jo Jh J Ji+h 

These integrations can be effected when the forms of /j (:r), /, (x) and /, (x) are 

given. Thus we have an additional equation to find the L which corresponds to 

any value of p. 

625. Bzamplaa. Ex. 1. If the three strings vibrate transversely, and a|, a,, 
a, be the velocities of a wave along them measured in units of length of unstretched 
string, prove that the periods of the notes are given by the equation 

tannjZi t&nnj^ tan n ^l^ _ , tan fijli tauTi^Z, tanwjlj 

fll Wj ^8 ^ ^ ^ 

where nia^=n^^=n^a^=2Tlp, If the initial disturbance is given show how to find 
the subsequent motion. 

Ex. 2. Two heavy strings AB^ BC of different materials are attached together 
at B and suspended under gravity from a fixed point A, Prove that the periods of 
the vertical oscillations are given by the equation 

a^p a^p Kgfli 

the notation being the same as before. If the two strings be initially unstretched, 
find their lengths at any time. 

Ex. 3. Two strings AB^ BC of different materials are attached at B to a particle 
of mass My while their other extremities A and C are fixed in space. If the particles 
of the system vibrate along the length of the straight line AC, prove that the 
period p of any principal oscillation is a root of the equation 

p Oi aiPi <h (hP2 
where /j, l^ are the unstretched lengths of the strings, Ei, E^ their elasticities, 
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and ttj , a, the velocities of a wave measured in units of unstretched length per unit 
of time. The values of p obtained by equating (when possible) the cotangents 
simultaneously to infinity are to be included. 

If the system make small oscillations transverse to the straight line AC^ the 
periods will be given by the same equation if we replace E^ and E^ by T^ the tension 
of the string when in equilibrium. 

Ex. 4. A particle is suspended from a fixed point by an elastic string and 
performs small oscillations in a vertical direction, supposing the string uniform in 
its natural state and of small finite mass, show that the time of a small oscillation 
will be approximately the same as if the string were without weight and the mass 
of the particle were increased by one third that of the string. [Smith's Prize. 

Ex. 5. Two uniform heavy elastic beams AB^ CD equal in every respect are 
connected by a light inextensible string BC ; the beam AB lies unstrained on a 
smooth horizontal table, while CD is suspended at rest under the action of gravity 
by a string which, being held at B^ passes over a smooth pulley P at the edge of 
the table, PBA being a straight line. Investigate the motion of the string when set 
free; prove that its tension, after being instantaneously diminished by one hali^ 
remains constant, and that its velocity receives equal increments at equal intervals. 

[Math. Tripos, 1876. 

The problem is unaltered in its physical relations if we suppose the rods to be 
in one straight line on the table and CD only to be acted on by gravity ; in this 
way the problem is simplified by eliminating the pulley. To keep the centre of 
gravity of the whole stationary let us next apply to every particle a force half that 
of gravity in the opposite direction. The result is that the rod AB is acted on by 
\g in the direction BA^ and the rod CD by ^g in the direction CD, The solution 
then follows the lines of Ex. 1, Art. 622. 

Ex. 6. A particle is fixed to the middle point of a heavy string, which is 
stretched to double its length between two fixed points on a smooth horizontal 
table. The unstretched length of the string is 22, its modulus is n times, and the 
weight of the particle is r times, the weight of the string. The particle is then 
moved through a distance \l towards one of the fixed points, and when the string 
has been reduced to rest the particle is set free. Show that there are sufficient 
conditions to determine completely the four arbitrary functions, and indicate how 

they are to be employed. Prove that the velocity of the particle during the first 

21 «* 

interval — is Xa (1 - e h), where a^=2gnl and t is the time from rest. 
a 

[Cains Coll., 1871. 
Ex. 7. Three strings OA, OB, OC of the same material but of different lengths 
are united at and are kept tight by being fastened to fixed points A, B, C, the 
angles BOC, CO A, A OB being denoted by a, j9, 7. Show that the times of 
transversal vibration of the different notes sounded when is free are determined 
by the equation for T 

^sin a . cot irTJT + ^sin ft . cot frTJT-^ ^/sin7 . cot Tr,/r=0, 

where T^, Tj, T, are the times of the gravest notes of Oil, OB, OC when O is fixed. 

[Math. Tripos, 1884. 
Ex. 8. A uniform string of length 21 is stretched with tension T between two 
fixed points. Prove that, if the string is initially pulled aside by a force y at a 
point distant h from one end, the motion of the string is given by 

Y „ . iirb . iwx cos nt 
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where m is the mass per unit of length, a the velocity of propagation of waves along 
the string, 2n/=tira, and the snmmation is from i = l to i=Qo . 

The string has its ends fastened to two masses each equal to M which are kept 
in place bj springs of strength ft and has a mass M' fastened at its middle point. 
Prove that if 3f ' is plucked transversely the period of the vibrations is 2ir/|>a where 

p i&npl {Jlf V {Mp^a^-fi) - 2r»} = T {2Mp'a^^2fi+Mya^}. 

[Math. Tripos, 1885. 

In the second part of the question take the middle point as origin, then for the 

string on the positive side y = (P cos px-^Q anpx) cos pat. The conditions are (1) 

M'(Pyldt*=:-2Tdyldx when a?=0 ; (2) McPyldfi=: - Tdyjdx^ixy when x = L Sub- 

stituting for y and eliminating QjP we obtain the result. 

Ex. 9. The ends J, £ of a string AHB are fastened to light rings which are 
free to move on smooth rods parallel to one another. At A, If, B forces act 
transversely to the string and parallel to the rods with intensities 

Z=Fcos/rt + Gsin/rt, 7= L cos Xt+3f sin X^ Z=i2cos^e + £f sin/ie, 

respectively. Show that at the time t the consequent displacement, in the direction 
opposite to that of the forces of any point P in AH is 

aX eoB K {I -x)la aY cos X (^ - ^)/a . cos Xx/a aZ ooBftxIa 
fi • sin Klja' "*■ T\ ' sin Xl/a "*" 2> * '^'Jdja ' 

where T is the tension of the string, a its wave velocity, and x^ ht I the natural 
lengths of AP, AH, AB respectively. [Math. Tripos, 1886. 

Consider the forces separately. Taking Y first, let 17, ij^ be the transversal 
displacements of two points one in each of the strings AHy HB distant x and Xj 
from A and B respectively. The conclitionn are (1) dyiJdx—O^ drfjdxi=0 at A and 
B respectively; (2) 17=171 and T{drildx + driild.r^) = Y at H. The displacement due 
to Y having been found, that due to Z is deduced by writing h = l and changing 
y, X into Zf /A. The displacement due to X may be deduced from that due to Z, 
Superimposing all three the result given is obtained. 

Ex. 10. A metal rod fits freely in a tube of the same length but of different 
substance, and the extremities of each are united by equal perfectly rigid discs 
fitted symmetrically at the ends. Show that the periods of the notes omissible, 
which have a node at the centre of the system, are given by 2irllx, where 21 is the 
length of the rod or tube and a; is a root of the equation 

2Mx = ma cot x/a + m'a' cot x\a\ 

and where ilf, m, m* are the masses of a disc, the bar, and the tube, and a, a* are 
the velocities of propagation of sound along the bar and the tube. 

Discuss the particular oases (1) when M is very large, and (2) when M is very 
small, especially when ma=m'a', [Math. Tripos, 1883. 

Ex. 11. The extremities of a uniform bar of length I are attached to two fixed 
points, distant I apart, by springs of equal strength. If the longitudinal vibrations 

of the bar are represented by ^ = { P sin mxll + Q cos rnxjl } sin rt, 

prove that (m\^-P/A*) i&n m + 2mqlfi=0f where fi is the strength of either of the 
springs and q the ratio of the tension to the extension of the bar. 

[Math. Tripos, 1880. 

Ex. 12. Supposing that the resistance of the air to a vibrating string may "he 

represented by a force on each element which varies as the velocity of that element, 

the equation of motion takes the form ^=a* 1-0 - 2/ ~ . 

dt' dar "^ dt 

R. D. II. 26 
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Show that the motion is giyen by 

{ = e~«^ 2 (il sin jpe + B COB qt) sin qx, 

where p^=^a^-f\ and the sammation extends to all the values of q which the 
conditions of the problem admit of. 

If the string is unlimited in length, show that the velocity v of a series of 
waves of length X is given by i;'=a* - (/X/2r)^. Thus the velocities of all waves are 
diminished by the resistance, but if / is small the diminution depends on the square 
of / and is therefore insignificant If the length of the wave is so great that v is 
imaginary, show that the motion is given by 

^=e~'^2 (^eP^+Be"**^ sin qx, 

where p^= - q^a^-\-fK Thus the motion ceases to be oscillatory. 

If the length of the string is finite and equal to I, and each end is fixed in space, 
show that the motion is given by writing q = i>/Z, where t is any integer. Thence 
show (I) that, whatever note the string is sounding, the extent of the vibration is 
reduced by the resistance to the same fraction of its original value in any given 
time ; (2) that the positions of the nodes and loops are the same as if the resistance 
were absent ; (3) that the pitch of the note sounded is flattened by the resistance and 
the flattest notes are the most altered. If the initial displacement of the string is 
given hy ^=A sin txjI and the string start from rest, determine and compare the 
subsequent motions in the two cases in which, (1) there is no resistance and (2) the 
resistance is such that / is greater than wall. 

Ex. 13. One effect of viscosity is to resist the compression or extension of an 
element of string whose extremities are moving with slightly different velocities, see 
Art. 333, Ex. 2. To represent this analytically, let us suppose that the tension 
exerted by a stretched element of string, instead of being given simply by Hookers 
law, has an additional term proportional to the relative velocity of the extremities 
of the element. Show that the equation of motion of longitudinal vibrations is 



dt^ dr2 dx*dt' 

Hence show that the motion is given by 

f=e-A«r2 (A sinpt + Bco8pt)8ingx, 

where mp^=Eq^-Fhnq^ and the summation extends to all existing values of q. If 
p is imaginary we replace the trigonometrical functions of t by real exponentials. 

If the string is unlimited in length, show that the short waves are sensibly 
extinguished by the resistance more quickly than the long ones. 

If the string has its extremities fixed, show that the sharp notes disappear 
quicker than the fiat ones. 

This differential equation follows from Art. 612. The relative velocity of the 

two extremities of an element is t- (? I d«; hence T=E ^■¥2Fm^~^. Sub- 

dx \dtj dx daMt 

stituting this value of T in the differential equation of the article referred to, the 

result follows at once. 

626. Xmpaet of Bods. Ex. 1. Two perfectly elastic rods AB^ CD of the same 
form and material but of lengths Z^, h are placed in the same straight line. AB is 
projected with a velocity V to hit CD placed at rest, both rods being without 
initial compression. Supposing ^ to be less than 2, find when the rods separate. 

We regard the rods as being in contact when the distance between the extremities 
£, C of the rods becomes equal to the distance of molecular action. The two rods 
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may then be treated as if they formed portions of a single rod, with the condition 
that the two portions remain in contact as long as they push against each other, 
i.e. as long as the tension at the point of contact is negative. They separate when 
the common tension at B and C becomes positive. As soon as this occors the rods 
begin to move as separate bodies, bnt their mutual action may recommence if this 
motion bring the extremities B and C again within the distance of molecular action. 

The problem of the impulse of rods has been considered by Cauchy, Acadimie 
dea Sciences, 1827 and Bulletin det Sciences de la SociStS PJtilomathiquet 1826, and 
by Poisson, Traiti de MicaniquCy 1833, Tome n. In Liouville*8 Journal, Vol. zii., 
1867 there is a long memoir of 140 pages by Saint-Venant in which he enters fully 
into the conditions of separation. These great authorities differ considerably in the 
interpretation of their results, and especially in the conditions of separation. 

Let P be any point of either rod, v its velocity. Let a be the dilatation, or 
extension of an element at P per unit of length, then by Art. 612, s—d^dx and also 
8=TIE. We have if x is measured from A towards I> 

v = 4> {at - x) + \f/ {at + x)y a«= - ip {at - x) + \ff (at + x). 

To find and ^ we urc the following conditions: (1) when t=0,v=V from aE=0 to 
/j ; v=0 from x = li to li + l^t '=0 from x=0 to li-^l^, (2) when x=0, 8=0 always, 
and when x=fj + /3, «=0 always. 

We easily find that the functions 4> and \f/ are the same, and that the curve 
y = <p{x) consists of a series of finite straight lines whose lengths are alternately 2/| 
and 2/2, the ordinates being ^V and zero respectively. These are represented in 
the diagram. The axis of y divides the system symmetrically. 



F' E' D' B' A BC D E F G 

The figure having been drawn, the following easy rule enables us to find the 
state of motion at any time ( of a point P distant x from A, Measure AP' equal to 
AP in the negative direction, and let two points R, R' starting from P and P* 
respectively travel each with velocity a in the positive direction. The equations 
show that at the time t after the commencement of the impact 

V at P= ordinate of R' + ordinate of R, 

a« at P= - ordinate of R' + ordinate of R, 

To determine if the rods separate, we must find when the common tension at B 
and C vanishes and becomes positive. Let therefore R and R' start from B and 
B' ; at first the ordinates at R and 12'- are equal to zero and ^V respectively. 
After a time given by at=2li the point R* reaches B, and its ordinate falls to zero. 
Since /^ is less than /, the point R has not reached E where DEssBD, and iti 
ordinate is still zero. Both v and 8 therefore at this instant become zero at the 
point of contact B, 

If Rif Ri are the guiding points for any particle of the rod AB, it is clear 
that Ri and Ry will always lie between R' and R, so that when R' reaches B the 
two guiding points of every particle of the rod lie on BE, It is therefore easy to 
see that at this instant both v and « are zero at every point of the rod AB, and 
must remain equal to zero until the point R which started from B ot C arrives 
at£. 

At the time given by a(=2Z, the point R starting from C arrives at E, and its 

26—2 
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ordinate becomes equal to jr. The tension at C then becomes positive and the 
velocity becomes ^F, so that from both these causes the end C begins to move 
away from the end B. The tension and velocity at B would immediately begin to 
undergo similar changes if the rods were to remain in contact, but this is not the 
case. Since the whole of il B is at that instant vrithout velocity or tension, the end 
B remains at rest. 

The results are (1) the rods push against each other for a time ^ja ; (2) they 
remain in contact but without reaction for an additional time 2(2g-Ii)/a; (8) the 
rod CfD then separates from AB^ leaving the latter at rest and vrithout tension in 
any part. 

When the rods have different initial velocities, say \\ and F,, we may reduce the 
latter to rest by superimposing on every particle of both rods a velocity equal and 
opposite to F,. The general results are unaltered, except that AB instead of 
remaining at rest has a final velocity F,. 

In the impact of these two rods the whole momentum 3/F of one has been 
transferred to the other, whose centre of gravity therefore moves away with a velocity 
FZ]/^. The vis viva has also been transferred to the second rod, a part MV^l^ll^ 
being transformed into vis viva of translation and the remainder, viz. MV^ (1 - l^l^ 
into the energy (kinetic and potential) of the internal vibration. This internal energy 
is zero if the rods are equal in length. 

It is useful to compare the results obtained by theory with those given by 
Newton's experimental law of impact ; Vol. i. Art. 179. Since vis viva is apparently 
lost in the impact, the rods (though stated to be elastic) are in Newton's formula to 
be regarded as imperfectly elastic. We easily see by putting u'=0 in his formula 
that the coefficient e is equal to l^jl^. We notice that this does not depend only on 
the nature of the materials. 

Ex. 2. Two elastic bars AB, CD of length \, Z, masses Af^, M^ and initial 
velocities Fj, F^ but without initial strain impinge in the same straight line ABC 
on each other. If ^1 be the origin show that the displacements for the two rods are 

_MiFi+Jl/aFj Tr X ^Afli X. 2 sin (pl^ja^) sec* {yliM cos {pxja^) sinpZ 

^tan?i + ^tan^=0, 

where Z implies summation for all values of p given by the third equation and a,, 
^2 are the wave velocities in the two bars. [Saint-Venant 

Poisson also gives the corresponding expressions in the case considered by him. 

Ex. 3. Two rods AB, CD, lengths Z^, l^ and velocities Fj, Fj, impinge in the 
same straight line, and at the moment of contact the tensions of the rods are Esy 
and £<3 respectively. Show that the two rods immediately separate or remain in con- 
tact for a time according as F2+ 0*2 is greater or less than l\ - at^ . [Saint-Venani 

Ex. 4. Two rods, lengths Zj, Z,, impinge, and at the moment of contact are 
moving with velocities Fj, Fj and have dilatations «i, i^ uniformly distributed over 
their lengths. If F,±a«i, Fj + cw, are positive, and both the values of the former 
greater than that of the latter, prove that the rods will push against each other for a 
time 2Zj/a, remain in contact without reaction for a time (Z2-2Zi)/a, if Z2>2Zi, and 
then, if s^ is negative, separate. If s^ is positive they again push against each other 
for a time 2Zj/a, cease to react for a time (Z, - 2Zj)/a and then separate. 
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627. Bnorgy of a string. An elastic string is stretched between two fixed 
points A and B' and is set in vibration^ it is required to find the energy. 
Let the notation be the same as that used in Arts. 612 and 616. 

First, let the vibrations be longitudinal. The equation of motion is -vl=a^ 7-I . 

dt^ oar 

V-l 
Hence we have f = -j— « + Z [il sin {n (at - a;) + a} + B sin {n (at +x) +/8}]. 

* 

Since ^ must vanish when x=0 and be equal to V-l when x=l^ we find* as 

V-l 
in Art 619, |=— ^x+ZC sin nx sin (nat+ 7), 

where nl=iir and 2 implies summation for all positive integer values of i. The 
letters C and 7 are constants which may be different in every term, and which de- 
pend on the initial disturbance. The kinetic energy of the whole string is 

/n /df\2 fll 
^mdxl^j =1 ^mda; {ZCna sin nx cos (not +7) }^ 

Now f sin nocsin n'xdj;=0 when n and n' are numerically unequal, since nl and 

n7 are both integer multiples of ir. Hence, when the square of the series is ex- 
panded, the integral of the product of any two terms is zero. 

Since (^ sin' nxdx = ^l, the kinetic energy becomes = ^mla^ SC^i' cos^ {nat + 7). 

To find the potential energy ; we notice that the work done in stretching an 
element from its unstretched length (2x to its length <2x + (2$ is (see VoL i.) equal 

to X £ ( ^ J dx. Hence the whole work done in stretching the string is 

= 1 ^^^{^) =1 n-Edx -I— ~-+SCncoBiixsin(nat+7)l . 

Now r^coBnxcosn'2;da;=0 or ^l according as n and n' are numerically unequal 
or equal to each other ; also I ^ cos nxdx = 0. Hence, as before, the integral becomes 

= 1 JB ^Jlz3^- + 1 £f 2C>n« sin' (na< + 7). 

The first term is the work done in stretching the string from the unstretched 
length I to the stretched length V, If we refer the potential energy to the position 
of the string when stretched in equilibrium between the extreme points A and B' 
as the standard position, we retain the latter term only. 

The energy is the sum of the kinetic and potential energies. Since E=:ma\ 

this becomes energy = i mla^^C^nK 

This result might have been deduced more simply from Art. 72, where it 
is shown that the energy of a compound vibration is the sum of the eneiigies of the 
simple vibrations into which it may be resolved. The kinetic energy of any single 
harmonic is easily seen by integration to be Jim^a'Cn' cos' (nat +7). Hence the 
whole energy is ^ mZa'SCn'. 

We may also notice that, as in Art. 73, the mean kinetic energy is equal to the 
mean potential energy, the means being taken for any very long period. 
Next, let the vibrations be transversal. 
Following the notation of Art. 616, the motion is given, as before, by 

2^=2(7 sin 912 sin (nat+7), 

where nl=iir, and 2 implies summation for all positive integer values of t. 
The kinetic energy by the same reasoning as before is equal to 

i mla^Chi^ cos' (nat + 7). 
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To find the potential energy, we notice that the work done in stretching an 
element from its nnstretched length dx to its stretched length ds' is (see Vol. i.) 

equalto g^f^'-lYdx. }!low{dsy={dxy + {dy')^=(jdxy+dy'*, 

Bemembering that, by Art. 616, ma^=E (I' - l)IV ; we find that the whole work 
done in stretching the string is/ ^dx-JEf-^j +ma^ (-^ \ I . 
Substituting for y' and integrating, we find that the work is equal to 

i E ^^-=-^' + j mZa«2C2|i* sin« {nat + 7). 

If we take the position of equilibrium of the string when stretched between the 
extreme points A and B' as the position of reference, we find that the 

energy= J mZa'SCn*. 

This we may call the energy of the disturbance. 

Prof. Donkin in his treatise on Acoustics, page 128, has found the energy of a 
string vibrating transversely by an ingenious application of the method of sub- 
tractions. 

Ex. An elastic rod AB has the end A fixed and B free. Being placed on a 
perfectly smooth table, it vibrates longitudinally. Show that the energy of a disturb- 
ance represented by |= 2C sin nx sin {nat + 7), where nl= } (2i + 1) t, is JmZa'SCii'. 

628. Vibratloiis of rods. A thin uniform straight rod is in equilibrium under 
the action of forces at its two extremities, and when disturbed it makes small oscilla- 
tions in one plane. It is required to form the equations of motion. 

The line which passes through the centre of gravity of every perpendicular 
section of the rod is called the axis. Let the axis AB in the position of equilibrium 
be taken as the axis of x, and let the plane of vibration be the plane of xy. Let D 
be the density of the rod, ta the area of any perpendicular section, and wA-' the 
moment of inertia of that area about a straight line through its centre of gravity 
drawn perpendicular to the plane of vibration. 

Let P be any point on the axis of the rod ; the finite portion PB is in equi- 
librium under ^e action of the reversed effective forces and the forces at the 
extremities P and B, Let x be the abscissa of P in the position of equilibrium, 
(x + ^i v) i^s co-ordinates at the time t, 

B 




Lot the action of the portion AP of the rod on PB be resolved into (1) two 
forces X, Y acting at P parallel to the axes, and (2) a couple L measured positively 
opposite to the direction in which the hands of a watch move. In the same way 
let the forces at the extremity B be resolved into the forces X^ , Y-^ and the couple 
If}. In equilibrium both Y and Y^ are zero, and X= -T, ^i = T where T is the 
given tension of the rod. Hence during the motion Y and Y^ are small quantities 
and both X and .Y^ differ from T in magnitude by small quantities. 
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Let QR be an element of the axis of the rod PB when in the position of 
oquilibriom, QiRi its position at the time t. Let the co-ordinates of Q and Qi be 
respectively (x^, 0) and (^i + ^i, i7i); and let ^ be the small angle the tangent 
to QiRi makes with the axis of x. Consider the particles contained in an elemen- 
tary slice of the rod bounded by two planes perpendicular to QR. The linear 
effective forces are respectively Dudx^j" and Dwdxrji^ where accents denote 
differential coefficients with regard to the time. It is also usually assumed that 
the angular momentum about an axis through the centre of gravity perpendicular 
to the plane of vibration is Ddx ukh//'. 

Taking moments about the instantaneous position of P, we have 

where I and h are the co-ordinates of B at the time t, and the limits of the integral 
are Xi=:x+^ and Xi^^L Rejecting some small quantities of the second order, this 
becomes 

By a theorem in statics we may write L=±F/p, where p is the radius of 
curvature at P, F= k"^ (Eu + T), and £ is a constant which depends on the material 
of the rod and is usually called Young's Modulus. The moment L in the equation 
(1) has been taken in the positive direction, hence, since the rod tends to straighten 
itself, the constant F must have the negative sign. 

Since we reject the squares of small quantities, we may write - = ^^ = ^-^ . 

p ax ax* 

Differentiating equation (1) with regard to x and remembering that L|, T^, ^, T 
and h are independent of x, we have 

-^S+/>S?^'^.+"*'^S-^.-^g=« (2). 

This differentiation is easily followed if we recollect the rule in the integral calculus, 

that ~ r^(x,z)dz=:-^(x.«)+f ^^^)(i«. 

ax J X J X ax 

Differentiating again with regard to x^ 

-pg-„i>g.«*»z,^.rg=o (s). 

By resolving parallel to the axes of x and y we find in the same way 

S-'-S-". g*-»s=» «■ 

Since wk^ is very small, the terms containing it may be neglected when it is not 
multiplied by E, It is therefore usual to omit the third term of equation (3). If 
the rod, when in the position of equilibrium, is unstretched, we have also T=0. 
With these two simplifications the equation (3) takes the form 

§+«*S=» (5). 

where a*=**E/D. 

The theory of the transversal vibrations of rods was given by Poisson in his 
memoir on the equilibrium and the motion of elastic bodies, Mimoires de VAcadimie 
de8 Sciences^ vol. vm., and also in his TraiU de Micanique^ Vol. n. Art. 518. The 
term containing wifcV" ^ ^o^ found in Poisson's solution, but is given by Clebsoh 
in his Theory oj Elasticity ; see also Donkin's Acouttia, 1870. 
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629. When the differential equation (5) has been solved, the arbitrary functions 
or oonstants which have been introduced must be determined by the conditions at 
the extremities and the initial motion. 

At the extremity B we have a;=Z, and the integrals in both equations (1) and (2) 
vanish. Bemembering also that the terms containing ^" and T are to be omitted, 
these equations become, when x=l, 

-fc«E«g+L,=0, ^£«g+y,=0 (6). 

If the extremity B is free, both L^ and Fj are zero, the conditions (6) therefore 
become ^^0, -^=0 when x=l. 

If the extremity B is fixed to a point on the axis of x, Li=0 but Yi may have 
any value, the conditions are therefore 17=0, 3;^=0. 

If the extremity B is clamped, both the point B and the tangent at B are fixed. 

The conditions are then 17=0, ^£=0 when xszL The reactions at B are then 

given by equations (6). 

If the extremity B is free, except that a particle of mass M is attached to 
it, we put L]=0 and replace 7^ in equations (6) by -McPhjdt^ where h is 

the value of 17 when x=l. The terminal conditions are therefore t-«=0, and 

ax* 

630. Ex. 1. To find the oscillations of a rod with both ends free. 
The equation of motion is ^#2 "*" *** aZ* = ^' 

Let 17 = S (P sin tn^aH + Q cos tiAiH), 

then P and Q are functions of x which satisfy 

d*P d*0 

.-. P=A mn mx + B COS mx + iH (€«* - «-"«) + JiT (e«« + e'^). 

At each extremity d^/dx^^O and cPrfldx^=0, When x=0 these give A=zH and 
B=K, and when x=l 

J (2 sin ml - e*^ + «-»^) = -B («^ + e-^ - 2 cos mZ), 

-B (2 sin ml + e"^ - e-*^ = il (2 cos mZ - e"^ - e-^*). 

Eliminating B/A, we have 

J (€»»'+«-»»') 008 ml -1 = (1). 

The equation for Q obviously leads to the same result. 

If mj, m,, &c. are the roots of the equation (1), the periods of the possible 
oscillations of the rod are 2TJm^a\ 2t jm^a^ &o. This agrees with Poisson's 
result. 

We easily see that the expression for 17 may be written in the form 

17 = S JTm (L sin m^aH + M cos m^aH) 
Xm= (e*^ + e"*^ - 2 cos ml) (sin mx + j€"»« - i€~"«) 
+ (2 sin ml -6"^ + «"««) (cos mx + Jc"« + ie"*^), 
where the 2 implies summation for all values of m which satisfy equation (1), and 
L, M are two undetermined constants. 
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If the initial circumstances of the motion are given by ri=4>{x) and V=^(x), 
we may find the values of L and M by the method of multipliers. Imagine the 
values of 17 for all the elements of the rod written down in successive rows, then by 
Art. 399 the proper multiplier to separate the column occupied by 00a nAiH is 
represented by the type DdxXm* We therefore find by Art. 398 

jif» (x) X^dx = Mf Z««dr, /^ (x) X„4x = La*m^jX„*dx, 

where the limits of all the integrals are a;=0 and xs=l, 

Ex. 2. Show that the periods of oscillation of a straight rod damped at one 
end and free at the other are given by i {e^ + e~^) cos mZ + 1 = 0. [Poisson. 

Ex. 3. Two rods have equal sectional areas, and in one the section is a circle, 
in the other an equilateral triangle. Prove that the squares of the periods of their 
corresponding notes are as 2ir to 3 ^3. 

Ex. 4. Having given the equation d^ujdt^ •\- dhtjdx^^O^ and the values of u and 
of duldt for all values of x when t=0, find u in terms of t and x, from a;= ~ oo to 

An elastic wire indefinitely extended in one direction is firmly held in a clamp 
at one end. If a series of simple transverse waves travelling along the wire be 
reflected at the clamp, show that the reflected waves have the same amplitude 
as the incident waves, but that their phase is accelerated by one quarter of a wave 
length. What will be the result if the end be free instead of being clamped ? 

[Math. Tripos, 1879. 

Ex. 5. Two equal and similar elastic rods AC^ BC are hinged at C so as to 
form a right angle, while their other extremities are clamped. One vibrates trans- 
versely and the other longitudinally ; prove that the periods are 2wPlp0^, where 

isgivenby l + costfcoshtf+r cosh tf- cos tf- j^ cot -^=0,2 is the length 

of either rod, and/, g are two constants depending on the material. 

631. Ex. 1. The natural form of a thin inextensible rod when at rest is a 
circular arc, and the rod makes small oscillations about this form. If the arc is a 
complete circle prove that the periods, 2ir//), are given by /)'(i*+l)=a«'(t'-l)* 
where t is any integer and a is a constant depending on the flexibility of the rod. 
If the arc is not a complete circle, but has both ends free, show that it can be made 
to vibrate symmetrically about its middle point by suitable initial conditions in a 
period 2ir/p, provided that the angle 20 which the arc subtends at its centre satisfies 
the equation 

w(nHl)(V-V) yi,(V+l)K'-ng) r>a(na»+l) (n«-n,«) ^ ^ 
tann^ tann^^ tann^^ * 

where n", nj', n,' are the roots real or imaginary of the cubic ax{x- 1)*= (x + 1) />*. 

Deduce from this Poisson's expression for the periods of vibration of a stnught 
rod with both ends free. 

Let X, y, L be the tension, shear and stress couple at any point P of the rod, 
then these are all small quantities of the order of the oscillation. Let the un- 
disturbed and disturbed co-ordinates of P be a, 0, and a(l + t<), + <Pt respectively. 
The equations of motion, when the squares of small quantities are negleotedi 
become 

dX ^ ^d?<t» dY - ,d«M <tL. „ ^ 

where m is the mass per unit of length, and the couple L is measured as in Art. 628. 
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Let p and g be the proportional elongation and increase of curvature of an element 
of the rod at P, we find 






Since the rod is inextensible we have 17 = 0, and, by a theorem in statics, L= - Eq, 
Eliminating X^ F, L and u from these equations, we obtain the linear equation 

(1 - 5«) d»0/dt» = a5» («2 + 1)« 0, 

where h stands for d/d^, and a=Elma*, 

To solve this equation we put ^=:21f sinpt8in(n^ + e). Substituting, the 
equation reduces to /)2(n'+l)=an'(n*-l)*. 

If the circle is complete, the values of </> must recur when $ is increased by 2r 
and therefore n must be an integer. If the circle is incomplete, the value of n 
is unrestricted, except that p and n must be connected by the above equation. It 
follows that each value of p has three corresponding values of n, so that <f> takes 
the form 

^=Ssin(pt + f) {il/8in(n^ + €) + JfiSin(iii^ + cJ + J/2sin(fijd+Cj)}. 

The condition in the question is obtained by making X, Y and L vanish at each 
end of the rod. 

The oscillations of a complete circle are discussed in a different way in Lord 
Bayleigh's Treatise on Sounds Vol. i. Art. 233. The equation giving p in terms of 
the integer i is ascribed to Hoppe who published it in Crelle, 1871. 

Ex. 2. The natural form of a rod is a circle of radius a, and the rod is both 
extensible and flexible, it is required to find the small oscillations. 

Consider the elementary portion of the undisturbed rod which is bounded by 
two planes normal to the axis at two consecutive points P, Q. Making the usual 
assumption that these planes continue to be normal to the axis after the curvature 
has been increased, we notice that the unstretched lengths of the fibres of the 
element which lie on either side of PQ are not equal to the unstretched length 
of PQ, but are longer on the convex side and shorter on the other. Let E be 
Young^s modulus of elasticity, u the area of the section at P, uk^ the moment 
of inertia about an axis through its centre of gravity perpendicular to the plane of 
bending, and a the undisturbed radius of the axis of the rod. We then find by 
integration that the resultant tension X of all the fibres which cross the section w, 
and their bending moment L, are given by 

X=Eu)p-E - ^-q = Ap-Bq, 

=E—^q =zBq, 

a a* 

where p and q have the same meanings as in the last example. In the same way 

we find that the potential energy of the fibres of an elementaiy length ds of the rod 

is dV=id8{Ap^ + Bq% 

this last result is however not wanted in the following solution. 

Substituting these values of X and L in the dynamical equations of the last 
article, and eliminating y, we find 

ma'f^ASp, viaVi^B {S^ + l)q- Ap, 

where 8 stands for djdO. Since the values of p and q are given in the last example, 
we thus have two equations from which <f> and u may be found. To solve these we 

put 0=SJ/8in(pt + i-)8in(ii^ + e), u=XNBm{pt-k-j^coQ(ne+€). 
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Substitating, and eliminating M/N in the usual way, we obtain 

wVp* - may {A {H' + l) + B{n^ - 1)»} + ABn^ {n^ - 1)»=0. 

If the undisturbed form of the rod is a complete circle, n may be any integer, and 
the two periods, viz. 2t/p, corresponding to each integer are given by this equation. 
If the undisturbed form is an arc, n is unrestricted, except that p and n must be 
connected by the equation. Each term in the expressions for <f> and u defined by 
any value of p has, as in the last example, three corresponding values of n, and 
therefore contains three terms of the form if sin {nS + e). 

The conditions that X, Y and L are zero at each extremity of the rod show that 
Pf q and 8q must vanish at the same points. These, as in the last example, 
determine e, 61,63, the ratios MJM, MJMf and give an equation connecting p with 
the length of the arc. The existing values of p and n being now known the series 
for <f> and u have the two constants M and ^ in each term undetermined. Since 
each value of n has two corresponding values of p given by the quadratic, we may 
write each of those series in the form 

S {M sin {pt + r) Bin(n^ + e) + M' sm {p't + r) sin [nS + e') } , 

where n, 6, e' have been already determined. The relations between the constants 
in the two series have also been found, so that only four constants in each com- 
pound term, viz. M^ M\ ^, ^' remain undetermined. These are found by the use of 
Fourier's Theorem when the initial values of ^, ^, u and li are given for all values 

of e. 

Another solution. We may also find the oscillations by using Lagrange*s 
equations. Let us regard the rod as made up of elements of equal mass, each 
separated from the next by a short angular distance, y\z.d6=.L Let the co-ordinates 
of these in succession be (r^, d^), (n., d^ &q. We then have 
2r=2iiia2(V + ^^2,, 

2V=2,(Ap^-itBq^) 

since d<pjd6 = (0^+1 ~ ^n)/^ ^^' ^^ obtain the two equations of motion we sub- 
stitute these functions in 

The resulting ecinations are easily seen to be the same as those already arrived at. 
If the particle represented by {u^^ 0,,) is close to either extremity, the Lagrangian 
equations give the conditions at that extremity of the rod. 
See a note at the end of the volume. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



MOTION OF A MEMBRANE. 



The transverse Oscillatioru of a plane Membrane, 

632. Let ns take as the subject of consideration a plane membrane equally 
stretched thronghout, whose boundaries are either fixed or subject to given con- 
ditions. Let this plane be called the plane of xy. Suppose this membrane to be 
disturbed so that its particles are slightly displaced parallel to the axis of 2. The 
membrane will now make small oscillations about the plane of xy. It is the laws 
of these oscillations which we wish to discover. 

Let w be the displacement at the time t of a particle P whose co-ordinates when 
undisturbed are x, y. Taking an elementary area dxdy at the point P, let pdxdy 
be its mass ; thus, if the membrane be homogeneous, p is the mass of a unit of area. 
The oscillations being transversal the effective force on the element will be 

pdxdy cPwIdt*. 

Let us now consider the action across any side, as dy^ of the elementary area. 
In the general case of a lamina this might consist of a force and a couple. But 
since a membrane, like a string, can be folded in any manner, and can only exert a 
force along its length, it is implied that the couple is zero and that the force acts in 
the tangent plane. Further, the membrane being equally stretched in all directions, 
this force acts perpendicularly to the side across which it acts. Let ub represent this 
force by Tdy^ then T is called the tension referred to a unit of length and sometimes 
briefly the tension. 

The actions across the two sides of the rectangular element which are parallel 
to the axis of y have to be resolved parallel to the axis of r. These resolved parts 

are clearly -Tdy^, Tdy (g + g d.:) . 

The resultant of the two is T -r-^ dxdy. In the same way the resultant of the two 

actions across the sides parallel to x is T , .^ dxdy. Taking both these resultants, 
and equating them to the effective forces, we have the equation of motion* 



f" W 



" \dx»'^dyy' 



* The reader will find a more complete discassion of those principles of the 
theory of elasticity on which this equation is founded in the Lemons «iir la thiorie 
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633. Since the axes of co-ordinates may be any whateyer provided that they are 
rectangular, this eqnation mnst be the same whatever be the directions of the axes. 
If the membrane be referred to oblique axes inclined at an angle e, we may show 
that the eqnation of motion is 



^"11 = 



sin* € \dx* dxdy dy*J ' 



634. To obtain a solution of this equation of motion we notice that, if we dis- 
regard the boundaries, it mnst be possible for the membrane to vibrate as if it were 
constructed of a series of strings laid side by side whose lengths were all parallel to 
any fixed direction we pleased. Let a be the angle this fixed direction makes with 
the axis of x. Then, putting T=m^pf one solution of the equation is certainly 

IT =/ (a; cos a + {^ sin a - mO + i^ (^ cos a + S^ sin a + fit), 

where a is any arbitrary constant, and /, F are two arbitrary functions which may 
be continuous or discontinuous as explained in Art. 620. Either of these functions 
with a given value of a represents a wave travelling in the direction defined by a 
with a front which is always parallel to the straight line x cos a + {^slna=0. A more 
complete solution may then be found by summing these for all values of a. 

Since the motions under consideration are oscillatory, it will be more convenient 
to expand the functions / and F in sines and cosines. Taking only a principal 

oscillation, we write tr = P sin pnU + Q cos pmtf 

where P and Q may be written in either of the following equivalent forms, but with 
different constants, 

Z {ilBin|>(xcosa+2^8ina) + Boo8|7(j;oosa + s^sina)} 

+ Z {Csinp (x cos a ~ y sin a) + D cosjp (x cos a - y sin a)} 

__ sin . V sin . . , 

= ZL Ipx cos a) (py sm a), 
cos ^ ' cos ^^^ ' 

The positive values of a are included in the first line and the negative values 
in 'the second line. It follows that the Z here implies summation for all positive 
values of a. 

635. Seetangnlar M«in1iran«. To find the OBciUatiotu of a homogeneous reeU 
angular membrane whose four boundaries are fixed. 

Let OACB be the membrane, and let the sides OA, OBj be taken as the axes of 
X and y. Let OA=at 0£=5. Then we have to find a solution which (1) makes 
w=0 when x=0 and when x=a, independently of any particular values of y and 
(2) makes w=0 when y =0 and when {^=5, independently of any particular valoes 
of X. Such a solution can be at once selected from the general form given in Art. 

63-1, viz. w = XL sin {px cos a) sin ( j^ sin a) cos pmt, 

with a similar expression to contain Binprnt, Here we must have 

pa cos a = t>, ph sin a = i'r, 

where i and t' are any two integers. The periods (viz. 2rlpm) are therefore given by 



ay- ©•*©'• 



MatMmatique de VSlasticit^ des corps solides par M, O, LamS, The eqnation itself 
was first given by Poisson in his MSmoire sur VSquilibre et le mouvement des corps 
€lastique8 in the eighth volume of the Mimoires de V Institute 1828. The oscillations 
of a rectangular membrane (Art. 635) were also first discussed by him. 
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MOTION OF A MEMBRANE. 



The transverse Oscillations of a plane Membrane, 

632. Let ns take as the subject of consideration a plane membrane equally 
stretched throughout, whose boundaries are either fixed or subject to given con- 
ditions. Let this plane be called the plane of xy. Suppose this membrane to be 
disturbed so that its particles are slightly displaced parallel to the axis of z. The 
membrane will now make small oscillations about the plane of xy. It is the laws 
of these oscillations which we wish to discover. 

Let w be the displacement at the time t of a particle P whose co-ordinates when 
undisturbed are x, y. Taking an elementary area dxdy at the point P, let pdxdy 
be its mass ; thus, if the membrane be homogeneous, p is the mass of a unit of area. 
The oscillations being transversal the effective force on the element will be 

pdxdycPwIdtK 

Let us now consider the action across any side, as dy^ of the elementary area. 
In the general case of a lamina this might consist of a force and a couple. But 
since a membrane, like a string, can be folded in any manner, and can only exert a 
force along its length, it is implied that the couple is zero and that the force acts in 
the tangent plane. Further, the membrane being equally stretched in all directions, 
this force acts perpendicularly to the side across which it acts. Let us represent this 
force by Tdy, then T is called the tension referred to a unit of length and sometimes 
briefly the tension. 

The actions across the two sides of the rectangular element which are parallel 
to the axis of y have to be resolved parallel to the axis of z. These resolved parts 

11 r.,, dw _, fdw dho , \ 

are clearly - Tdy ^- , Tdy (^- + ^ Ar j . 

The resultant of the two is T -r-^ dxdy. In the same way the resultant of the two 

actions across the sides parallel to x is T .^ dxdy. Taking both these resultants, 

and equating them to the effective forces, we have the equation of motion* 

dho 



P dt^ 






* The reader will find a more complete discussion of those principles of the 
theory of elasticity on which this equation is founded in the Legons sur la thiorie 
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633. Since the axes of co-ordinates may be any whatever provided that they are 
rcctangnlar, this equation must be the same whatever be the directions of the axes. 
If the membrane be referred to oblique axes inclined at an angle f , we may show 
that the equation of motion is 



^ dt-sin'c W '^dxdy^^'^dy^J' 



634. To obtain a solution of this equation of motion we notice that, if we dis- 
regard the boundaries, it must be possible for the membrane to vibrate as if it were 
constructed of a series of strings laid side by side whose lengths were all parallel to 
any fixed direction we pleased. Let a be the angle this fixed direction makes with 
the axis of x. Then, putting T=:}fi^p, one solution of the equation is certainly 

IT =/ (a; cos a + S^ sin a - m<) + i^ (^ cos a + S^ sin a + m(), 

where a is any arbitrary constant, and /, F are two arbitrary functions which may 
be continuous or discontinuous as explained in Art. 620. Either of these functions 
with a given value of a represents a wave travelling in the direction defined by a 
with a front which is always parallel to the straight line x cosa +y sin a=0. A more 
complete solution may then be found by summing these for all values of a. 

Since the motions under consideration are oscillatory, it will be more convenient 
to expand the functions / and F in sines and cosines. Taking only a principal 

oscillation, we write tr = P sin pmt + Q cos jwnt, 

where P and Q may be written in either of the following equivalent forms, but with 
different constants, 

Z {A sinjp(xcosa+2^8ina) + Boos|)(xcosa+ysina)} 
+ 2 {C sin jp (a: cos a ~ {^ sin a) + D cos p(xcoBa-yBiaa)} 

__ sin . , sin / . V 

cos ^ ' cos ^^^ ' 

The positive values of a are included in the first line and the negative values 
in 'the second line. It follows that the 2 here implies summation for all positive 
values of a. 

635. Seetangnlar M«in1iran«. To find the otciUatiom of a homogeneous reeU 
angular membrane whose four boundaries are fixed. 

Let OACB be the membrane, and let the sides OA, OB, be taken as the axes of 
X and y. Let OA=a, OB=b, Then we have to find a solution which (1) makes 
w=0 when x=0 and when x=a, independently of any particular values of y and 
(2) makes w=0 when y=0 and when {^=5, independently of any particular values 
of X, Such a solution can be at once selected from the general form given in Art. 

634, viz. tr = 2L sin {px cos a) sin {py sin a) cospmt, 

with a similar expression to contain Bin pmt. Here we must have 

pa COB a=iv, ph Bin a=i'r, 

where i and t' are any two integers. The periods (viz. 2rlpm) are therefore given by 

MatMmatique de Vilasticiti des corps solides par M, O, LamS, The equation itself 
was first given by Poisson in his Mimoire sur Viquilibre et le mouvement des corps 
€lastiques in the eighth volume of tlie Mimoires de VInstitut, 1828. The oscillations 
of a rectangular membrane (Art. 635) were also first discussed by him. 
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The question arises whether this solution is perfectly general or not. The 
solution satisfies the equation of motion and all the boundary oonditions. If then 
it can be made to satisfy the initial oonditions of the membrane it will certainly 
include every case. Let the initial displacement hev> = 4>(x, y); then putting t=0 



I. 



we have <t> (x, y) = ZL sm — sm ^ , 

for all values of x and y respectively less than a and 6. But by an extension of 
Fourier's theorem such an expansion as this is always possible. The solution is 
therefore perfectly general. 

Ex. The weight TT of a rectangular membrane and its tension T referred to a 
unit of length are both given. Show that the gravest note is given when the 
membrane is square, and that in this case the period of the note is (2IF/pT)^* 
Thus the period is independent of the area. [Poisson's Theorem. 

636. When the period of vibration of a rectangular membrane is given by some 
value oipy all the possible modes of vibration are included in the form 

r„_ . \TX . i'iri/"| 
tr= SLsm — sm .^ icoBpmt, 

with a similar term containing sin pint. In this form t and t' represent any integers 

which satisfy (iy+ (•:)'=(£)'. 

If two sets of values of t and i' can satisfy the last equation, it easily follows 
that the squares of the sides are in the ratio of two integers. Supposing this 
condition not to be satisfied, each oscillation will be of the form 

tr = sin — sm -^ (L cos pmt + L sm pmt\ 

and will contain just two constants, viz. L and V. In this case it will be seen that 
each of these oscillations will be a principal oscillation and that all the periods will 
be different. 

But if several sets of values of i and t' accompany the same period there will be 
more than two constants in the expression for each oscillation. In this case it 
appears that there are several ways in which a membrane may be set in vibration so 
that the periods of oscillation may be the same. It follows therefore that the 
Lagrangian equation (Art. 57) giving the periods of the principal oscillations has 
a number of equal roots. 

637. The nodal lines are those lines on the membrane which remain in their 
positions of equilibrium during the whole motion. If the period be such that the 
oscillation is accompanied by only one set of values of i and t', the nodal lines for 
that oscillation are of course given by 

. ivx . i'ry ^ 

sm — sm— '=0. 

a b 

These values of a; or 2/ make the coefficients of both oob pmt and ein pmt equal to 
zero. The nodal lines are therefore straight lines parallel to the sides. But, if 
there are several sets of values of i and i' which give the same p, and if the initial 
oonditions are such that the corresponding coefiicients in the coefficients of cos pmt 
and sinpm^ have the same ratio, the nodal lines will be given by the equation 

ZLsm — sin -1-^=0. 
a 

They may assume a great variety of forms depending on the number of terms 
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in the series and on the arbitrary yalues given to the coefficients represented by 

the letter L. Lam^ in his Theory of Elasticity gives a brief sketch of these. 

Another analysis is given in Riemann's Partial Differential Equations, They both 

remark that if we take only two terms in the series, of the form 

_ . lira: . i'vy -. . i'vx . iwy ^ 
L sin — sm —r^ - L sin — sin ~ =0, 
a b a b 

one nodal line will be the diagonal xja^yjb. Here the integers % and V have been 

interchanged in the two terms. But, since the eqaation connecting these integers 

with the given value of p mast also be satisfied, we have 

(t7a)»+(t76)»=(i7aa) + (t/6)», 

which requires that a=b. The rectangle must therefore be a square. 

From this we may deduce that the oscillations of a membrane bounded by an 
isosceles right-angled triangle are given by 

w = 2L sin sm — ^ - sm sin — - cos pmt, 

L « a a a J 

with a similar term containing Bin pmt, where i and i' are integers connected by the 

equation i- + i** = (op/ir)*, 

and a is a side of the square. See Lord Rayleigh's Sound, 

Ex. 1. If the squares of the sides of a rectangular membrane do not bear to 
each other the ratio of any two integers, prove that the nodal lines of a rectangular 
membrane must be straight lines parallel to the sides. [Poisson's Theorem. 

Ex. 2. If the sides of a rectangular membrane are such that two sets of values 
of 1 and i' give the same period of vibration, then by proper initial conditions a 
nodal line may be made to pass through any given point on the membrane. 

638. Ex. Mamtoane bonnd«d by an equilateral trlansle. A membrane is 
bounded by an equilateral triangle and its boundaries are fixed. If ^,17, ^ be the 
trilinear co-ordinates of any point within the triangle, show by actual substitution 
that the equation of motion is satisfied by 

w=XL sm -T^ sin -j-^ sm -=- cos iwi^ 
n n n 

where |)= 2tV/A. Here h is the altitude of the triangle and i is any integer. 

This result follows at once from the trigonometrical theorem that, if the sum 
of three angles is equal to t>, the sum of the products of their cotangents taken 
two and two is equal to unity. 

This is not however the most general form of solution, because we have only one 
independent arbitrary integer, viz. t. We cannot therefore satisfy all the possible 
initial values of w. 

It is shown in Lamp's Theory of Elasticity that a more general expression for 

the period is given by j)=(2ir//i) (i*+i''+iT)*, 

which contains the two arbitrary integers i and i', 

639. Ex. 1. Xioaded Memtoane. A uniform rectangular membrane, whose 
sides are a and b and mass 3/, has a finite mass equal to ft attached to it at the 
point whose co-ordinates are h^ k when referred to the sides as axes. Show that 
the periods (2«-/pm) of the small transversal vibrations are given by 

Ml ^ ""-F"" — 
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where the Z implies sammation for all yalnee of the integers i and i\ and m (as 
before) is the ratio of the tension to the density of the membrane. 

To prove this we shall suppose the mass fi to he distribated over a small area 
equal to a/9. Let W be the displacement of this small area at the time t. The 
sum of the resolved tensional forces roand the perimeter of the area is equal to 

/I -^ = "R. We have therefore to find the motion of a membrane acted on by a 

periodic force i2 at a given point h, k. Let us replace this single force by a 
continuous force Zdxdy which acts at every point of the membrane, such that 

Z = 2C sin (iTxIa) sm (t Vy/6). 

Since Z vanishes all over the membrane except in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the point h, k, and at this point Zap= -fitPWjdfl, we have by Fourier's theorem 

d^W . iirh . tVfc , ,, , 

- H , ■=- sm sm -1— = J Cab, 

df a o * 

The equation of motion of the membrane is now 

To solve this we put w =/ (x, y) cob pmt. 

Substituting, we find by Theorem ni. of Art. 265 

. ivx . i'wy . ivh . i'lrk 
,, J,, y sm — sm -~ sm — sm — £- 

The form of the function / corresponding to any value of p has now been found. 
Putting x=hfy=kfYre have an equation to find j). 

Another solution is added in a note at the end of the volume. 

Ex. 2. A rectangular membrane of mass M is oscillating with a period {2Tr I pm) 
such that only one set of values of i, i' accompany this value of ^. A small load of 
mass fi is placed at any point {h^ k)^ prove that the new period of vibration, viz. 
{2vlqm)^ is given by 

This follows from the result given in the last example, for only one denominator on 
the right-hand side will be smalL Bejecting all the terms except this one, we have 
the result. 

Ex. 3. A membrane of mass M is bounded by two concentric circles whose 
radii are a and &, and the density varies inversely as the square of the distance from the 

centre. The period P of any symmetrical oscillation is given by P = - ( — =- log =- ) , 

where 9=iir if both the boundaries are fixed in space. But if the outer boundary 
only is fixed in space, while the inner is attached to a ring of mass /x, q is given by 
9 tan 9 =iLf//u. 

If the ratio ajh is not very great, this membrane may be regarded as nearly 
homogeneous, with the inner parts slightly denser than the outer. 

Ex. 4. Show that the equation to find the periods of vibration of a loaded 
membrane may be written in the form 

Ml a sin^Asin^(a- A) . A'wk 

— -.— — 2 ;r-7 : Sm -7- , 

ft 4p> 20 sm^ d 
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where 2 implies summation for all values of the integer i' and 4fl=p^-TH'^lljr, 
This result may be obtained by expanding cos q{T-x) in a series of cosines, 
q not being an integer. We find 



008 j g cos 2a; __ ^ _ «• Qoa g (y - g) 
r^« "^ 2«^« "^ ••• "2^* ~ 2q sin qw 



The expansion holds from a;=0 to a; = ir, both inclusive. Putting a;=0, subtracting, 
and writing 2y for x^ we have / 

s in^y sin'2y _ t sin qy . sin g (ir - y) 
l^«"*"2a-g3 "*""•- ""2g"sin^ir * 

The result given above easily follows. 

640. Ex. Mambrana aetad on by a glv«& p«riodieal fbvea. A rectangular 
membrane is bounded by the co-ordinate axes and the straight lines x=a, y=h, 
A finite accelerating force acts at the point (h, k) and is represented by A sin rt. 
Show that the forced vibration is represented by 

. iwh . i'lrk . irx . i'lry . 

. . sm sm - V- sm — sm -^ Binrt 

4i4 _. a a b 



M 



(V2 7^ 



ir=2sin — sm -=— sin — sin -r^ i ^ + — - — } 

a b a b { r P^ I 



where Z implies summation for all values of the positive integers t and i'. 

The free vibrations have been found in Art. 636. Joining these to the forced 
vibration and supposing the membrane to start from rest in its position of 

equilibrium, we have w = SP ( sin rt sin jmtt ) , 

\ P^ / 

where P is the coefficient of sin rt in the forced vibration. 

We may deduce from this expression the effect of a force acting, like an impulse, 

for a very short time. Let r be very great, and let the force A sin rt act only for 

the short time r/r. If F be the momentum communicated to the membrane, we 

have F=fA sin rtdt where the limits are t=0 and t^rjr. We thus have F^^/r. 

Substituting we find, when r is very great 

sinjpmt) 2F 

^' 

The motion at the time t=ir/r is therefore given by 

^ dtr _ . tir^ . t'irfc . ixx . i'ry IF 

tc=0, -t: =2sm — sin-, sm — sm-r^ . -=z . 
dt a b a b M 

Afotion of a heterogeneous membrane, 

641. We propose to show in this section how by the use of the theory of con- 
jugate functions we may deduce the motion of certain heterogeneous membranes 
from the corresponding motions of homogeneous membranes. The corresponding 
theorems for a network of particles are briefly given in Art. 421. 

We shall begin by giving a list of those theorems on conjugate functions which 
we shall afterwards require, and in the next article we shall consider their application 
to the motion of membranes. 

If we have two variables ^, rj connected with x, y by the relation 

^+V -!=/(« + W-l)» 
where / is any real functional symbol, then (, i; are called conjugate functions. 
By taking the first differential coefficients of this equation with regard to x and 

R. D. II. 27 
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y and equating the coefficients of the imaginary qaantity we arriye at the well- 

known results ^ ^.p , ^ = -p . 

d.r dij dij ax 

Since we have also .t + i/^ - 1 =F(^+i7i^ - 1) it follows in the same way that 

dx _^dy ^^y ^ ^ 
d^ dij rf| dij ' 
We may also show by a simple transformation of variables that 
dho d^p |(i%7 dhc] 
dx^ dy^ 

Since we may interchange r, y and (, ij in this formula, it easily follows that 



:^-*---iS*?ll(i)'*(|)l- 



{(©•^(1)1 ((!)■* ©•(-'■ 



We shall also require a geometrical theorem. Let us draw two diagrams each 
referred to a set of rectangular axes. In one let ^, 17 be the co-ordinates of a point 
which we shall call IT, in the other letx,yhe the co-ordinates of a point which we 
shall call P. These points are said to correspond. In one diagram the loci defined 
by (= a, 17=6, where a and b are constants, are straight lines parallel to the axes. 
In the other, where ^ and rj are regarded as functions of x and y given above, the 
loci will in general be curved lines. In the same way the equation rf=<f>{^) will 
represent two corresponding curves, one on each diagram. Let the tangents to these 
curves at corresponding points IT and P make angles e and e with the axis of x, then 
tan€=drjld^ and teai e=dyldx. Through P draw the curve ^=6, where 6 has its 
proper constant value, and let the tangent to this curve make an angle A with the 
axis of X. Then denoting differential coefficients with regard to x and y by suffixes, 
we have i7x + i7ytan/l=0. We also have, as proved above, ^x=Vv *^^ ^^^-Vx- 

Since tan . = *? = ^^_±y^y = -Jy^+tan. 

d^ ^Jix-\-^ydy 1 -t- tan i4 tan « 

we see that €^e-A, It immediately follows that the angU made by any two 
curves which meet at P is equal to the angle between the corresponding curves which 
meet at IT. In other words corresponding angles are equal. 

If we draw two corresponding networks, one on each diagram, and if the meshes 
of each be infinitely small triangles, it follows from the equality of the angles that 
the networks are similar to each other at corresponding points. The scale or ratio of 
the networks is not however the same all over the diagrams. 

It also follows from the equality of the angles that the curves defined by (=a, 
7j=b cut at the same angle in each diagram. They therefore cut each other at right 
angles, 

642. Suppose that we know the motion of a homogeneous membrane with given 

bounding conditions vibrating transversely, say ir — ^ (^, 17, t), where w represents the 

displacement of a point whose co-ordinates are (^, ij). Then this value of w satisfies 

the equation 

dhD_ fd^w d!hc\ 

^^dt^'^\de^ dif)' 

where Dq is the density and T is the tension of the membrane. 

Let x^ y be the co-ordinates of a point on another membrane which has sand 
strewed over it and fastened to it, so that the sand vibrates with the membrane. 
Let the density Z) of this heterogeneous medium be given by 



V,-\dx) ^\dy) • 
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Then the equation of motion of this new membrane is 

d^w (dho dhD\ 
^ di^-^\d^^ dy^)' 

Bnt, sinoe (, 17 are known functions of j*, y^ we obtain, by substitution in the equation 
7p=:^ (^, 1;, f), the new relation 10 = ^ (or, y^ f), which is the solution of the equation 
of motion of the new membrane. 

Thus the motion of the new membrane is deduced from that of the first with 
corresponding bounding conditions. 

643. Generally, we do not want the actual motion of the membrane, but only 
its possible periods of vibration and nodal lines. We may notice that the two 
membranes have the same periods of vibration and corresponding nodal lines. 

644. In this transformation it is necessary that only one point of each mem- 
brane should correspond to any single point of the other membrane within the area 
considered. If this be not attended to, some difficulties in interpretation may 
occur. 

645. The new membrane is of course heterogeneous, and it may be objected 
that the cases now considered are not such as occur in nature. If, however, the 
density is not very variable over the membrane, the results will nearly represent 
the motion of a homogeneous membrane. At the same time we must remember 
that the results to be obtained are not merely approximations, but are accurate 
solutions of the equations. Such a solution, if short, and obtained by some simple 
process, is sometimes preferable to one obtained by a long approximation, even 
though the latter may appear to be more directly applicable. 

To take a simple example, the oscillations of a homogeneous loose heavy chain, 
suspended from two fixed points, can be found only by very troublesome algebraical 
approximations. Bnt if we suppose the chain to be heterogeneous, we may obtain 
an accurate solution of the equations. This solution leads to nearly the same 
results as the approximate investigations for a homogeneous chain. See Art. 607. 

To take another example, we may notice that the motion of a homogeneous 
membrane bounded by two radii vectores and two circular arcs, can be expressed by 
the help of Bessel's functions. But the motion of a membrane bounded in the 
same way and of the proper density, can be expressed by ordinary sines and cosines. 
This is much simpler than a solution in Bessers functions, and helps us to under- 
stand the nature of the motion. 

646. We may, if we please, express all this in geometrical language. 
Consider first a heterogeneous membrane with any fixed boundary which vibrates 

according to the law ir = ^ (x, y, t), 

where w is the displacement of the point P whose Cartesian co-ordinates are x^ y. 
Trace on the membrane the two sets of curves whose equations are /(x, y) = ^ 
and F(Xty)=riy where ( and rj are two parameters. These curves are to be such 
that, when the parameters {, tj increase by a constant increment d^=a or <2i7=a, 
the two sets of curves divide the membrane into elementary squares. That the 
corresponding increments of ( and 17 should be equal when these curves form 
squares, follows from the proposition that the small corresponding figures formed 
on the two membranes by the method of conjugate functions are similar. It may, 
however, also be deduced from the relations mentioned in Art. 641. If ABCD be 
one of the squares, draw a parallel to the axis of x through any comer A, and 
then draw perpendiculars BM and DN from the two adjacent comers on this 

27—2 
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parallel. We have thus two eqnal triangles ABM^ ADN; the sides in each triangle 
being the dx and dy prodnced by varying first ^ only, and then 17 only. It follows 

from this that ^d^^-^ d-n and ^ diti±i - ~- d^. We therefore infer from Art. 641 
d^ dtj dif d^ 

that d^=dri. 

The area of one of these squares is ( -ji -r - 3- 1? I o^. 

\d^ dri d-n d^J 

Thus, sinoe the density D is given by 1? ~ \di) "^ K'd'i ' 

it follows that the mass of each elementary square is the same. 

Next, consider the corresponding homogeneous membrane. Draw on the mem- 
brane straight lines parallel to the axes of {, 17 at a distance a from each other, so 
that each straight line corresponds to one of the curves drawn on the heterogeneous 
membrane. Let a new boundary be drawn which cuts these straight lines at the 
same angles which the boundary of the heterogeneous membrane cuts the corre- 
sponding curves. 

Then the motions of these two membranes are the same at corresponding 
points. We may consider each to be given by ir=^(x, j/, t), 

according as we express w in terms of ^, 1; or or, y. 

647. We may notice that the two membranes are so related that the masses of 
corresponding squares on the heterogeneous and homogeneous membranes are equal to 
each other. Thus the whole masses of the membranes are the same^ but differently 
distributed, 

648. Similar theorems apply in changing firom one heterogeneous medium to 
another, but as this case does not present any novelty, and is not so simple as the 
one just considered, we need not discuss it minutely. 

649. Having traced on the membrane the two orthogonal sets of curves 
/ {x, y) = ^f F (x, y) = tft where ^ and rj are constants, and the functions both satisfy 
Laplace's equation, we may trace a third set of curves given by 

(i)V(|)--(S)^(g)-— »'■ 

These are, of course, the curves of constant density. 

A curve of constant density which passes through any point will out the two 
members of the two orthogonal sets which pass through the same point at comple- 
mentary angles. Then we may show that the sines of these angles are as the radii of 
curvature of the two members at that point. 

To prove this, let us find tan ^, where $ is the angle that the curve of equal 
density makes with the curve /(x, y)=^. By simple differentiation, we find 






where sofflxee, as nsoal, imply differential coefficients. Since f^=Ff a,oif,= - 1\, 
we see, by sabstitnting in the nanierator, that 

8in_» _ _ ( f ,' - J! ;') F„ +2JP^xF^ 
sinO- 2/^,/^ + (/,«-/,«)/„ • 

But the radius of curvature p of the curve/ is given by 

sin ^ - 

Hence, we sec that , —, = - ^^. 

Hm 6 p 
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650. It is not every heterogeneons mediam whose motion can bo deduced from 
that of a Jtojnogeneous one. If we eliminate ^ between 



\dx) ^ \dy) " Do • dj^^dy^-' 



we easily obtain — j~- + . " =0. 

It immediately follows (from Art. 641) that 

de '^~drj^ -"• 

The density of the heterogeneous membrane must^ therefore, be such that its logarithm 
satisfies Laplace* s equation, 

651. For conyenience of reference, let (x, y) be the Cartesian co-ordinates, (r, 0) 
the polar co-ordinates of a point P on the heterogeneous membrane; ({, ij) the 
Cartesian, (p, u) the polar co-ordinates of the corresponding point 11 on the homo- 
geneous membrane. Suppose we take as our relation between the two points, 

x + yyJ-1 



^ + i7-s/-l=clog 



/3 



Then we find ^= clog 5, ij=c0, 

P 

Thus straight boundaries on the homogeneous membrane parallel to the axis of ( 

correspond to straight boundaries on the heterogeneous membrane which pass 

through the origin. At the same time, straight boundaries parallel to the axis of rj 

correspond to circles whose centre is at the origin. 

The density D U given by ?- = (§)' + (^J = (iJ . 

If r vanish, we have D infinite ; it will therefore be necessary to exclude the origin 
from the area of the membrane. 

If, then, we knoxo the motion of a membrane bounded by a rectangle, the trans- 
formation immediately gives the nwtion of a heterogeneous membrane bounded by two 
circular arcs and any two radii vectores. 

652. Example, — The motion of a rectilinear homogeneous membrane bounded 
by the straight lines |=;ij, ^=:/^ ; ri=zki, ri=k^,iB known to be given by the type 

tr=il sm iir f — ^ s^i i'tt ^ — ^ gob pmt, 

where the integers i, V are any which satisfy . , - - .0 + /i- , x, = la » 

and where w?=TIDq, 

It immediately follows that the motion of a heterogeneous membrane bounded by 
the arcs of concentric circles, whose radii are h\ and h'^, and by two radii vectotea 
e=zo^ and d=a^, is given by 



w 



, . (. logr-log/i'i \ . /., Q-a^X 



where the integers i and i' satisfy . , — , . , ... + .- - ^ 



(log/i'a-log/r',V-'"(a,-ai)2 



T 



a » 



and the density D of the membrane is given by 77 ~ l ~ ) • 
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653. Another useful relation between the corresponding points P and II is 

This gives ^"^ U ) ®^**^' ^~^(c) ^^^^* 

and therefore, in polar co-ordinates, p=c(-j, <a=n6. 

By this transformation all radii vectores are turned round the origin and altered 
in a known manner. 

Also, the density D of the heterogeneous membrane is given ^y k~ = ''' ( ~ ) 

Since ^= constant makes »= constant, we see that straight lines through the 
origin correspond to straight lines through the origin. Also droles whose centres 
are at the origin correspond to circles whose centres are at the origin. 

If we choose n=: - 1, we have the ordinary case of inversion ; thus 

<^ 

In this case any circle inverts into a circle. The density of the membrane is then 
given ^7 77 = ( " ) • ^ ^^ ^^ infinite when r is zero, the centre of inversion must 
be external to the membrane. 

654. Example 1. — The density of a membrane bounded by two concentric fixed 
circles of radii a and 6 at any point distant p from the centre is Ajf^, Let it 
vibrate symmetrically so that the nodal lines are concentric circles, then by Ex. 3, 
Art. 639, the possible periods of vibration are 2T(.^/p-r)i, where p is such that 
p (log a - log h) = fir, and i is any integer. 

Let us invert this with regard to an external point We immediately have the 
following theorem. 

A heterogeneous membrane is bounded by two fixed circles, centres C and C. 
Let be that point which has a common polar line in both circles, and let this polar 
line cut the straight line OCC in the point 12. Let the density at any point P be 

(OR \^ 
^p j^p j . Then the membrane can vibrate so that the nodal 

lines are circles, and the possible periods of vibration are 2ir ( -^ j , where p is 

such that p log -7^— ;r-^=iT,and a and a' are the radii' of the circles whose centres 

are C and C\ 

Ex. 2. A heterogeneous membrane is bounded by two rigid circles whose 
equations are respectively p=fir and p=\r, where p and r are the distances of any 
point from two fixed points S and R. The former is the outer drole and is fixed in 
space ; the inner is free to move and is so loaded that its centre of gravity is at R, 
The surface density at any point P of the membrane is ^Al^jf^i^y where 26 is the 
distance between the fixed origins S and R, Prove that the membrane can oscillate 
so that the nodal lines are the circles p=A;r, and that the periods P are given by 

tan -p ( 7') ^^S ~ ~ if (''^^)^' where T is the uniform tension of the membrane, 
and M the maBS of the load. 
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655. Example. — The motion of a rectilinear membrane bounded by the axes of 
I and rj and the straight lines ^=^, i;=|;, is known to be given by the type 

w=Asin-j^8m - — ooBpmt, 

where i and T are any integers which satisfy r« + t« = -.. . 

h* kr x'* 

Let as invert this with regard to the origin, we see that — 

The motion of an infinite membrane bounded by the axes of x and ^, and the 

arcs of two circles whose diameters are h', k\ and which touch the axes of x, y at 

.,....,., ^ . . iirh' COB $ . i'lrk'sind 

the origin, is given by the type w = ABin sin cob pmtf 

T T 

where the integers t and i' satisfy the equation i*h'*+i*^k''^=-^c\ 

IT 

(e\* T 
-) • — » 

where r= tension of the membrane. 

656. Example, — If we transform the same theorem with n=2, we see that — 
The motion of a finite membrane bounded by two straight lines OA = h\ OB =■ k\ 

inclined at an angle ir/4, and by two rectangular hyperbolas passing respectively 
through A and B, and having OB and OA for asymptotes, is given by the type 

. . iirr*co8 2$ . rirr»8in2d 
w = A sin TTj sin — ,5 cos pmt, 

where i and i' are connected by itj + 775 = ^ -5 1 

/r\2 T 
provided that its density is given by D = 4(-j.— . 

657. Suppose, in an infinite homogeneous membrane, a very small circular 
area of radius e to become rigid, and to be constrained to move transversely with a 
motion given hyw = A cob pint. Then waves will spread out equally in all directions, 
and, when the motion has become steady, the vibration at any point distant p from 
the centre of disturbance will be given by ir = Jq {pp) A cospmt. 

Here we have supposed r to be so small that Jq (pc) = 1. Such a small circular 
vibrating area may, for convenience, be called a source of disturbance ^ or more 
shortly a source. 

If we transform this theorem by the method of conjugate functions, we see, for 
the reason to be given in Art. 653, that the infinitely small circle will transform 
into a similar figure, i.e., into another circle. 

658. Example. — The vibrations of an infinite homogeneous membrane bounded 
by a fixed straight line taken as the axis of x, and acted on by a source at some 
point (^1, Tji), are given by w = {jQ{pp)-jQ{pp')}AcoBpmt, 

where P*=«- W' + (';-'?i)*. 

and p'''={^-^iy + {v + Vi)^ 

so that p, p' are the distances of the point ({, 17) from the source, and its image on 

the other side of the axis of {. 

Hence we infer that the vibrations of an infinite heterogeneous membrane 
bounded by two fixed radii vectores forming a corner of angle it/ti, and acted on 
by a source at a point rj^i, are given by 

to = {/y {pR) - Jq {pli') ) A COB pmt, 
where c-*-'- Il^ = r'^ + Tj^** - 2rV,* cos w (0-0^) 
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J) /y\2(l%-l) 

provided that the density of the membrane is given by TT ~^^ ( " ) 

Here r, are the ranning co-ordinates of any point of the medium, tc is the 
transverse displacement at the point p, u^ and !)„ is a constant. 

The method of dedncing the motion of a heterogeneous from that of a homo- 
geneous membrane was given by the author in the twelfth volume of the Proceedings 
of the Mathematical Society j 1881. 



1 



NOTES. 

Art. 56. TranaformatioB to prlnfilpal eo-ordinatas. This method of trans- 
forming any co-ordinates 6^ 0, cfec. to the principal co-ordinates {, 17, &o. may be 
presented in a purely Mathematical form. Let us first assume the transfonnation 
to be possible, so that we have 

2T=Au0* + 2Ai^<f>+ = aiip + a33^«+ I «. 

2 17= Cnd« + 2(7,3^0 -H = CiiP + C23i;«+ ) ^ '' 

where the accents have been dropped from the co-ordinates in 2r as being 
unnecessary for our present purpose. We have also omitted Uq from the second 
equation for the sake of unity. Let the formulsB of transformation, which we have 
to find, be, as in Art 69, 

0=Wif+m3i;-f.... J- (2). 

(fee. =: (fee. 

Let us eliminate f- from the equations (1) and diilerentiate the result with 
regard to $. Putting Pi^== - CiJou we have 

^(2>i»+C^) = (aa2Pi«+Ca)iy^+(a«,K-'+c,Jr^+*c (3). 

This vanishes when we put 17=0, ^=0, &c. whatever { may be. Hence if the 
transformation be possible we have after substitution from (2) 

MiiJ'i'+C'u)^ + Mi2Pi'+Cia)»i,-|- =0 (4). 

In the same way by differentiating with regard to 0, we have, when 17=0, ^=0, Ac, 

MuPi^+C'i3)ii + M«il>i^+Cjj)?»i + =0. 

Thus we see that p^^ is one value of p^ obtained from Lagrange^s determinantal 
equation as given in Art. 58, while the values of /| , t^i , &c. are proportional to the 
minors of the determinant. Eliminating 1;^, ^, cfec. in turn from the equations (1), 
the same argument applies to each of the other columns of coefficients in the 
formulas of transformation (2). Thus we obtain the rule given in Arts. 53 and 56. 
The formula) of transformation are written at length in Art. 56. We see that 
the coefficients of x, y, <&c. are the values of the miiiurs luip^), d'c. 

If there were on the right-hand side of the equations (1) any term such as ^rf, 
this product would give on the right-hand side of (3) a term {ai2Pi^+Ci^)^djjld$ 
when we eliminated ^ and di£ferentiated with regard to 6, It would give 
{(ii'2P^ + Ci2i V djijdo when we eliminated t^ and differentiated with regard to d. Now 
the differential coefficients of ^ or 17 with regard to the co-ordinates 0^ 0, ^ <Src. 
cannot be all zero, for this would make | or 17 independent of all the co-ordinates. 
Also, if Lagrange's determinantal equation have all its roots unequal, the coefficients 
iiYiPi-^-Cn and a^iP^^-^Cn cannot both vanish. Hence in this case, when the right- 
hand sides of (3) are made to vanish, there cannot be any products of co-ordinates 
in either of the expressions on the right-hand side of (1). 
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If Lagrange's equation have equal roots we know by Art. 61 that all the minors 
will he zero. The ratios of {, 7h, &o. found hy the preceding rule will therefore be 
nugatory. To simplify the argument let us suppose that the equation has two equal 
roots and let these be Pi^ and p^. The ratios of the coefficients in the third and 
following columns of (2) may be found as before, because they depend on unequal 
roots in Lagrange's determinant. Since the first minors are zero for the equal roots, 
the equations (4) to determine the coefficients of either of the first two columns of 
(2) are not independent. Rejecting any one of these equations (as in Art. 273) we 
obtain by using the second minors all the letters in the. first column in terms of any 
two, say li and m^. The letters in the second colunm are found in terms of fj c^d 
m, by the same formulas. Thus we have two independent coefficients in each of 
these columns instead of one as before. 

But if we use these formulie of transformation without further limitation, we are 
not sure that terms containing the product (17 may not enter into the two right-hand 
sides of the expressions (1) provided they enter both with coefficients in the ratio 
Pi^: 1. To secure the absence of such terms, it will be sufficient to make the 
coefficient of {17 in either of the coefficients T or 17 equal to zero. If we choose T, 
we have by substituting from (2) in (1) 

or as it is written in Art. 316 

A (V,)=0. 

Regarding then l^ , m^ and l^ as arbitrary we have sufficient linear equations of the 
first order to find all &e other coefficients of the two first columns in the formulae 
of transformation. Thus we have three arbitrary constants instead of two. 

Art. 60. Th9 eonditioiui tliat a qnadrle Bhonld bo ono-slsnod. The con- 
ditions briefly quoted from Williamson's Differential Calculut have reference to the 
quadric T, which is to be a positive one-signed function, and it is stated that the 
successive discriminants should all be positive. 

If we assume that the sign of the discriminant is not altered by any linear trans- 
formation of the co-ordinates we may obtain an easy proof of thin proposition. Let 

the quadric be 

2r=Ju^ + 2Jijd0 + i4jB03 + ^ ^1)^ 

and to simplify the argument let there be only four co-ordinates 0, 0, ^, x* Let D 
be the discriminant, />} the discriminant when any one co-ordinate, say Xi is put equal 
to zero, D, the discriminant when two co-ordinates, as x &Qd ^, are both put equal 
to zero, D3 the discriminant when three co-ordinates, Xi ^ ^iid 0, axe put equal to 
zero, and so on. 

Collecting all the ^'s together, then the 0's and so on, we may write T in the form 

2r= Bi (6 + a,0 + 6if -H c,x? + i^, (0 + ^s^ + c^x)' + ^3 (^ + CjX)* + ^4X', 

where all the English letters on the right-hand side are rational functions of 
J 22, Ay^y &c. and therefore are real. 

We may now write this expression in the form 

2r=Bix2 + /?ay« + B,2-^ + B4tt« (2), 

whore m = x, « = ^ + Ojx, and so on. 

Since (1) and (2) may be derived from each other by a linear transformation, 
their discriminants have the same sign. Hence the product B^B^BJB^ has the same 
sign as D, Again, putting ti= x = ^ ^^^ repeating the argument, the product B|B,B, 
has tho bame sign as D|. Similarly the product B^B^ has the same sign as D^ and 
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Bi has ihe same sign as Dj. Thus B^^B^^B^^ B^ are positive when the discriminants 
Df D^, D,, D, are all positive atid not otherwise. 

The conditions that T should be a one-signed positive qoadric follow im- 
mediately. The oonditioQS that T should be a one-signed negative quadric may be 
deduced from these by changing the signs of all the coefficients A^, A^^^^ Ac ia the 
expression for T, 

That the discriminants of (1) and (2) keep the same sign may be shown by the 
method indicated in Art. 71. Taking the second expression let us write 

ar=/id + Zj0+... y=mid+m50+... «=Ac (3). 

Substituting in (2) we obtain a quadric expression whose discriminant is easily seen 

to be 

Bili^-\-B^ni^+... BiZi/.j + /?,mii»3+...&c. 

I ^1 Va + ^tWh"*« + • • • ^ A^ + i^,m./ + . . . ckc. 
(fee. (&c. Sm, I 

This is obviously the square of 

s/B^li V-BaWij s/B^ni, &o. 
V^i'a s/B^n^ V-Bgn,, <3kc. 
(&c. (ftc. Arc. &o. 

The discriminant of T when expressed as a function of B, 0, <&c. is therefore equal to 



B^B^By.. 



L ?/!,, (fee. ^ 

(fee. &0. (fee. I 



The sign has therefore not been altered. 

The determinant on the right-hand side is the Jacobian of x, y, &o. with regard 
to $t <pf (fee. We may therefore also immediately deduce from this result by a 
double transformation the theorem quoted in Art. 69. 

Art. 631. Stress in a curved llszibls and sztsuslbls rod. The statical 
theorems quoted in this article may be proved in the following manner. Let 
PQ be any element of the axis of the rod in its unstrained position, P'Q^ the 
same element in the strained rod. Let dSf ds' be the lengths of these elements, 
a, p the radii of curvature at P, P'. Then, since jp, ^ are the proportional elonga- 
tion and increase of curvature, 

'^■-■. HH)' '"■ 

Let a, ^ be the co-ordinates of P, a (1 + u), + those of P', Then since 

ds = add, (dsy = aS {du)^ + a^{l + !*)« {d$ + d4>)^ 

wo easily find that p^u + d^pldB (2). 

Again, when we neglect the squares of small quantities we have 

rr^de^V)' r=a(l-fu) 



•«="(~^S) ^^^- 



Let us refer the rod to the principal axes of the curved axis at P*, Let the 
normal measured inwards be the axis of z, let the tangent be the axis of j;, and let 
y be perpendicular to the plane of the curve. We assume, as is usual in such 
l>roblems, that the material particles of the rod which lie in a plane perpendicular 
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to the axis continue to lie in a plane perpendicular to the axis when the rod is bent 
or stretched, and that their distances from the axis are not sensibly altered. 

Drawing two planes normal to the axis at P\ Q\ let R'S' be any elementary 
fibre of the rod parallel to the axis lying between these planes, and let RS be its 
unstietched length. Let j/i « be the co-ordinates of IV ; if ds he the unstretched 
length of FQ^, the unstretched and stretched lengths of BfS' are respectively 

Ar=*(l-i), <to'=«i^(l-f) (4). 

The resultant tension of all the fibres which cross the elementary area dyds 

is evidently Edydzl-^ "^r Substituting for dcr", da, lip their values given by 

(4) and (1) and rejecting all the powers of zja above the second because the rod is 
thin, we find that the resultant tension of these fibres 



=Edydz jp-(l+|,)gg + J)j (5). 



Let (a be the area of the section of the rod, wk^ its moment of inertia about the 
axis of y. Bemembering that the centre of gravity of u) is the origin, we find by 
an obvious integration that the resultant tension 2' and couple L are given by 

r=Eo, jp-^'(l+|,)^j . L=-Eu,!^{l+p)q (6). 

Since the rod oscillates about its unstrained position we may neglect the squares 
and products of the small quantities p and q. These then reduce to the results 
used in Art. 631. Ex. 2. 

The work of a fibre per unit area of section when pulled from its unstretched 
length dff to the length da' is proved in Vol. i. Art. 343 to be - JE [da' da)^lda. 
Substituting as before for da, da' and rejecting the cubes of 2/a, we find that the 
work W is given by 

Wds=z^iEu>d8 Ip^+^^q^l+pA (7). 

This reduces to the result given in Art. 681 when only the lowest powers of p and 7 
are retained. 

From the expression for W we may deduce the values of T and L. Keeping P* 
fixed, let the element P'Q' be farther stretched, without altering the curvature, so 
that its length becomes da", then dp=:{dt" - d8')ld». The work done by the tension 
at the end Q' is - T(d8" - d*') and that done by the couple at Q' is L (ds" - ds')lp. 

We therefore have - r+ - = -— . 

p dp 

Next let the rod receive an increase of curvature without altering the length of 
the element. The tension at Q' does no work, while the work of the couple is 
L(ljp' -\lp)d8', where Ijp' is the new curvature. Since dq={llp'-llp)at we 

*u * J, a dW 

see that L = ,— — -=- . 

l-i-p dq 

From these results we easily deduce the values of T and L given by (6). 

The theorem quoted from statics in Art. 628, viz. that L=^Fip where 
F=k^(Eui-{-T)y also follows easily from the equations (6). Bemembering that 
the unstrained radius a is here infinite, and putting q=alp we have 

T=Ewp, L= - Euk^ (1 +p)lp. 

Eliminating p from the value of L, we have the result quoted. 
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Art. 639. JLoadad McmliraiMS. We may also deduce this result from the 
fonimlsB in Arts. 76 and 77. We shall begin by referring the unloaded membrane to 
principal co-ordinates. To effect this we write (see Art. 56) the complete expression 
for w given in Art. 636 in the form 

w = sm — Bin — r^ ^ + sin -=— sin -"v- v + &c., 
a a b 

then the quantities {, 17, &c. are principal co-ordinates. 
The vis viva of the membrane is easily seen to be 

fj (dwldtY pdxdy = Jpa6 (^'a + ,,'2 + . . .) 

where accents denote differential coefficients with regard to the time. If we now 
form Lagrange's determinant, every constituent will be zero except those in the 
leading diagonal. If ^^^ q^^ &c, be the roots of the determinant and M=pabt these 
constituents will be ^M{q^- qi^)^ iM{q*- q^, &o. Here q stands for the quantity 
represented hjpm in Art. 636; the roots q^, q^ &o. are all found in that Article, and 
are expressed by giving i and t' all integer values. 

Placing now a mass fi at the point (/», ft), its displacement will be given by 

_- . xih . rVk ^ . 
Tr=sin — sm -r-i^+Ac, 
a o 

which we may abbreviate into 

Tr=a| + /5i? + &c. 

There will now be an additional term in the expression for the vis viva, while the 
force-function will be the same as before. This additional term will be 

^2^'«-f-2/ui/5iV-fAc. 

There will therefore be an additional term to every constituent of Lagrange's 
determinant. The determinant will be 

ixV((?3-5i2)-»-^V fia/5g* Ac. =0. 

fxafiq^ iM{q^-q^^ + fipPq^ ckc 

&Q, &C, (fee. 

Expanding this, and remembering that by Art. 76 only the first powers of ft can 
enter into the expansion, we have 

to' - Qi*) (9' - 92^) *o. + ^ 3' { «' (9^ - ^2') &o. + /38 (g2 - 5,3) Ac. + &c. } = 0. 

Dividing by the first term we have 

M tt^ 0^ 

Substituting for a, /3, Ac. their values given above, and writing q^^pm^ we have 
the result given at length in Art. 639. 

This method is clearly general, and will apply, when the proper values of a, /9, Ac. 
are substituted, to membranes of other forms. 

Art. 641. Ooqjtisiite Fiinetioiui. The application of the theory of conjugate 
functions to Hydrodynamics is probably well known to the student. By that theory 
the potential of a complicated fluid motion can sometimes be made to depend on 
that of some simpler motion. But this of course is beyond the scope of the present 
work. We may however notice some propositions which appear to be new. 

When one fluid motion in changed into another by a method analogotui to that 
described in Art. 642 for membranes, the kinetic energies of the two fluids which 
occupy corresponding elementary areas are equal. Thus the whole kinetic energies 
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of the two motions are equal, but differently distributed over the areas of motion. 
This corresponds to the theorem proved in Art. 646 for membranes. 

Suppose a vortex n of strength m to exist at any instant in one floid at a point 
whose co-ordinates are ({, if). There will then be a vortex P of eqnal strength at 
the corresponding point {x, y) of the other floid. These will not continue to move 
so as to occupy corresponding points, but we may sometimes, without discussing 
the motion of the rest of the fluid, deduce the motion of P from that of n by the 
following rule. Let x (^i v) ** « current function {not the current function of the 
fluid) giving the motion of the vortex Ut so that its velocities resolved parallel to the 

axes of f and rj are respectively j^ and - -^ . Theti the instantaneous motion of P 

is given by a current function 

x'(^»y)=x(^'7)-i»»logM, 

1.^. its velocities resolved parallel to the axes of x and y are respectively •— and - ~- , 

and its path is found by equating x' ^ ^ constant. Here fi^ is the quantity called 
DJDq in Art. 642. Qenerally we may say that the current function of P is obtained 
from that of II by subtracting imlogfiy where 

fi^ = {d^/dx)* + (d^ldy)^ = {drildy)^ + (d7fldx)K 

In using this rule the strength m of a vortex is to be considered positive when 
the vortex rotates in the direction opposite to the hands of a v[atch, that is from the 
positive direction of { to the positive direction of 17. 

To prove this theorem we notice that the current function at any point (^, 171) in 
one fluid, or at the point (a^, y^) in the other is 

f = - im log {«, - f)a+(i,, - i7)n +i?. 

where in the latter fluid the Greek letters are regarded as known functions of the 
English ones. Here R represents a series of terms, similar to the first, due to the 
presence of other vortices. Since the vortex P does not move itself, we can deduce 
its motion from that of the neighbouring points by superimposing on the latter the 
reversed motion due to the vortex. This relative motion is given by the current 
function, 

^ = - im log { ($, - ^)2 + (rj, - v)-} + J,» log { (Xj - a-)3 + (y, - y)2} + R, 

Let f I = f + ^', rfi=ri + fi\ Xj=x + x', y^=y + y*. Let us expand the expression for 
yp in powers of .r', y' by substituting 

with a similar expression for rfi - if. Here the suffixes x, y Ao, denote differentiations. 
We find, after retaining the cubes of the small quantities, that the factor x'^-hy'^ 
divides out. Expanding the logarithm we have 



m Ix'dlog/JL .dlogfi] . _ 



where fi^ = ^^^ + ^y^. The effect of the first term of this series is to give P resolved 
velocities equal to - ^md log fildy and imd log /ildx parallel to the axes of x and y. 
Consider next any term of R due to the presence of a vortex at (^q , ijo)* say 

i2=-lmlog{«-^o)'+('?-i?o)'>. 

The resolved velocities of a point of the fluid at 11 are found by differentiating 

this with regard to 17, $, and changing the sign in the latter case ; let these be w, r. 

The resolved velocities of a point at P are similarly found to be urf^-v^, and 

- urjji + r^j. If there be only one independent vortex, the vortices included in R are 
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images of n and their positions are determined by that of 11. Let the conditions of 
the question be snch that the resolved instantaneous velocities of 11 are ti=x„« 
v=s -X(t then the resolved velocities of P due to the same terms are xy> 'Xx- 
Taking therefore all the terms of ^, the resolved velocities of P are Xy - i*»<2 ^og/ifdy 

and -x*+4''»^1okW<'^' 

As an example of this rule, let us investigate the path of a vortex P swimming 
in the comer formed by two straight lines inclined at an angle equal to ir/n. This 
problem is discussed by Prof. OreenhiU in the Quarterly Journal, Vol. xv. Let us 
first suppose a vortex n to swim in the infinite space bounded by the axis of {. 
Placing an image on the negative side of this axis, we see that the vortex 11 moves 
parallel to the axis of ( with a velocity m/217. Its stream function is therefore Jmlogi;. 
Taking any point on the axis of ( as origin, we shall turn the negative side of the 
axis round the origin until it makes an angle equal to ir/n with the positive side. 
To express this we use the formulflB of transformation given in Art. 653. We thus 
have ri=c{rlc)^Mnn$. The value of fx is therefore n{rlc)^~^, Accordhig to the 
rule the stream function which gives the motion of the vortex P in the comer is 

x' = itnlogi7-ilogM 
= imlog(rsinnd). 

The path is therefore given by r sin n9=c where c is a constant. It may be noticed 
that 7{ need not be an integer. 

If two circles intersect in A and B, we may find, by inverting this result, the 
motion of a vortex V in the tipace between the circular boundaries. Let $ be the 
angle the circle through A, B and the vortex V makes with either circular boundary, 
and let a be the angle between the circular boundaries. Then the current function 
of the vortex V is found by subtracting Jmlog/t from the value of x' given above, 

where A(=(-) > && shown in Art. 653. The current function of the vortex T 

therefore X=^ \o%IaV. BV. sin ~ j . 

The path of the vortex is given by the equation AV, BWmn — = C, where C is 

a constant. 

The chief objection to using the method of conjugate functions in Hydrodynamical 
problems is the difficulty of finding the proper formuUe of transformation. But to 
discover these we have a convenient rule, viz. that if %ce know the motion of a fluid 
within the space bounded by one or two infinite curves^ we can in general find the 
motion with the same boundaries when complicated by the presence of sources ami 
vortices. To prove this, let { and 17 be the velocity and stream potentials of this 
motion. Then 17 is constant along the bonndariea If we use {, 17 as our formula) 
of transformation, the given boundaries will transform into straight lines parallel to 
the axis of (. The motion due to vortices and sources in this space has already 
been investigated. Hence the motions in the more general spaces may be deduced. 

We may regard any dosed curve, such as an ellipse, as a section of an infinite 
cylinder. If we know its potential at any external point when charged with a 
given quantity of electricity, we may immediately deduce the motion of a fluid with 
vortices and sources outside this curve from the corresponding motion round a 
circle. 

For these theorems we refer the reader to a paper by the author published in the 
twelfth volume of the Proceedings of the Mathematical Society^ 1881. 
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